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GENIUS  AND  INSANITY. 
BY  JAMES  SULLY. 


The  problems  which  have  so  long 
perplexed  the  thoughtful  mind  in  the 
presence  of  that  dark  yet  fascinating 
mystery,  the  nature  and  origin  of  genius, 
have  recently  propounded  themselves 
with  new  stress  and  insistence.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  against  Mr.  Froude’s 
neglect  of  the  pruning  knife  in  publish¬ 
ing  Carlyle’s  Journals  and  LeiterSy  the 
psychologist  at  least  will  be  grateful  to 
him  for  what  is  certainly  an  unusually  full 
and  direct  presentment  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  and  life  of  genius.  Here  we  may 
study  the  strange  lineaments  which 
stamp  a  family  likeness  on  the  selected 
few  in  whose  souls  has  burnt  the  genu¬ 
ine  fire  of  inspiration.  These  memoirs 
declose  with  a  startling  distinctness  the 
pathetic  as  well  as  the  heroic  side  of  the 
great  man.  In  Carlyle  we  see  the  human 
spirit  in  its  supreme  strength  jarred  and 
out  out  of  tune  by  the  suffering  incident 
Nkw  Skaixs.— Vol.  XLII.,  No.  a 


to  preternaturally  keen  sensibilities  and 
an  unalterably  gloomy  temperament. 

In  this  strange  record,  too,  we  find 
ourselves  once  more  face  to  face  with 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of 
the  fascinating  problems  surrounding 
the  subject  of  intellectual  greatness,  that 
of  its  relation  to  mental  health.  Carlyle 
compels  the  attentive  reader  to  pro¬ 
pound  to  himself  anew  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  puzzle,  “  Is  genius  something  wholly 
normal  and  sane  ?”  For  there  is  surely 
a  suggestion  of  temporary  mental  un¬ 
soundness  in  the  idea  of  that  lonely  wan¬ 
derer  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  suddenly  seeing  in  the  figures  he  met 
so  many  spectres,  and  feeling  himself  to 
be  but  another  “  ghastly  phantom  haunt¬ 
ed  by  demons."  And  if  all  anger  is  a 
sort  of  madness,  it  is  but  natural  that  one 
should  see  something  of  a  momentary 
mania  in  those  terrible  outbursts  of  a 
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spirit  of  revolt  against  all  things  which 
now  and  again  made  desolate  the  Chelsea 
home,  and  wrung  from  the  sage’s  wife 
the  humiliating  confession  that  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  “  keeper  in  a  madhouse.” 

The  idea  that  there  is  an  affinity  be¬ 
tween  genius  and  mental  disease  seems 
at  first  foreign  to  our  modern  habits  of 
thought.  In  the  one,  we  have  human 
intellect  rejoicing  in  titanic  strength  ;  in 
the  other,  the  same  intellect  disordered 
and  pitiably  enfeebled.  Yet,  as  has 
been  hinted,  the  belief  in  the  connection 
of  the  two  is  an  old  and  persistent  one. 
In  truth,  the  common  opinion  has  always 
gravitated  towards  this  belief.  A  word 
or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

To  the  multitude  of  men  geniu^  wears 
a  double  aspect.  Superlative  intel¬ 
lectual  endowment  is  plainly  something 
very  unlike  the  ordinary  type  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  relation  of  lofty  superiority 
includes  that  of  distance,  and  mediocrity 
in  viewing  the  advent  of  some  new 
spiritual  star  may  adopt  either  the  one 
or  the  other  maniire  de  voir.  Which 
aspect  it  will  select  for  special  contem¬ 
plation  depends  on  circumstances.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that,  since  the 
recognition  of  greatness  presupposes  a 
power  of  comprehension  not  always 
granted  to  'mediocrity,  the  fact  of  dis¬ 
tance  is  more  likely  to  impress  than  the 
fact  of  altitude.  It  is  only  when 
supreme  wisdom  has  justified  itself,  as 
in  the  predictions  of  the  true  prophet, 
that  its  essential  rightness  is  seen  by  the 
crowd.  Otherwise  the  great  man  has 
had  to  look  for  recognition  mainly  from 
his^ers  and  the  slightly  more  numerous 
company  of  those  whose  heads  rise 
about  the  mists  of  contemporary  prej¬ 
udice. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  vulgar  way 
of  envisaging  genius  as  marked  diver¬ 
gence  from  common-sense  views  of  things 
may  lead  on  to  a  condemnation  of  it  as  a 
thing  unnatural  and  misshapen.  For, 
evidently,  such  divergence  bears  a  super¬ 
ficial  likeness  to  eccentricity.  Indeed, 
as  has  been  well  said,  the  original 
teacher  has  this  much  in  common  with 
the  man  mentally  deranged,  that  he  ”  is 
in  a  minority  of  one  and,  when  pains 
are  not  taktn  to  note  the  direction  of  the 
divergence,  originality  may  readily  be 
confounded  with  the  most  stupid  singu¬ 
larity.  And  further,  a  cursory  glance 


at  the  consititution  of  genius  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  originator  of  new  and 
startling  ideas  is  very  apt  to  shock  the 
sense  of  common  men  by  eccentricities 
in  his  manner  of  life.  A  man  whose 
soul  is  being  consumed  by  the  desire  to 
discover  some  new  truth,  or  to  give 
shape  to  some  new  arti.^tic  idea,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  liable  to  fall  below  the  exactions 
of  conventional  society  in  the  matter  of 
toilette  and  other  small  businesses  of 
life.  Among  the  many  humorously  pa¬ 
thetic  incidents  in  the  records  of  great 
men,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  the  futile  attempt  of  Beethoven 
to  dress  himself  with  scrupulous  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Viennese  pattern  of  his 
day. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  disparag¬ 
ing  view,  the  admiring  contemplation  of 
the  great  man  as  towering  above  minds 
of  ordinary  stature  seems  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  any  approximation  of  the  ideas 
of  genius  and  mental  disorder.  And 
this  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  main 
the  tendency  of  the  more  intelligent  kind 
of  reverence.  At  the  same  time,  by  a 
strange  eddy-like  movement  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  human  thought,  the  very  feeling 
for  the  marvellousness  of  genius  has 
given  birth  to  a  theory  of  its  nature 
which  in  another  way  has  associated  it 
with  mental  aberration.  I  refer  to  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  devel¬ 
oped  more  particularly  in  Greece. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  review  for  a 
moment  the  general  course  of  thought 
on  this  dark  subject. 

In  the  classic  world,  preternatural  in¬ 
tellectual  endowments  were  on  the 
whole,  greeted  with  admiration.  In 
Greece,  more  particularly,  the  fine 
aesthetic  sense  for  what  is  noble,  and  the 
quenchless  thirst  for  new  ideas  led  to  a 
revering  appreciation  of  great  original 
powers.*  The  whole  manner  of  viewing 
such  gifts  was  charged  with  supernatur¬ 
alism.  As  the  very  words  employed 
clearly  indicate,  such  fine  native  endow¬ 
ment  was  attributed  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  protective  spirit  {Salfiuiv, 
genius)  which  attended  each  individual 
from  his  birth.  We  see  this  supernatural- 


*  Sokrates  is  perhaps  only  an  apparent  ex¬ 
ception,  for  the  odium  he  excited  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  the  essentially  critical  and  destruc¬ 
tive  character  of  his  mission. 
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ism  still  more  plainly  in  the  Greek  notion 
of  the  process  of  intellectual  generation. 
The  profound  mystery  of  the  process, 
hardly  less  deep  than  that  of  physical 
generation,  led  to  the  grand  supposition 
of  a  direct  action  of  the  Deity  on  the 
productive  mind.  To  the  Greeks,  the 
conception  of  new  artistic  ideas  implied 
a  possession  (Karox'q)  of  the  individual 
spirit  by  the  god. 

Now  it  might  naturally  occur  to  one 
that  such  an  inundation  of  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  human  mind  by  the 
divine  fulness  would  produce  a  violent 
disturbance  of  its  customary  processes. 
It  was  a  shock  which  agitated  the  whole 
being  to  its  foundation,  exciting  it  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy  or  mania.  The  poet 
was  conceived  of  as  infuriated  or  driven 
mad  by  the  god.  And  a  somewhat  anal¬ 
ogous  effect  of  divine  intoxication  was 
recognized  by  Plato  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  philosophic  intuition.* 
Hence  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
abounds  with  statements  and  expressions 
which  tend  to  assimilate  the  man  of 
genius  to  a  madman.  The  “  furor  poet- 
icus”  of  Cicero  and  the  “  amabilis  in- 
sania”  of  Horace  answer  to  the  Osia 
fiavia  of  Plato.  .\nd  to  the  more  scien¬ 
tific  mind  of  Aristotle  it  appeared  cer¬ 
tain  (according  to  Seneca)  that  there  was 
no  great  intellectual  [magnum  ingeniuni) 
without  some  mixture  of  madness 
[dcmentice). 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients  genius  was 
hardly  degraded  by  this  companionship 
with  madness.  Men  had  not  yet  begun 
to  look  on  insanity  as  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  of  maladies.  So  far  from  this,  it 
was  a  common  idea  that  the  insane  were 
themselves  inspired  by  the  action  of 
deity.  We  have  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  absence  even  among  the  educated 
Greeks  of  the  modern  feeling  towards 
madness  in  the  fact  that  Plato  was  able 
to  argue,  with  no  discoverable  trace  of 
his  playful  irony,  that  certain  sorts  of 
madness  are  to  be  esteemed  a  good 
rather  than  an  evil.f 

*  See  the  memorable  passage  in  the  Ph<t~ 
drus,  p.  244  A,  &c.  Plato  went  so  far  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  name  (lavrii,  seer,  was  derived 
from  fiaivofiat,  to  rage  or  be  mad. 

f  PkaJnts,  he.  cit.  Mr.  Lecky  points  out 
that  the  Greeks  had  no  asylums  for  the  insane 
{^History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  II.  p.  90). 


The  influence  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Church  served  at  first  to  brand  men¬ 
tal  derangement  with  the  mark  of 
degradation.  The  doctrine  of  possession 
now  assumed  a  distinctly  repellent  form 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Oriental  idea 
of  an  evil  spirit  taking  captive  the  human 
frame,  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  of 
its  foul  purposes.  The  full  development 
of  this  idea  of  demoniacal  possession  in 
the  Middle  Ages  led,  as  we  know,  to 
many  cruelties.  And  though  Christian¬ 
ity  showed  its  humane  side  in  making 
provision  for  the  insane  by  asylums,  the 
treatment  of  mental  disease  during  this 
period  was,  on  the  whole,  marked  by 
much  harshness.* 

This  debasement  of  the  idea  of  mad¬ 
ness  had,  however,  no  appreciable  effect 
in  dissolving  the  companionship  of  the 
two  ideas  in  popular  thought.  For  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  was,  for  the  most 
part,  hostile  to  new  ideas,  and  so  to  men 
of  original  power.  In  sooth  we  know 
that  they  were  again  and  again  branded 
as  heretics,  and  as  wicked  men  possessed 
by  the  devil.  And  thus  genius  was  at¬ 
tached  to  insanity  by  a  new  bond  of  kin¬ 
ship. 

The  transition  to  the  modern  period 
introduces  us  to  a  new  conception  both 
of  genius  and  of  insanity.  The  impulse 
of  inquisitiveness,  the  delight  in  new 
ideas,  aided  by  the  historical  spirit  with 
its  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the 
past,  have  led  the  later  world  to  extol 
intellectual  greatness.  We  have  learnt 
to  see  in  it  the  highest  product  of 
Nature’s  organic  energy’,  the  last  and 
greatest  miracle  of  evolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  modern  mind  has  ceased 
to  see  in  insanity  a  supernatural  agency, 
and  in  assimilating  it  to  other  forms  of 
disease  has  taken  up  a  humane  and  help¬ 
ful  attitude  towards  it. 

Such  a  change  of  view  might  seem  at 
first  to  necessitate  a  sharp  severance  of 
the  new  ideas.  For  while  it  places 
genius  at  the  apex  of  evolution,  it  re¬ 
duces  madness  to  a  form  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  dissolution.  Nevertheless,  we 
meet  in  modern  literature  with  an  unmis- 


On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Maudsley  tells  us  that 
Greek  scientific  opinion  on  the  subject  was  an 
anticipation  of  modern  ideas  {Pesfonsibiliiy  in 
Mental  Disease,  p.  6). 

*  See  Lecky,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  &c.  ;  cf. 
Maudsley,  op.  cit.  p.  10. 
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takable  tendency  to  maintain  the  old 
association  of  ideas.  Genius  is  now  rec¬ 
ognized  as  having  a  pathological  side,  or 
aside  related  to  mental  disease.  Among 
our  own  writers  we  have  so  healthy  and 
serene  a  spirit  as  Shakespeare  asserting  a 
degree  of  affinity  between  poetic  creation 
and  madness  : — 

The  lunatiV,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact,  &c. 

Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream,  act.  v.  sc.  i. 

A  more  serious  affirmation  of  a  propin-  . 
quity  is  to  be  found  In  the  well-known 
lines  of  Dryden  : — 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.* 

As  might  be  expected,  French  writers, 
with  their  relish  for  pungent  paradox, 
have  dwelt  with  special  fulness  on  this 
theme.  “  Infinis  esprits,’’  writes  Mon¬ 
taigne  on  a  visit  to  Tasso  in  his  asylum, 
“  se  trouvent  ruinez  par  leur  propre  force 
et  soupplesse.  ”  I’ascal  observes  that 
“  I’extreme  esprit  est  voisin  de  I’extreme 
folie.'  ’  In  a  similar  strain  Diderot  writes, 

'  ‘  Oh  !  que  le  gt'nie  et  la  folie  se  touchent 
de  bien  pres  !”  The  French  writer  who 
most  distinctly  emphasises  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  Lamartine.  “  Le  g^nie,"  he  ob¬ 
serves  in  one  place,  “  porte  en  lui  un 
principe  de  destruction,  de  mort,  de  folie, 
comme  le  fruit  porte  le  ver  and  again, 
he  speaks  of  that  “  maladie  mentale” 
which  is  called  genius. 

In  German  literature  it  is  Goethe,  the 
perfect  ideal,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
healthy  genius,  who  dwells  most  impres¬ 
sively  on  this  idea.  His  drama,  Tasso, 
is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  uncover  and 
expose  the  morbid  growths  which  are 
apt  to  cling  parasitically  about  the  ten¬ 
der  plant  of  genius.  With  this  must  be 
mentioned,  as  another  striking  literary 
presentment  of  the  same  subject,  the  two 
eloquent  passages  on  the  nature  of 
genius  in  Schopenhauer’s  opus  magnum. 

Against  this  compact  consensus  of 
opinion  on  the  one  side  we  have  only  a 
rare  protest  like  that  of  Charles  Lamb 
on  behalf  of  the  radical  sanity  of  genius,  f 
Such  a  mass  of  opinion  cannot  lightly  be 
dismissed  as  valueless.  It  is  impossible 
to  set  down  utterances  of  men  like 
Diderot  or  Goethe  to  the  envy  of  medi¬ 
ocrity.  Nor  can  we  readily  suppose 

*  Absalom  and  Ackitophel,  part  i.  line  163. 
f  See  his  essay,  “  Sanity  of  True  Genius,” 
n  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 


that  SO  many  penetrating  intellects  have 
been  misled  by  a  passion  for  startling 
paradox.  We  are  to  remember,  more¬ 
over,  that  this  is  not  a  view  of  the  great 
man  ab  extra,  like  that  of  the  vulgar 
already  referred  to  ;  it  is  the  opinion  of 
members  of  the  distinguished  fraternity 
themselves  who  are  able  to  observe  and 
study  genius  from  the  inside. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  after  all 
only  unscientific  opinion.  Has  science, 
with  her  more  careful  method  of  investi¬ 
gating  and  |>roving,  anything  to  say  on 
this  interesting  theme  }  It  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  she  would  have  over¬ 
looked  so  fascinating  a  subject.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  from 
pathologists  and  psychologists.  And 
here  for  once  science  appears  to  support 
the  popular  opinion.  The  w’riters  who 
have  made  the  subject  their  special 
study  agree  as  to  the  central  fact  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  high  intellect¬ 
ual  endowment  and  mental  derangement, 
though  they  differ  in  their  way  of  defin¬ 
ing  this  relation.  This  conclusion  is 
reached  both  inductively  by  a  survey  of 
facts,  and  deductively  by  reasoning  from 
the  known  nature  and  conditions  of 
great  intellectual  achievement  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  mental  disease  on  the 
other.* 

What  we  require  first  of  all  is  clearly 
as  many  instances  as  can  be  found  of 
men  of  genius  who  have  exhibited  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  peculiarities  which  are 
distinctly  symptomatic  of  mental  disease. 
Such  a  collection  of  facts,  if  sufficient, 
will  supply  us  with  a  basis  for  induction. 
In  making  this  collection  we  need  not 
adopt  any  theory  respecting  the  nature 
either  of  genius  or  of  mental  disease.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  include  under 
the  former  term  all  varieties  of  origina¬ 
tive  power,  whether  in  art,  science,  or 
practical  affairs.  And  as  to  the  latter 
term,  it  is  enough  to  start  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  fully  developed  insanity  is 

*  The  principal  authoritative  utterances  on 
the  subject  are  Moreau,  lui  Psychologie  mor- 
hide,  vS:c.  ;  Ila^en,  ”  Ueber  die  Verwandt- 
schaft  des  Genies  mit  dem  Irresein”  (Zeit- 
schrift  far  Psychiatrie,  Band  33) ;  and  Rade- 
stock,  Genie  und  IPaknsinn  (Breslau,  1884). 
This  last  contains  the  latest  review  of  the  whole 
question,  and  is  written  in  a  thoroughly  cau¬ 
tious  scientific  spirit.  I  have  derived  much  aid 
from  it  in  preparing  this  essay. 
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recognizable  by  certain  well-known 
marks  ;  and  that  there  are  degrees  of 
mental  deterioration,  and  a  gradual 
transition  from  mental  health  to  mental 
disease,  the  stages  of  which  also  can, 
roughly,  at  least,  be  marked  off  and 
identified. 

In  surveying  the  facts  which  '  have 
been  relied  on  by  writers,  we  shall  lay 
most  stress  on  mental  as  distinguished 
from  bodily  or  nervous  symptoms.  And 
of  these  we  may  conveniently  begin  with 
the  less  serious  manifestations 

I.  The  lowest  grade  of  mental  disturb¬ 
ance  is  seen  in  that  temporary  appear¬ 
ance  of  irrationality  which  comes  from 
an  extreme  state  of  “abstraction”  or 
absence  of  mind.  To  the  vulgar,  as 
already  hinted,  all  intense  preoccupation 
with  ideas,  by  calling  off  the  attention 
from  outer  things  and  giving  a  dream¬ 
like  appearance  to  the  mental  state,  is 
apt  to  appear  symptomatic  of  “  queer¬ 
ness”  in  the  head.  But  in  order  that  it 
may  find  a  place  among  distinctly 
abnormal  features  this  absence  of  mind 
must  attain  a  certain  depth  and  persist¬ 
ence.  The.ancient  story  of  Archimedes, 
and  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  Newton's 
fits,  if  authentic,  might  be  said  perhaps 
to  illustrate  the  border-line  between  a 
normal  and  an  abnormal  condition  of 
mind.  A  more  distinctively  pathologi¬ 
cal  case  is  that  of  Beethoven,  who  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  why  his 
standing  in  his  night  attire  at  an  open 
window  should  attract  the  irreverent 
notice  of  the  street  boys.  For  in  this 
case  we  have  a  temporary  incapacity  to 
perceive  exterior  objects  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  a  deeper  incapacity  of  a  like 
nature  clearly  shows  itself  in  poor  John¬ 
son’s  standing  before  the  town  clock 
vainly  trying  to  make  out  the  hour. 

This  same  aloofness  of  mind  from  the 
external  world  betrays  itself  in  many  of 
the  eccentric  habits  attributed  to  men 
and  women  of  genius.  Here  again 
Johnson  serves  as  a  good  instance.  His 
inconvenient  habit  of  suddenly  break¬ 
ing  out  with  scraps  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  a  fashionable  assembly  marks  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  dangerous  drifting  away  of  the 
inner  life  from  the  firm  anchorage  of  ex¬ 
ternal  fact. 

In  the  cases  just  considered  we  have 
to  do  with  a  kind  of  mental  blindness  to 
outer  circumstances.  A  further  advance 


along  the  line  of  intellectual  degenera¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  the  persistence  of  vivid 
ideas,  commonly  anticipations  of  evil  of 
some  kind,  which  have  “no  basis  in  exter¬ 
nal  reality.  Johnson’s  dislike  to  partic¬ 
ular  alleys  in  his  London  walks,  and 
Madame  de  Stael’s  bizarre  idea  that  she 
would  suffer  from  cold  when  buried, 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  these 
painful  delusions  or  idies  fixes.  A  more 
serious  stage  of  such  delusions  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Pascal,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  haunted  by  the  fear  of  a  gulph 
yawning  just  in  front  of  him,  which 
sometimes  became  so  overmastering  that 
he  had  to  be  fastened  by  a  chain  to  keep 
him  from  leaping  forward. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  last  case  we 
touch  on  the  confines  of  sense-illusion. 
It  is  probable  that  hallucinations  may 
occur  as  very  rare  experiences  in  the  case 
of  normal  and  healthy  minds.  Yet  though 
not  confined  to  states  of  insanity,  illu¬ 
sions  of  the  senses  are  commonly  if  not 
always  indicative  of  at  least  a  tempo¬ 
rary  disturbance  of  the  psycho-physical 
organism.  And  we  have  on  record  a 
considerable  number  of  instances  of 
eminent  men  who  were  subject  to  these 
deceptions.  It  is  not  only  the  religious 
recluse,  with  his  ill-nourished  body,  and 
his  persistent  withdrawal  from  the  cor¬ 
rective  touch  of  outer  things,  who  ex¬ 
periences  them.  Luther  was  their  victim 
as  well  as  Loyola.  Auditory  hallucina¬ 
tions — that  is,  the  hearing  of  imaginary 
voices — appear  to  have  occurred  to 
Malebranche  and  Descartes,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  did  to  Johnson.  The  instances 
of  visual  hallucinations  are  perhaps  more 
numerous  still.  Pope,  Johnson,  Byron, 
Shelley,  are  said  to  have  had  their 
visions.  Even  so  strong  and  well- 
balanced  a  mind  as  Goethe  was  not  ex¬ 
empted.  Nor  has  the  active  life  of  the 
soldier  always  proved  a  safeguard.  The 
stories  of  the  prognostic  visions  of 
Brutus  and  other  generals  of  the  old 
world  are  well  known.  Among  modern 
ones,  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  had  re¬ 
curring  visits  from  his  guardian  spirit  or 
genius. 

In  the  abnormalities  just  touched  on, 
disturbance  of  intellectual  function  is 
the  chief  circumstance,  though  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  emotional  disturbance  is  com¬ 
monly  observable  as  well.  In  another 
class  of  cases  this  last  ingredient  becomes 
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the  conspicuous  feature.  By  this  is 
meant  such  an  accession  of  general  emo¬ 
tional  excitability,  and  along  with  this 
such  a  hypertrophy  and  absolute  ascend¬ 
ency  of  certain  feelings,  as  to  constitute 
a  distinct  approximation  to  the  disorgan¬ 
ised  physical  state  which  has  been  called 
moral  insanity. 

And  here  reference  may  first  be  made 
to  that  violence  of  temper  and  that  ex¬ 
travagant  projection  of  self  and  its  con¬ 
cerns  to  the  displacement  of  others’ 
claims  and  interests  whch  might  be 
termed  a  kind  of  moral  hallucination. 
How  many  names  in  the  roll  of  English 
writers  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  in 
this  connection  !  Pope,  Johnson,  Swift, 
Byron,  to  which  list  must  now  be  added 
Carlyle,  may  be  taken  as  typical  in¬ 
stances  of  the  genus  irritabile  vatum.  And 
among  foreign  deities,  we  have  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  Handel  and  Beethoven, 
and  even  philosophers  like  Herder  and 
Schopenhauer. 

Other  emotional  disorders  take  on 
more  distinctly  the  aspect  of  moral  ob¬ 
liquities.  And  here  we  have  specially  to 
do  with  poetic  genius.  Without  adopt¬ 
ing  the  slightly  contemptuous  opinion 
that  poets  are,  as  a  rule,  a  “  sensuous, 
erotic  race,”  one  must  admit  that  an  un¬ 
tamed  wildness  of  amatory  passion  has 
been  a  not  infrequent  accompaniment 
of  fine  poetic  imagination.* 

For  a  clear  illustration,  however,  of 
the  morbid  tendency  of  such  irregulari¬ 
ties,  w'e  must  go  not  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  regular  life  of  a  Goethe  or  a  Shel¬ 
ley,  but  to  the  wild  and  lawless  career  of 
a  Rousseau,  of  whom  it  was  well  said  by  a 
clever  woman,  “  Quand  la  Nature  forma 
Rousseau,  la  sagesse  p6trit  la  pate,  mais 
la  folie  y  jeta  son  levain.” 

To  a  tempestuous  violence  of  sexual 
passion  there  has  too  commonly  joined 
itself  a  feverish  craving  for  physical 
stimulants  ;f  and  so  the  pure  heavenly 
flame  of  genius  has  again  and  again  had 
to  contend  with  the  foul,  murky  vapors 
which  exhale  from  the  lower  animal 

*  Even  the  spiritual  Dante  has  been  found 
wanting  in  this  matter  by  no  more  strait-laced 
an  authority  than  Boccaccio. 

f  These  include  not  only  alcoholic  drinks  but 
opium,  to  the  use  of  which  Voluire,  Madame 
de  Stael,  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey,  and 
probably  others  were  addicted.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  gambling  seemed  in  Lessing’s  case  to 
fill  the  place  of  physical  stimulants. 


nature.  No  need  to  tell  again  the 
gloomy  story  of  splendid  power  eaten 
into  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  cancer 
of  rampant  appetite.  In  our  own  litera¬ 
ture  the  names  of  Ben  Jonson,  Nat  Lee, 
Burns,  and  others  at  once  occur  to  the 
student.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  represents 
the  same  tragic  fatefulness  of  genius  in 
American  letters.  Among  Frenchmen 
we  have  as  conspicuous  examples  Vil¬ 
lon,  and  De  Musset.  Among  Germans, 
Gunther,  Biirger,  and  numbers  of  those 
about  Herder  and  Goethe  in  the  turbu¬ 
lent  times  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  and 
Hoffmann,  the  novelist,  suffered  the 
same  moral  shipwreck. 

II.  We  may  now  pass  to  another  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  pathological  char¬ 
acter  is  still  more  plainly  discernible. 
Outbursts  of  fierce  passionateness  may 
perhaps  be  thought  by  some  to  be  after 
all  only  marks  of  a  certain  kind  of 
robust  vitality.  But  no  one  will  say  this 
of  the  gloomy  depression,  the  melan¬ 
choly  brooding  on  personal  ills,  ending 
sometimes  in  distinctly  hypochondriac 
despondenc)',  which  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  the  accompaniment  of  great 
intellectual  power.  It  was  remarked  by 
Aristotle,  who  was  a  long  way  the 
shrewdest  and  most  scientific  observer 
of  antiquity,  that  all  men  of  genius 
have  been  melancholic  or  atrabilious.* 
He  instances  Empedocles,  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  and  the  larger  number  of  the 
poets.  And  the  page  of  modem  bio¬ 
graphic  literature  would  supply  many  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perament.  The  pessimism  of  Johnson, 
Swift,  Byron,  and  Carlyle,  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Lenau,  of  Leopardi  and  of 
Lamartine,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
signal  manifestation  of  the  gloom  which 
is  apt  to  encompass  great  and  elevated 
spirits,  like  the  mists  which  drift  towards 
and  encircle  the  highest  mountain  peaks. 

In  some  cases  this  melancholy  as¬ 
sumes  a  more  acute  form,  giving  rise  to 
the  thought,  and  even  the  act  of  suicide. 
Among  those  who  have  confessed  to 
have  experienced  the  impulse  may  be 

*  "  Cur  homines  qui  ingenio  claruerunt  vel 
in  studiis  philosophic,  vcl  in  republici  admin- 
istranda,  vel  in  carmine  pangendo,  vel  in  arti- 
bus  exercendis,  melancolicos  omnes  fuisse 
videamus?”  Prob.  xxx.  Aristotle’s  authority 
on  the  point  is  quoted  by  Cicero,  Tuscul.  disp. 
i.  33  ;  de  divin.  i.  38. 
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mentioned  Goethe  in  the  Werther  days, 
Beethoven  during  the  depression  brought 
on  by  his  deafness,  Chateaubriand  in  his 
youth,  and  George  Sand  also  in  her 
early  days.  The  last,  writing  of  her  ex¬ 
perience,  says  :  ‘‘  Cette  sensation  (at  the 
sight  of  water,  a  precipice,  &c.)  fut 
quelquefois  si  vive,  si  subite,  si  bizarre, 
que  je  pus  bien  constater  que  c’etait  une 
espcce  de  folie  dont  j’^tais  atteinte.” 
Johnson’s  weariness  of  life  was,  it  seems 
certain,  only  prevented  from  developing 
into  the  idea  of  suicide  by  his  strong  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  and  his  extraordinary 
dread  of  death,  which  was  itself,  per¬ 
haps,  a  morbid  symptom. 

In  some  cases  this  idea  prompted  to 
actual  attempts  to  take  away  life.  The 
story  of  Cowper’s  trying  to  hang  himself 
and  afterwards  experiencing  intense  re¬ 
ligious  remorse  is  well  known.  Another 
instance  is  that  of  Saint-Simon,  whose 
enormous  vanity  itself  looks  like  a  form 
of  monomania,  and  who,  in  a  ht  of 
despondency,  bred  a  pistol  at  his  head, 
happily  with  no  graver  result  than  the 
loss  of  an  eye.  Alfieri,  who  was  the 
victim  of  the  “  most  horrid  melan¬ 
choly,”  tried  on  one  occasion,  after 
being  bled  by  a  surgeon,  to  tear  off  the 
bandage  in  order  to  bleed  to  death. 
Among  those  who  succeeded  in  taking 
away  their  life  are  Chatterton,  whose 
mind  had  been  haunted  by  the  idea  from 
early  life,  Kleist  the  poet,  and  Beneke 
the  philosopher. 

III.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  most 
important  group  of  facts — namely,  in¬ 
stances  of  men  of  genius  who  have 
suffered  from  fully  developed  mental 
disease. 

In  certain  cases  this  disruption  of  the 
organs  of  mind  shows  itself  in  old  age, 
and  here,  it  is  evident,  we  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  is  known  as  senile  dementia 
from  the  impairment  of  faculty  incident 
to  old  age.  A  clear  instance  of  cerebral 
disease  is  afforded  by  the  botanist  Lin¬ 
naeus,  whose  faculties  gave  way  after  a 
stroke.  The  mental  stupor  into  which 
the  poet  Southey  finally  sank  was  a 
similiar  phenomenon.  Swift’s  fatal  dis¬ 
ease,  the  nature  of  which  has  only  re¬ 
cently  been  cleared  up  by  science,  was 
cerebral  disorganization  brought  on  by 
peripheral  disease  in  the  organ  of  hear¬ 
ing.  Zimmermann,  the  author  of  the 
work  on  Solitude,  who  had  been  a  hypo- 
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chondriac  from  the  age  of  twenty,  ended 
his  life  in  a  state  of  melancholy  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  insanity.  The  final  col¬ 
lapse,  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
anxieties,  of  Scott’s  cerebral  powers  is 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  bare 
mention. 

Besides  these  instances  of  senile  col¬ 
lapse,  there  are  several  cases  of  insanity 
showing  itself  in  the  vigorous  period  of 
life.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Richelieu,  who  had  shown  himself  an  er¬ 
ratic  being  from  his  childhood,  the  mad¬ 
ness  appeared  as  a  sudden  and  transient 
fit  of  delirium.  In  other  cases  the  dis¬ 
order  took  a  firmer  hold  on  the  patient. 
Charles  Lamb,  Handel,  and  .\tiguste 
Comte  suffered  from  insanity  for  a  time, 
and  had  to  be  put  under  restraint. 
Tasso,  whose  whole  nature  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  tinged  with  the  ”  insane  temper¬ 
ament,”  had  again  and  again  to  be  con¬ 
fined  as  a  madman.  Donizetti  was  also 
for  a  time  insane  and  confined  in  an 
asylum.  Among  those  who  became 
hopelessly  insane  were  the  poets  Lenau 
and  Hulderlin  and  the  composer  Schu¬ 
mann,  the  latter  of  whom  had  long  been 
the  victim  of  melancholy  and  hallucina¬ 
tions,  and  had  before  his  confinement 
attempted  to  drown  himself  in  the 
Rhine. 

I  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the 
psychical  aspect  of  the  relation  between 
genius  and  disease.  But  no  adequate 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  possible 
which  does  not  consider  the  physical  as¬ 
pect  as  well.  No  one  now  perhaps  really 
doubts  that  to  every  degree  of  mental 
disturbance  and  mental  disorganisation 
there  corresponds  some  degree  of  de¬ 
terioration  and  disorganisation  of  the 
nerve-centres.  Psychical  disturbance 
and  disruption  proceed  pari  passu  with 
physical. 

This  being  so,  it  is  pertinent  to  our 
study  to  remark  that  men  of  genius  have 
in  a  surprising  number  of  cases  been 
affected  by  forms  of  nervous  disease 
which,  though  not  having  such  well- 
marked  psychical  accompaniments  as 
occur  in  states  of  insanity,  are  known  to 
be  allied  to  these. 

IV.  To  begin  with,  it  seems  certain 
that  a  number  of  great  men  have  died 
from  disease  of  the  nerve-centres. 
Among  other  names  may  be  mentioned 
Pascal,  who  had  all  his  life  been  the 
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victim  of  nervous  disorders,  and  who 
succumbed,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  to  paralysis  accompanied  by  con¬ 
vulsions.  Two  of  the  greatest  scientific 
men,  Kepler  and  Cuvier,  died,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Moreau,  from  disease  of  the  brain. 
Rousseau  was  carried  off  by  an  attack 
of  apoplexy.  Mozart’s  early  death  was 
due  to  brain  disease,  showing  itself  in 
other  ways  by  morbid  delusions,  faint¬ 
ing  fits,  and  convulsions.  Another  musi¬ 
cian,  Mendelssohn,  succumbed  to  an  at¬ 
tack  of  ajwplexy.  Heine’s  fatal  malady, 
which  kept  him  for  seven  years  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  his  “  mattress-grave,”  was  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lower  nerve-centres  in  the 
spinal  cord. 

Other  men  of  genius  have  suffered 
from  nervous  disorders  from  time  to 
time.  Moliere  was  the  subject  of  recur¬ 
ring  convulsions,  an  attack  of  which 
would  prevent  his  working  for  fifteen 
days.  AlBeri,  to  whose  morbid  mental 
symptoms  reference  has  already  been 
made,  suffered  when  young  from  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  was 
afterwards  liable  to  convulsions.  Paga¬ 
nini,  the  musician,  suffered  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  catalepsy  when  four  years  old, 
and  later  on  was  the  victim  of  recurring 
convulsions  ;  and  Schiller,  who  was  very 
delicate  from  youth,  was  also  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  recurring  fainting  fits  and  con¬ 
vulsions. 

The  lesser  forms  of  nervous  disorder 
— headache,  malaise,  and  recurring 
periods  of  nervous  prostration — are  too 
common  among  all  brain-workers  to  call 
for  special  notice  here.  The  latest 
biography  of  a  woman  of  genius  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrates  this  milder  form  of  the 
penalty  which  mortals  have  to  pay  for 
daring  to  aspire  to  the  ranks  of  the  im¬ 
mortals.  In  George  Eliot  we  have  one 
more  name  added  to  the  list  of  great 
ones  to  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
French  writer,  has  been  granted  “  le 
funes  te  privilege  d’ entendre  crier  a  toute 
heure  les  ressorts de  leur  machine.” 

V.  One  other  significant  group  of 
facts  remains  to  be  touched  on.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  insanity  or  other  form 
of  nervous  disorder  has  shown  itself  in 
the  same  family  as  genius,  whether  as  its 
forerunner,  companion,  or  successor. 
Chateaubriand’s  father  is  said  to  have 
died  of  apoplexy.  Schopenhauer’s 


grandmother  and  uncle  were  imbecile. 
Several  distinguished  men  had  insane 
sisters,  among  others  Richelieu,  Diderot, 
Hegel,*  and  Charles  Lamb.  One  of 
Mendelssohn’s  sons  became  insane. f 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  brief  review 
of  the  alleged  facts  to  give  an  adequate 
impression  of  their  variety  and  range. 
It  now  remains  to  inquire  into  their  pre¬ 
cise  evidential  value. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises 
here  is  whether  the  facts  are  well  au¬ 
thenticated  and  accurately  presented. 
A  cautious  mind  will  readily  reflect  that 
if  genius  as  such  is  apt  to  assume  an 
abnormal  aspect  to  average  common- 
sense,  biographers  may  easily  have  in¬ 
vented,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  some  of 
the  alleged  morbid  characteristics  of  the 
great  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  falsify¬ 
ing  of  the  record  of  greatness  has  taken 
place.  I  may  refer  to  the  story  of  the 
madness  and  suicide  of  Lucretius,  which 
is  extremely  doubtful,  and  may  have 
grown  out  of  a  religious  horror  the 
supposed  tendency  of  his  writings.  The 
story  of  Newton’s  madness,  again,  which 
is  given  by  a  French  biographer,  and 
which  is  ably  refuted  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  may  owe  much  of  its  piquancy 
to  what  may  be  called  the  unconscious 
inventiveness  of  prejudice.  Very  possi¬ 
bly  the  stories  of  the  visions  of  Brutus, 
Cromwell,  and  others  have  had  a  like 
origin. 

Again,  it  will  be  said  that  even  medi¬ 
cal  men — wishing  like  others  to  magnify 
their  office— may  have  been  too  ready  in 
spying  out  the  symptoms  of  insanity.  If 
they  are  fallible  in  dealing  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  subject,  all  of  whose  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  are  accessible  to 
observation,  how  much  more  likely  are 
they  to  err  in  diagnosing  the  minds  of 
the  dead  by  help  of  a  few  fragmentary 
indications  only  ?  I  think  the  force  of 
this  objection,  too,  must  be  allowed. 
When,  for  example,  a  French  alienist 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  in 

•  That  Hegel's  sister  was  insane  and 
drowned  herself  is  asserted  by  Moreau,  on  the 
authority  of  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  and  quoted  by  Radestock. 

f  Symptoms  of  insanity  are  said  by  Moreau 
to  have  shown  themselves  in  the  families  of 
several  eminent  rulers,  including  Peter  the 
Great.  (See  Radestock,  p.  4  seq.) 
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order  to  prove  that  the  belief  of  Sokrates 
in  a  controlling  divinity  (rd  datfi6viov) 
was  a  symptom  of  mental  disease,  a  lay¬ 
man  may  be  pardoned  for  demanding  a 
mode  of  investigation  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  proud  claims  of  science  to 
our  absolute  and  unstinted  confidence. 
A  well-informed  and  critical  reader  of 
M.  Moreau’s  tables  of  biographical  facts 
will  not  fail  to  challenge  more  than  one 
statement  of  his  respecting  the  morbid 
characteristics  of  great  men,  ancient  and 
modern.* 

Allowing,  however,  for  a  margin  of 
error,  I  do  not  think  any  candid  mind 
will  fail  to  see  that  such  a  body  of  facts 
as  remains  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
drawing  a  conclusion.  If  men  of  the 
highest  intellectual  calibre  were  not  more 
liable  to  mental  and  nervous  disorders 
than  others,  no  such  list  out  of  the  short 
roll  of  great  names  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  No  elaborate  calculations  are 
needed,  I  think,  to  show  that  mental 
malady  occurs  too  often  in  the  history 
of  genius.f 

One  might  perhaps  try  to  evade  the 
unpalatable  conclusion  by  saying  that 
there  is  genius  and  genius  ;  that  it  is 
weakly,  one-sided,  and  bizarre  original¬ 
ity  which  exhibits  these  unhealthinesses, 
whereas  the  larger  and  more  vigorous 
productiveness  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Shakes¬ 
peare,  or  a  Goethe,  is  free  from  such 
blemishes.!  I  think,  however,  that  our 
facts  will  compel  us  to  reject  this  saving 
clause.  There  is  no  question  among 
competent  critics  of  the  splendid  quality 
of  genius  of  Swift,  of  Carlyle,  or  of  Bee¬ 
thoven.  Nor  in  cases  of  so-called 
healthy  genius  can  it  be  said  that  noth¬ 
ing  abnormal  ever  shows  itself.  The 

*  .^s  when  he  sees  in  Swift's  witty  pamphlet 
on  Ireland  a  distinct  presage  of  oncoming  in¬ 
sanity.  In  some  cases  he  is  inexact  in  stating 
his  facts,  as  when  he  says  that  Saint-Simon 
committed  suicide. 

■f  The  proportion  is  the  more  striking,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  known  that  insanity  is  particu¬ 
larly  frequent  among  the  more  highly  educated 
class  of  the  community. 

t  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  when  he  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  poets  of  “  great  sun-kindled  construc¬ 
tive  imagination”  and  those  who  have  ”  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  moonlight  genius  given  them  to 
compensate  them  for  their  imperfection  of 
nature,”  and  who  are  invariably  ”  tinged  with 
melancholy.  ’  ’  {A  utoctat  of  tht  Breakfast  Table, 
chap,  viii.) 


above  references  to  Goethe  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  liability  of  abnormal  devia¬ 
tion  even  in  the  strongest  and  seemingly 
most  stable  type  of  genius.  As  for 
Shakespeare,  the  instance  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Lamb  and  others  who  have 
come  to  the  defence  of  genius,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  our  knowledge  of  his 
personality  and  life  is  far  too  meagre  to 
justify  any  conclusion  on  the  point.* 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  very  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  If  too  much  has 
been  made  of  the  alleged  positive  in¬ 
stances,  too  much  has  been  made  also  of 
the  apparent  contradictions  or  excep¬ 
tions.  The  record  of  past  greatness  is 
far  too  scanty  for  the  most  plodding 
student  to  find  all  cases  of  morbid 
symptoms  which  have  presented  them¬ 
selves.  We  who  live  in  an  age  when  a 
fierce  light  beats  on  the  throne  of  intel¬ 
lect,  when  the  public  which  genius  serves 
is  greedy  of  every  trivial  detail  of  in¬ 
formation  respecting  its  behavior  in  the 
curtained  recess  of  private  life,  can 
hardly  understand  how  our  ancestors 
could  have  neglected  to  chronicle  and  to 
preserve  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
greatest  of  men.  Yet  such  is  the  case, 
and  the  further  we  go  back  the  scantier 
the  biographic  page.  Inasmuch,  too,  as 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  intellectual  heroes  themselves 
or  their  families  would  possess  no  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind,  we 
may  feel  confident  that  in  many  cases 
where  we  have  a  fairly  full  record  im¬ 
portant  data  are  omitted. 

Another  thought  naturally  occurs  to 
one  in  this  connection.  Without  en¬ 
dorsing  the  ancient  proverb  that  the  best 
men  die  in  their  youth,  we  may  find  good 
grounds  for  conjecturing  that  many  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  genius  have  passed 
away  before  their  powers  culminated  in 
the  production  of  a  great  monumental 
work.  The  early  collapse  of  so  many 
who  did  attain  fame  suggests  this  con¬ 
clusion.  And  among  such  short-lived 
and  unknown  recipients  of  the  Divine 
afflatus  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that 
there  were  a  considerable  number  who 
succumbed  to  some  of  those  forms  of 

*  Even  the  little  that  we  know  does  not  all 
point  one  way.  Against  the  fine  business  ca¬ 
pacity  and  so  forth  we  have  to  set  the  youthful 
excesses  of  which  rumor  speaks. 
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psycho-physical  disease  which  have  so 
often  attacked  their  survivors. 

It  seems  then  to  be  an  irresistible  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  foremost  among  human 
intellects  have  had  more  than  their  share 
of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
possession  of  genius  appears  in  some 
way  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  robust  mental  health.  And 
here  arises  the  question  how  we  are  to 
view  this  connection.  Is  the  presence 
of  the  creative  faculty  to  be  regarded  as 
itself  an  abnormal  excrescence  in  the 
human  mind  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  and  fruition  of  the  faculty  are  apt 
to  be  attended  with  circumstances  which 
are  injurious  to  perfect  mental  well¬ 
being  ? 

In  order  to  understand  the  precise  re¬ 
lation  between  two  things,  we  ought  to 
know  all  about  the  nature  and  causes  of 
each.  But  this  we  are  very  far  from 
knowing  in  the  present  case.  Science 
has,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  clear  up 
the  ancient  mystery  of  madness.  We 
now  know  that  it  has  a  perfectly  natural 
origin,  and  we  understand  a  good  deal 
respecting  the  more  conspicuous  agen¬ 
cies,  psychical  and  physical,  predispos¬ 
ing  and  exciting,  which  brings  about 
the  malady.  Yet  so  intricate  is  the  sub¬ 
ject,  so  complex  and  subtle  the  influences 
which  may  conspire  to  just  disturb  the 
mental  balance,  that  in  many  cases,  even 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  an  individual 
and  his  antecedents,  the  most  skilful  ex¬ 
pert  finds  himself  unable  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  and  exhaustive  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon. 

With  respect  to  genius  the  case  is 
much  worse.  We  may  have  a  clearer  in¬ 
tuition  of  its  organic  composition  than 
the  ancients  ;  we  may  be  able  better  than 
they  to  describe  in  psychological  terms 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  original  and 
creative  mind.  But  we  have  hardly  ad¬ 
vanced  a  step  with  respect  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  genesis  and  antecedents.  We 
do,  no  doubt,  know  some  little  about  its 
family  history.  Mr.  Galton,  with  his 
characteristic  skill  in  striking  out  new 
paths  of  experimental  research,  has 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  with  respect  to  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  high  intellectual  endowments. 
But  these  researches  supply  no  answer 
to  the  supremely  interesting  question. 
How  does  the  light  of  genius  happen  to 


flash  out  in  this  particular  family  at  this 
precise  moment  ?  A  preparation  there 
may  be,  as  Goethe  somewhere  hints,  in 
the  patient  building  up  by  the  family  of 
sterling  intellectual  and  moral  virtues. 
But  this  is  hardly  the  beginning  of  an 
explanation.  How  much  the  better  are 
we  able  to  comprehend  Carlyle’s  won¬ 
drous  gift  of  spiritual  clairvoyance  for 
knowing  that  he  came  of  a  thoroughly 
sound  stock,  having  more  than  the 
average,  it  may  be,  of  Northern  shrewd¬ 
ness  ?  To  trace  the  family  characteris¬ 
tics  in  a  great  man  is  one  thing,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  genius  which  ennobles  and  im¬ 
mortalises  these  is  another.* 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
then,  genius  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  signal  and  impressive  manifestation 
of  that  tendency  of  Nature  to  variation 
and  individuation  in  her  organic  forma¬ 
tions  which  modern  science  is  compelled 
to  retain  among  its  unexplained  facts. 
Why  we  have  a  Shakespeare,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  a  Goethe  here  and  now,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  answered.  Our 
ignorance  of  the  many  hidden  threads 
that  make  up  the  inextricable  skein  of 
causation  forces  us  to  regard  each  new 
appearance  of  the  lamp  of  genius  with 
much  of  the  wonder,  if  with  something 
less  of  the  superstition,  with  which  the 
ancients  viewed  it. 

This  being  so,  we  must  be  content 
with  a  very  tentative  and  provisional 
theory  of  the  relations  between  genius 
and  mental  disease.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  follow  M.  Moreau  in  his  hardy 
paradox  that  genius  has  as  its  material 
substratum  a  semi- morbid  state  of  the 
brain,  a  neuropathic  constitution  which 
is  substantially  indentical  with  the 
"insane  temperament’’  or  "insane 
neurosis. ’’f  For  first  of  all  the  facts  do 
not  support  such  a  generalisation.  If 
the  "  genial  temperament”  involved  a 
distinct  constitutional  disposition  to  in¬ 
sanity,  the  number  of  great  men  who 
have  actually  become  insane  would  cer- 

*  Much  the  same  applies  to  what  M.  Taine 
and  others  have  said  about  the  larger  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  original  teacher  and  the  artist  by  the 
traditions  of  the  community  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  See,  for  a  careful  treatment  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  antecedents  of  genius, 
an  article  by  M.  H.  }oIy,  *'  Psychologie  des 
Grands  Hommes”  (III.)  in  the  Revue  Philot- 
ophique,  August,  1883. 

f  Op,  cit.  p.  463  seq. 
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tainly  be  much  greater  than  it  is.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  this  proposition  re¬ 
poses  on  far  too  unsubstantial  a  basis  of 
hypothetical  neurology.  We  know  too 
little  of  the  variations  of  nerve  structure 
and  function  to  pronounce  confidently 
on  the  essential  identity  of  the  nervous 
organisation  in  the  case  of  the  man  of 
genius  and  of  the  insane.* 

A  more  modest  and  possibly  more 
hopeful  way  of  approaching  the  question 
appears  to  offer  itself  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  psychical  characteristics  of 
genius.  We  may  inquire  into  those 
peculiarities  of  sensibility  and  emotion, 
as  well  as  of  intellect,  which  are  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  typical  psychical  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  great  man,  and  may  trace 
out  some  of  the  more  important  reflex 
influences  of  the  life  of  intellectual  pro¬ 
duction  on  his  mind  and  character. 
What  we  all  recgonise  as  genius  displays 
itself  in  some  large  original  conception, 
whether  artistic,  scientific,  or  practical. 
And  it  seems  not  improbable  that  by  a 
closer  investigation  of  the  conditions  and 
the  results  of  this  large  constructive  ac¬ 
tivity  of  mind  we  may  find  a  clue  to  the 
apparent  anomaly  that  grand  intellectual 
powers  are  so  fre(}uently  beset  with  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  infirmity.  These  lurking- 
places  of  abnormal  tendencies  will,  we 
may  expect,  betray  themselves  more 
readily  in  the  case  of  artistic  and  espe¬ 
cially  poetic  genius,  which  has,  indeed, 
always  been  viewed  as  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  form,  and  as  the  typical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  creative  power. 

No  careful  student  of  genius  can  fail 
to  see  that  it  has  its  roots  in  a  nervous 
organisation  of  exceptional  delicacy. 
Keenness  of  sensibility,  both  to  physical 
and  mental  stimuli,  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  attributes  of  the  original  mind. 
This  preternatural  sensitiveness  of  nerve 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  two  latest 
records  of  poetic  genius.  Carlyle’s 
lively  impressibility  to  sounds  and  other 
sensuous  agents  is  familiar  to  all.f  And 

*  Dr.  Maudslcy  is  more  guarded,  contenting 
himself  with  saying  :  “  It  is  truly  remarkable 
how  much  mankind  has  been  indebted  for 
special  displays  of  talent,  if  not  of  genius,  to 
individuals  who  themselves,  or  whose  parents, 
have  sprung  from  families  in  which  there  has 
been  some  predisposition  to  insanity”  {Respon¬ 
sibility  in  Mental  Disease,  p.  47). 

f  Goethe,  Schopenhauer,  and  other  great 
men  were  particularly  sensitive  to  sounds. 


of  George  Eliot  it  has  been  well  said  that 
“  her  nerves  were  servile  to  every  skyey 
influence.”  And  what  a  range  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  emotion  are  at  once  suggested 
by  names  like  Milton,  Dante,  Shelley, 
Heine  ! 

This  fineness  of  the  sentient  fibre 
stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  side  of  genius.  It  is  not  so  much 
an  accompaniment  of  the  creative  imagi¬ 
nation  as  its  vitalising  principle.  The 
wide  and  penetrating  vision  of  the  poet 
is  the  correlative  of  his  quick,  delicate, 
and  many-sided  sensibility.  And  the 
stimulus  which  ever  urges  him  toward 
the  ideal  region,  which  makes  him  de¬ 
vote  his  days  to  the  pursuit  of  some 
ravishing  idea,  has  its  origin  in  his  rare, 
almost  superhuman,  capacity  of  feeling. 
The  modest  limits  of  the  real  world  fail 
to  slack  his  thirst  for  the  delight  of 
beauty,  for  the  raptures  of  the  sublime. 
Hence  the  impulse  to  fashion  new 
worlds  of  his  own.  And  by  such  ideal 
activities  the  emotional  sensibilities 
which  prompted  them  are  deepened  and 
intensified. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  this  glance  at 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  imagina¬ 
tive  creation,  that  it  has  one  of  its  main 
impulses  in  uncommon  experiences  of 
suffering.  The  fine  nervous  organisa¬ 
tion,  tremulously  responsive  to  every 
touch,  constitutes  in  itself,  in  this  all  too 
imperfect  world  of  ours,  a  special  dis¬ 
pensation  of  sorrow.  Exquisite  sensi¬ 
bility  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  poise  of  nervous  structure  eminently 
favorable  to  the  experience  of  jarring 
and  dislocating  shock.  And  it  is  this  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  rude  shock  over  smooth, 
agreeable  stimulation — of  a  sense  of  dis¬ 
sonance  in  things  over  the  joyous  con¬ 
sciousness  of  harmony — which  seems  to 
supply  one  of  the  most  powerful  inci- 
tants  to  the  life  of  imagination.  Hence 
the  dark  streak  of  melancholy  which  one 
so  often  detects  in  the  early  years  of  the 
great  man. 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  must  entail 
suffering  in  other  ways.  As  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  man  of  genius  often  tells 
us,  he  is  apt  to  become  aware,  at  a  pain¬ 
fully  early  date,  that  his  exceptional  en*. 
dowments  and  the  ardent  consuming  im¬ 
pulses  which  belong  to  them  collide  with 
the  utilities  and  purposes  of  ordinary 
life.  The  soul  intent  on  dreaming  its 
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secret  dream  of  beauty  is  unfit  for  the 
business  which  makes  up  the  common 
working  life  of  plain,  prosaic  men.  The 
youth  to  whom  the  embodiment  of  a 
noble  artistic  idea  or  the  discovery  of  a 
large,  fructifying,  moral  truth,  is  the 
one  absorbing  interest,  will  be  apt  to 
take  a  shockingly  low  view  of  banking, 
school-mastering,  and  the  other  respect¬ 
able  occupations  of  ordinary  citizens. 

It  follows  that  the  man  of  genius  is,  by 
his  very  constitution  and  vocation,  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  Solitary.  He  is 
apt  to  offend  the  world  into  which  he  is 
born  by  refusing  to  bow  the  knee  to  its 
conventional  deities.  His  mood  of  dis¬ 
content  with  things  presents  itself  as  a 
reflection  on  their  contented  view.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  peculiar  leanings 
and  aspirations  are  incomprehensible  to 
them,  and  stamp  him  as  an  alien.  “  11  y 
a  peu  de  vices,”  says  Chamfort,  with  a 
grim  irony,  “  qui  empechent  un  homme 
d’avoir  t^aucoup  d’amis,  autant  que 
peuvent  le  faire  de  trop  grandes  quali- 
tes.’’  Hence  the  profound  solitude  of 
so  many  of  the  earth’s  great  ones,  which 
even  the  companionships  of  the  home 
have  not  sufficed  to  fill  up.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  ardent  emotions 
of  the  man  of  genius  bring  their  extra 
need  of  sympathy.  Even  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  intellectual  dissent  from  others 
may  become  to  a  deeply  sympathetic 
nature  an  anguish.  ”  I  believe  you 
know”  (writes  Leopardi  to  a  friend), 
“  but  I  hope  you  have  not  experienced 
how  thought  can  crucify  and  martyrise 
anyone  who  thinks  somewhat  differently 
from  others.” 

Such  isolation  is  distinctly  unfavor¬ 
able  to  mental  health.  It  deprives  a 
man  of  wholesome  contact  with  others’ 
experience  and  ideas,  and  disposes  to 
abnormal  eccentricities  of  thought.  It 
profoundly  affects  the  emotional  na¬ 
ture,  breeding  melancholy,  suspicion 
of  others,  misanthropy,  and  other  un¬ 
wholesome  progeny.  'The  ”  strange  in¬ 
terior  tomb  life”  of  which  Carlyle  speaks 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of 
this  isolation  in  fostering  the  minute 
germs  of  morbid  delusion. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  process  of  intel¬ 
lectual  origination,  we  shall  find  new 
elements  of  danger,  new  forces  adverse 
to  the  perfect  serenity  of  mental  health. 
If  the  rich  biographical  literature  of 


modern  times  teaches  us  anything,  it  is 
that  original  production  is  the  severest 
strain  of  human  faculty,  the  most  violent 
and  exhausting  form  of  cerebral  action. 
The  pleasing  fiction  that  the  perfectly- 
shaped  artistic  product  occurs  to  the 
ceative  mind  as  a  kind  of  happy  thought 
is  at  once  dispelled  by  a  little  study  of 
great  men’s  recorded  experience.  All 
fine  original  work,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
represents  severe  intellectual  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  producer,  not  necessarily 
at  the  moment  of  achievement,  but  at 
least  in  a  preparatory  collection  and 
partial  elaboration  of  material.  The 
rapidity  with  which  Scott  threw  off  his 
masterpieces  of  fiction  is  only  understood 
by  remembering  how  he  had  steeped  h's 
imagination  for  years  in  the  life,  the 
scenery,  and  the  history  of  his  country. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 
swift  and  seemingly  facile  mode  of  crea¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  an  easy  play  of 
faculty,  akin  to  the  spontaneous  sportive¬ 
ness  of  witty  talk.  It  involves  the  full 
tension  of  the  mental  powers,  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  the  cerebral  machine  at  full  speed. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  more  than 
one  man  of  genius,  this  fierce  activity  is 
fed  and  sustained  by  violent  emotional 
excitement.*  The  notion  of  producing 
a  work  of  high  imaginative  power  in  a 
state  of  perfect  cold  blood  is,  as  Plato 
long  ago  pointed  out,  absurd.  Spiritual 
generation  only  takes  place  when  the 
soul  burns  and  throbs  as  with  a  fever. 
At  the  moment  of  productive  inspiration 
the  whole  being  is  agitated  to  its  depths, 
and  the  latent  deposits  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  come  to  the  surface.  This  full 
springtide  of  imagination,  this  cerebral 
turmoil  and  clash  of  currents,  makes  the 
severest  demands  on  the  controlling  and 
guiding  forces  of  volition.  And  it  is 
only  when  the  mind  is  capable  of  the 
highest  effort  of  sustained  concentration 
that  the  process  of  selecting  and  organis-. 
ing  can  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  inflow 
of  material.  Hence,  though  the  excite¬ 
ment  may  in  certain  cases  be  intensely 
pleasurable,  it  is  nearly  always  fatiguing 
and  wearing. 

But  great  artistic  works  are  not  always 
flashed  into  the  world  by  this  swift  elec- 

*  Byron,  Goethe,  Dickens,  and  others  attest 
to  this.  Compare  what  George  Eliot  says 
about  the  way  in  which  the  third  volume  of 
Adam  Bede  was  produced  (,Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  155). 
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trie  process.  Some  books  that  men  will 
not  let  die  have  been  the  result  of 
lengthened  toil  troubled  by  many  a 
miserable  check  and  delay.  The  record 
of  Carlyle’s  experience  sufficiently  illus¬ 
trates  the  truth  that  there  is  no  necessary 
relation  between  rapidity  of  invention  and 
execution  and  artistic  value  of  result.* 
Much  depends  on  the  passing  mood, 
more  still  on  the  temperament  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  artist.  There  are  others  be¬ 
sides  Carlyle  to  whom  spiritual  parturi¬ 
tion  has  been  largely  an  experience  of 
suffering,  the  pangs  being  but  rarely 
submerged  in  the  large,  joyous  con¬ 
sciousness  that  a  new  idea  is  born  into 
the  world.  And  when  this  is  so  there  is 
another  kind  of  strain  on  the  mental 
machine.  The  struggle  with  intellectual 
obstacle,  the  fierce  passionate  resolve  to 
come  in  s  Reine  which  every  student  ex¬ 
periences  in  a  humble  way,  becomes 
something  for  the  spectator  to  tremble 
at. 

It  is  surprising  that  such  states  of 
mental  stress  and  storm  should  after¬ 
wards  leave  the  subject  exhausted  and 
prostrate  ?  The  wild  excitement  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  apt  to  dull  the  sense  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  prosaic  enjoyments  with 
which  ordinary  mortals  have  to  content 
themselves.  More  than  this,  the  long 
and  intense  preoccupation  with  the 
things  of  the  imagination  is  apt  to  induce 
a  certain  lethargy  and  stupor  of  the 
senses,  in  which  the  sharp  outlines  of 
reality  are  effaced  in  a  misty  dream-like 
phantasmagoria.  The  reader  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  Afemoirs  need  not  be  reminded 
how  plainly  all  this  appears  in  his  ex¬ 
perience.  Even  the  warm  and  gladden¬ 
ing  ray  of  dawning  prosperity  failed  to 
cheer  him  in  these  hours  of  spiritual  col¬ 
lapse.  And  he  exclaims  in  one  place 
that  there  is  no  other  pleasure  and 
possession  for  him  but  that  of  feeling 
himself  working  and  alive.f 

In  addition  to  these  adverse  forces, 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  common 
conditions  of  the  life  of  genius,  there 

*  M.  Joly  illustrates  the  same  fact  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Voltaire.  Rn>ue  Philospphique, 
November  1882,  pp.  4(^,  497. 

f  Thomas  Carlyle,  vol.  ii.  p.  129.  Probably 
one  reason  why  painters  so  rarely  show  morbid 
mental  traits  is  that  in  their  case  the  function 
of  the  senses  can  never  be  so  completely  over¬ 
borne  by  the  weight  of  imagination. 


are  others  which,  though  less  constant, 
present  themselves  very  frequently  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  first.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  the  man  of  decided 
originality  of  thought,  being  as  it  were 
one  born  out  of  due  time,  has  to  bear 
the  strain  of  production  for  a  while  un¬ 
cheered  by  the  smile  of  recognition. 
And  when  there  is  great  originality,  not 
only  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  form  of 
expression,  such  recognition  may  come 
too  slowly  to  be  of  any  remunerative 
value.  Neglect  or  ridicule  is  the  form 
of  greeting  which  the  world  has  often 
given  to  the  propounder  of  a  new  truth  ; 
and  where,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
want  of  instant  recognition  means  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  which  chafes  with 
unusual  severity  the  delicate  fibres  of 
sensitive  men,  we  have  a  new  and  con¬ 
siderable  force  added  to  the  agencies 
which  threaten  to  undermine  the  not  too 
stable  edifice  of  the  great  man’s  mental 
and  moral  constitution.  Johnson,  Les¬ 
sing,  Burns,  Leopardi,  and  many  an¬ 
other  name,  will  here  occur  to  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  lives  of  modern  men  of 
letters. 

In  view  of  this  combination  of  threat¬ 
ening  agencies,  one  begins  to  understand 
the  many  eloquent  things  which  have 
been  said  about  the  fatality  of  great 
gifts.  This  one  finds  a  meaning  in  the 
definition  of  poetic  genius  given  by 
Lamartine  when  speaking  of  Byron — “  a 
vibration  of  the  human  fibre  as  strong 
as  the  heart  of  man  can  bear  without 
breaking.” 

It  is  not  meant  here  that  even  when 
all  these  destructive  elements  are  present 
a  distinctively  pathological  condition  of 
mind  must  necessarily  ensue.  Their 
effect  may  be  fully  counteracted  by  other 
and  resisting  agencies.  Of  these  the  two 
most  important  are  bodily  energy  and 
health  on  the  one  hand,  and  strength  of 
will  or  character  on  the  other.  Where 
these  are  both  found  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  as  in  Goethe,  we  have  a 
splendid  example  of  healthy  genius.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  either,  atjd  still  more 
if  both,  of  these  are  wanting,  we  have  a 
state  of  things  which  is  exceedingly 
likely  to  develop  a  distinctly  pathologi¬ 
cal  state  of  mind.* 

*  That  is,  quite  apart  from  any  inherited 
physical  predisposition  to  nervous  disease. 
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How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  com¬ 
monly  fare  with  the  world's  intellectual 
heroes  with  respect  to  these  means  of 
defence  ?  As  to  the  physical  defence,  it 
is  known  that  a  number  of  great  men 
have  had  a  physique  fairly  adequate  to 
the  severe  demands  made  on  the  nervous 
organisation.  They  were  men  of  power¬ 
ful  frame,  strong  muscles,  and  good 
digestion.  But  such  robustness  of  bodi¬ 
ly  health  seems  by  no  means  the  com¬ 
mon  rule.  The  number  of  puny  and 
ill-formed  men  who  have  achieved  mar¬ 
vellous  things  in  intellectual  production 
is  a  fact  which  has  often  been  remarked 
on.  So  common  an  accompaniment  of 
great  intellectual  exertion  is  defective 
digestion,  that  an  ingenious  writer  has 
tried  to  show  that  the  maladies  of  genius 
have  their  main  source  in  dyspepsia  * 
No  Englishman  in  thinking  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  can  fail  to  recollect  that  the  three 
of  his  countrywomen  who  have  given 
most  distinct  proof  of  creative  power — 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
George  Eliot — were  hampered  with  a 
physical  frame  pitiably  unequal  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cerebral  superstructure.! 

Coming  now  to  the  moral  defence,  the 
thought  at  once  suggests  itself  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  more  than 
one  writer,  genius  consists  in  preter¬ 
natural  force  of  will  more  than'  in  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is,  we  are  told,  only  the 
man  with  an  infinite  capacity  to  take 
pains  who  is  truly  great.  The  prolonged 
intense  concentration  of  mind  which 
precedes  the  final  achievement  is  a 
severe  exertion  and  striking  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  will. 

At  the  same  time,  a  moment’s  thought 
will  show  us  that  this  patient  mental  in¬ 
cubation  is  no  proof  of  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  of  will  and  moral  character.  J  The 


*  R.  R.  Madden,  Oh  tht  Infirmities  of 
Genius. 

f  Schopenhauer,  in  the  passages  of  his  work 
already  referred  to,  discusses  in  a  curious  and 
characteristic  way  the  physical  basis  of  genius. 
Moreau  quotes  approvingly  the  remark  of  Le- 
canus  that  men  of  the  finest  genius  were  “  of  a 
feeble  constitutfcn  and  often  infirm.”  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  Hereditary 
Genius,  contends  that  the  heroes  of  history  are 
at  least  up  to  the  average  of  men  in  physical 
strength.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  reference  to  University  statistics  is  apt  to 
mislead  here.  Senior  wranglers  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  representative  of  creative  power. 

$  It  is  evident  that  only  speculative,  as  dis- 


appropriateness  of  the  old  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  creative  inspiration  as  a  posses¬ 
sion  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  will  has 
little  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  condi¬ 
tion.  “  The  author,”  said  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  on  one  occasion,  ”  is  a  being 
with  a  predisposition  which  with  him  is 
irresistible,  a  bent  which  he  cannot  in 
any  way  avoid,  whether  it  drags  him  to 
the  abstruse  researches  of  erudition,  or 
induces  him  to  mount  into  the  feverish 
and  turbulent  atmosphere  of  imagina¬ 
tion.”  This  sense  of  quasi-exterior 
pressure  and  compulsion  is  attested  by 
more  than  one  child  of  genius.  In  some 
cases,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  among 
* ‘.tone-poets,”  we  find  this  mastery  of  the 
individual  mind  by  the  creative  impulse 
assuming  the  striking  form  of  a  sudden 
abstraction  of  the  thoughts  from  the 
surroundings  of  the  moment.  And 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  creative 
process,  the  will,  though  as  we  have  seen 
exercised  in  a  peculiarly  severe  effort,  is 
not  exercised  fully  and  in  its  highest 
form.  There  is  no  deliberate  choice  of 
activity  here.  The  man  does  not  feel 
free  to  stop  or  to  go  on.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  will  is  in  this  case  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  particular  emotion 
that  strives  for  utterance,  the  particular 
artistic  impulse  that  is  irresistibly  bent 
on  self-realisation.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  the  higher  moral  effort  of  will,  in 
choosing  what  we  are  not  at  the  moment 
inclined  to,  and  resisting  the  seductive 
force  of  extraneous  excitants.* 

These  fragmentary  remarks  may  help 
us  to  understand  the  facts  of  the  case. 
A  certain  proportion  of  great  thinkers 
and  artists  have  shown  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  heroism.  Men  who 
were  able  to  take  the  destruction  of  a 
MS.  representing  long  and  wearisome 

tinguished  from  practical  genius,  is  here  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  man  of  great  constructive 
powers  in  affairs — the  statesman,  general,  and 
so  forth — requires  will  in  the  higher  and  fuller 
sense.  And  it  has  been  remarked  that  these 
organising  intellects  rarely  exhibit  pathological 
symptoms. 

*  This  fact  of  the  absence  of  choice,  and  the 
ordinary  co-operation  of  the  personal  will  in 
artistic  production,  is  illustrated  further  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  mind  casts  oft  and  ig¬ 
nores  its  offspring.  "  Est-cebien  moi  quiai  fait 
cela  ?”  asked  Voluire  once,  on  seeing  one  of 
his  dramas  acted.  George  Eliot  attests  to  this 
strange  unmaternal  feeling  towards  her  literary 
children. 
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research  as  Newton  and  Carlyle  took  it 
must  have  had  something  of  the  stuff  of 
which  the  stoutest  character  is  woven. 
The  patient  upbearing  against  hardship 
of  men  like  Johnson  and  Lessing  is  what 
gives  the  moral  relish  to  the  biography 
of  men  of  letters.  More  than  one  in¬ 
tellectual  leader,  too,  has  shown  the  rare 
quality  of  practical  wisdom.  Goethe’s 
calm  strength  of  will  displaying  itself  in 
a  careful  ordering  of  the  daily  life  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Beetho¬ 
ven  managed  just  to  keep  himself  right 
by  resolute  bodily  exercise.  In  George 
Eliot  an  exceptional  feeling  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  sufficed  for  a  nice  econo¬ 
mising  of  the  fitful  supply  of  physical 
energy. 

At  the  same  time,  our  slight  study  of 
the  ways  of  genius  has  familiarised  us 
with  illustrations  of  striking  moral  weak¬ 
nesses.  We  have  seen  a  meaning  in 
Rochefoucauld’s  paradox  that  “  il  n’ap- 
partient  qu’aux  grands  hommes  d' avoir 
de  grands  defauts.”  The  large  draught 
of  mental  energy  into  the  channels  of 
imaginative  production  is  apt  to  leave 
the  will  ill-provided  in  working  out  the 
multifarious  tasks  of  a  temperate  and 
virtuous  life. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  possession 
of  genius  carries  with  it  special  liabilities 
to  the  action  of  the  disintegrating  forces 
which  environ  us  all.  It  involves  a  state 
of  delicate  equipoise,  of  unstable  equilib¬ 
rium,  in  the  psycho-physical  organisa¬ 
tion.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  one 
may  venture  to  affirm  that  great  original 
power  of  mind  is  incompatible  with  nice 
adjustment  to  surroundings,  and  so  with 
perfect  well-being.  And  here  it  is  that 
we  see  the  real  qualitative  difference  be¬ 
tween  genius  and  talent.  This  last 
means  superior  endowment  in  respect  of 
the  common  practical  intelligence  which 
all  men  understand  and  appraise.  The 
man  of  talent  follows  the  current  modes 
of  thought,  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  popular  eye,  produces  the  kind 
of  thing  which  hits  the  taste  of  the 
moment,  and  is  never  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  abandoning  himself  to  the  intoxicating 
excitement  of  production.  To  the  origi¬ 
nal  inventor  of  ideas  and  moulder  of  new 
forms  of  art  this  intoxication  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  everything.  He  is  under 
a  kind  of  divine  behest  to  make  and 
fashion  something  new  and  great,  and  at 


the  moment  of  compliance  recks  little  of 
the  practical  outcome  to  himself.  And 
such  recklessness  is  clearly  only  one 
form  of  imprudence,  and  so  of  raal- 
adaptation. 

But  if  improvident,  he  is  improvident 
in  a  high  cause.  Emerson  and  others 
have  taught  us  the  uses  of  the  great  man. 
The  teacher  of  a  new  truth,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  a  higher  and  worthier  form  of 
artistic  expression,  is  one  in  advance  of 
his  age,  who  by  his  giant  exertions  enables 
the  community,  and  even  the  whole  race, 
to  reach  forward  to  a  further  point  in 
the  line  of  intellectual  evolution.  He  is 
a  scout  who  rides  out  well  in  advance  of 
the  intellectual  army,  and  who  by  this 
very  advance  and  isolation  from  the 
main  body  is  exposed  to  special  perils. 
Thus  genius,  like  philanthropy  or  con¬ 
scious  self-sacrifice  for  others,  is  a  mode 
of  variation  of  human  nature  which, 
though  unfavorable  to  the  conservation 
of  the  individual,  aids  in  the  evolution 
of  the  species. 

If  this  be  a  sound  view  of  the  nature 
and  social  function  of  the  man  of 
genius,  it  may  teach  more  than  one 
practical  lesson.  Does  it  not,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  suggest  that  there  is  room  just 
now  for  more  consideration  in  dealing 
with  the  infirmities  of  great  men  ? 
There  is  no  need  of  exonerating  intel¬ 
lectual  giants  from  the  graver  human  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  We  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  genius  has  its  own  special  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  that  noblesse  oblige  here 
too.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  do  well 
also  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  life  of  in¬ 
tellectual  creation  has  its  own  peculiar 
besetments,  and  that  in  the  very  task  of 
fulfilling  his  high  and  eminently  humane 
mission,  and  giving  the  world  of  his 
mind’s  best,  the  great  man  may  become 
unequal  to  the  smaller  fortitudes  of 
everyday  life.  To  judge  of  the  degree 
of  blameworthiness  of  faults  of  temper 
is  a  nice  operation  which  may  even  tran¬ 
scend  the  ability  of  a  clever  and  prac¬ 
tised  critic.  Perhaps  the  temper  most 
appropriate  to  the  contemplation  of 
genius,  and  most  conducive  to  fairness 
of  moral  judgment,  is  one  in  which 
reverence  is  softened  by  personal  grati¬ 
tude,  and  this  last  made  more  complete¬ 
ly  human  by  a  touch  of  regretful  pity. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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Mirrored  in  the  pages  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  as  the  forests  and  head¬ 
lands  are  mirrored  in  some  far-stretch¬ 
ing  lake,  are  the  deepest  and  strongest 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  Transat¬ 
lantic  mind.  Yet  his  name  is,  in  the 
minds  of  many  Englishmen,  associ.'ited 
chiefly  with  one  form  of  literary  effort, 
and  that  not  the  highest,  though  in  its 
way  unsurpassed.  We  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  to  draw  attention,  not  only  to  The 
Biglou'  Papers,  which  have  made  for 
their  author  a  name  sui generis,  but  to 
those  writings  of  graver  import  by  which 
he  would  probably  prefer  to  be  ulti¬ 
mately  judged. 

Mr.  Lowell  comes  of  an  old  Massa¬ 
chusetts  family.  His  grandfather,  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  lawyers  of  that  State,  and  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Everett  as  “  among 
those  who  enjoyed  the  public  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  times  which  tried 
men’s  souls.”  He  w’as  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  and  introduced 
the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
effected  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that 
State.  Washington  appointed  him  the 
first  judge  of  the  United  States’  District 
Court,  and  at  his  death  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  father  of  the  poet, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  was  for  some 
fifty  year’s  pastor  of  the  West  Church  of 
Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  studied  divinity 
under  Hunter,  and  moral  philosophy 
under  Dugald  Stewart.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  chiefly  of  a 
theological  character.  The  maternal 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Lowell  were  of  Danish 
origin,  but  emigrated  to  America  from 
Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys.  Mr.  Lowell 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  stately  old  mansion  of  Elmwood, 
which  once  had  the  honor  of  sheltering 
Washington,  and  was  afterwards  the 
property  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  abundant  allusions 


in  his  works  proving  his  deep  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  picturesque  home  of  his 
childhood.  We  can  linger  but  to  quote 
one  such  passage  from  ”  A  Day  in 
June”  : — 

One  tall  elm,  this  hundredth  year 
Doge  of  our  leafy  Venice  here. 

Who  with  an  annual  ring  doth  wed 
The  blue  Adriatic  overhead, 

Shadows,  with  his  palatial  mass. 

The  deep  canals  of  flowing  grass. 

Where  glow  the  dandelions  sparse 
For  shadows  of  Italian  stars. 

Mr.  Lowell  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1838,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year. 
First  drawn  towards  the  law,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  after  the  usual  prelim¬ 
inary  studies,  but  the  love  of  letters  had 
already  becon.e  a  formidable  passion 
with  him,  and  he  surrendered  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law  for  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  if  less  remunerative,  one  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  January  1843  he  began,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert  Carter,  a 
literary  and  critical  magazine,  called 
The  Pioneer.  Three  numbers  appeared, 
and  then  the  periodical  was  committed 
to  the  waters  of  l.,ethe,  not  from  any  in¬ 
herent  fault  of  its  ow'n,  for  it  was  ad¬ 
mirably  conducted,  and  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  the  reading  public  of  America 
by  the  able  and  independent  tone  of  its 
criticisms.  But  from  a  business  point 
of  view  it  proved  unremunerative.  In 
the  year  following  this  venture,  Mr. 
Lowell  was  married  to  Miss  Maria 
White,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Besides  being  the  author  of  many  excel¬ 
lent  translations  from  the  German,  Mrs. 
Lowell  was  a  writer  of  poems  of  original 
merit.  It  was  her  death  in  1853  which 
led  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  beautiful  poem  “  The  Two 
Angels.”  The  poet  pictured  two 
angels,  those  of  Life  and  Death,  the 
former  of  whom  knocked  at  his  own 
door,  and  the  latter  at  that  of  his  be¬ 
reaved  friend.  In  1854  Mr.  Lowell  de¬ 
livered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  on  English  poetry,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Chaucer  and  the  old  bal¬ 
lad-writers,  then  dealing  with  Pope  and 
others,  and  finally  coming  down  to 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  He  was 
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appointed  in  1855  to  the  much-coveted 
post  of  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in 
Harvard  College,  which  had  been  va¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Longfellow.  This  ap¬ 
pointment  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of 
a  year’s  preliminary  study  and  travel  in 
Europe  before  entering  upon  its  duties. 
Like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Lowell  made 
the  most  of  this  twelvemonth’s  sojourn 
in  Europe.  In  1856  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  maried  Miss  Frances  Dunlop,  niece 
of  ex-Governor  Dunlop,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  whose  loss  also  he  has  been  just 
called  upon  to  mourn.  In  1863  he 
undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  editorial 
supervision  of  the  North  American  Re- 
vie^v.  Long  alter  he  ceased  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  direction  of  this  able 
periodical,  Mr.  Lowell  was  a  frequent 
and  easily  recognised  contributor  to  its 
pages.  Of  our  author,  in  the  personal 
sense,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said 
than  that,  after  serving  his  country  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  important  post  of  Minister  to 
Great  Britain, — an  appointment  he  now 
relinquishes  to  the  sincere  regret  of  his 
many  English  friends.  With  regard  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  now  no  uncom¬ 
mon,  though  a  very  creditable,  thing  for 
literary  men  to  be  advanced  to  high 
diplomatic  appointments. 

At  the  opening  of  his  career  a  com¬ 
parison  was  instituted  between  Mr. 
Lowell  and  his  fellow-poet  Whittier. 
But  while  both  can  touch  a  high  note  in 
the  martial  strains  of  freedom,  and  both 
possess  descriptive  powers  of  no  com¬ 
mon  order,  here,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
comparison  ends.  Lowell  is  an  ener¬ 
getic  genius.  Whittier  a  contemplative  : 
not  that  the  former  is  devoid  of  the 
other’s  noble  contemplative  moods,  but 
he  is  at  his  best  as  the  poet  of  action. 
Even  when  dealing  with  pacific  subjects 
there  is  an  air  of  pugnacity  about  him. 
He  is  in  the  realm  of  poetry  what  Mr. 
Bright  is  in  that  of  politics.  For  men 
of  peace,  both  are  the  hardest  hitters  of 
all  the  public  men  of  our  time.  Given 
the  same  conditions,  and  Mr.  Lowell 
might  have  been  the  Bright  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Senate.  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  very  profound,  his  English  is 
most  rich  and  flexible,  while  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  expounds  are  stern  and  un- 
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bending.  Politically  he  has  two  great 
leading  convictions,  justice  and  free¬ 
dom.  He  loves  his  country  deeply,  but 
even  the  threatened  infringement  of 
those  principles  has  filled  his  soul  with 
poignant  anguish  and  regret.  When  his 
outraged  spirit  found  relief  in  scathing 
sarcasm,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican 
war,  and  subsequently,  those  who  ob¬ 
served  him  closely  might  see  the  tear 
welling  up  behind  the  fire-flash  in  his  eye. 

In  his  earliest  volume,  A  Year's  Lifcy 
published  in  1841,  poems  all  written  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  his  majority, 
there  was  more  than  enough  to  justify 
the  prescience  of  those  who  heralded  the 
appearance  of  a  new  poet.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  evidence  that  the  writer 
was  not  merely  lisping  numbers  in  an 
imitative  sense,  or  because  it  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  to  do.  He  had  something  to 
say,  and  he  said  it  spontaneously.  Said 
the  critics,  “  Our  poet’s  conceptions 
are  superior  to  his  power  of  execution,” 
but  even  here  the  charge  was  somewhat 
unfairly  pressed.  It  is  difficult  for 
every  young  Phoebus  in  poesy  to  manage 
his  steeds.  But  m  Lowell’s  case  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  complaint  was  on  the 
right  side.  It  was  not  his  imagination 
that  was  at  fault,  but  his  expression  ; 
consequently  there  was  well-grounded 
hope  of  his  oversetting  the  difficulty. 
His  youngest  work  was  full  of  noble 
qualities.  In  ”  Iren6”  and  the  stanzas 
entitled  “  Threnodia”  there  were  pas¬ 
sages  which  none  but  a  true  poet  could 
have  written.  Take  these  lines  from 
he  latter  poem  : — 

He  seemed  a  cherub  who  had  lost  his  way. 
And  wandered  hither,  so,  his  stay 
With  us  was  short,  and  ’twas  most  meet 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  ir.  earth’s  clod. 
Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  ieet 
To  stand  before  his  God. 

In  the  love-poems  of  this  first  volume 
there  is  a  distinct  impress  of  Words¬ 
worth  ;  though  not  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  verbal  plagiarism.  The  lofty  senti¬ 
ments  which  both  poets  expressed  con¬ 
cerning  woman  were  natural  to  both, 
though  Lowell  had  evidently  revelled  in 
the  descriptions  of  his  elder  brother. 
Do  not  these  stanzas,  where  the  poet  is 
describing  his  love,  carry  some  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  English  Laureate  ? — 
Blessing  she  is  :  God  made  her  so. 

And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
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Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonise  ; 

Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne’er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

She  is  a  woman  :  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 

Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

Besides  the  evidence  of  a  delicate  and 
graceful  lyrical  faculty  which  these  early 
poems  presented,  the  writer  gave  satis¬ 
factory  hostages  for  the  deep  spirit  of 
humanity  by  which  he  was  imbued. 
For  proof  of  this  fine  cosmopolitan  spirit 
turn  to  his  poem  “  The  Fatherland,”  to 
the  splendid  tribute  to  Hampden  and 
Cromwell  in  “A  Glance  behind  the 
Curtain,”  and  to  the  "  Stanzas  on  Free¬ 
dom.”  With  unfaltering  voice,  and 
while  still  approaching  manhood,  Lowell 
nobly  sang — 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

There  was  enough  in  these  utterances 
to  show  that  it  is  of  such  blood  that 
real  patriots  are  made. 

Poetically,  a  higher  vein  was  struck 
in  the  next  volume.  Legend  of  Brittany ^ 
Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Sonnets,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1844.  Though  there  might 
have  been  still  some  little  ground  for 
the  charge  of  redundancy,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  poet  was  rising  to  his  ca¬ 
pacity.  Maturity  of  thought,  a  pruned 
imagination,  and  a  greater  swing  and 
sweep  of  the  verse,  were  the  character¬ 
istics  of  this  new  volume.  The  leading 
poem,  which  relates  how  a  country 
maiden  is  betrayed  and  murdered  by  a 
knightly  lover,  is  treated  with  much 
beauty  of  language,  and  yet  scrupulous 
delicacy.  The  portrait  of  the  heroine 
Margaret  is  most  lovingly  and  exquis¬ 
itely  drawn,  and  long  remains  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  as  an  image  of  maid¬ 
enly  beauty.  Her  lover  conceals  the 
corpse  behind  the  church  altar,  but  the 
guilty  presence  is  made  known  on  a 
festival  day  by  a  voice  demanding  bap¬ 
tism  for  the  unborn  babe  in  its  embrace. 
The  murderer  is  so  appalled  by  the  in¬ 
cident  that  he  becomes  filled  with  re¬ 
morse,  and  ends  his  days  in  repentance. 
So  difficult  a  subject  requires  careful 


handling,  but  the  most  fastidious  would 
find  no  reason  to  complain  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  In  a  wholly  different  vein  are 
the  two  classical  p>oems  in  this  volume, 
“Prometheus”  and  “  Rhaecus.”  Mr 
Lowell  moralises  admirably  upon  the 
world-touching  story  of  Prometheus 
and  sees  in  his  great  heart  but  a  type 
“  of  what  all  lofty  spirits  endure,”  men 
who  would  fain  win  back  their  fellows 
“  to  strength  and  peace  through  love." 
All  the  memorial  verses  in  this  volume, 
to  Channing,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Kossuth, 
Lamartine,  and  others,  are  exceedingly 
fine  ;  while  the  “  Incident  in  a  Rail¬ 
road  Car” — relating  how  one  spoke  of 
Burns,  and  the  poet  deduced  his  general 
lessons  for  mankind  therefrom — is  now 
a  cherished  possession  with  English 
readers. 

Mr.  Lowell  next  essayed  the  treatment 
of  an  Arthurian  legend  in  “  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal.”  It  is  founded  on  the 
search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  The  knight 
is  led  in  a  dream  to  the  true  discovery, 
viz.  that  charity  to  the  miserable,  the 
outcast,  and  the  suffering  is  the  holy 
cup.  Whether  intentionally  or  inadver¬ 
tently,  in  these  opening  verses  the  writer 
closely  re|)roduces  an  idea  from  Words¬ 
worth’s  “  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality”  : — 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 

Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendois  lie  ; 

Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot. 

We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not. 

But  how  admirably  Mr.  Lowell  thus 
enforces  the  lesson  of  the  Holy  Grail,  in 
language  addressed  to  Sir  Launfal  by 
one  whom  he  had  assisted  as  a  leper, 
but  who  now  stands  before  him  glori¬ 
fied  : — 

In  many  climes  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  l^fe  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 
Behold,  it  is  here — in  this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now  ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree  ; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need  ; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three,— 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 

By  way  of  perfect  contrast  to  this 
passage  in  regard  to  style,  and  also  as 
illustrating  Mr.  Lowell’s  close  observ¬ 
ance  of  nature,  we  will  now  quote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  tfie  prelude  to  the  first  part  of 
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the  same  poem.  The  poet  is  revelling  Who  snows  his  soft,  white  sleep  and  silence 
in  the  advent  of  summer  : — 


And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  t>e  in  tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  car  lays  : 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen. 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten  ; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers  : 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 

The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun. 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 

And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 

His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and 
sings  ; 

He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her 
nest, — 

In  the  nice  car  of  Nature  which  song  is  the 
best  ? 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  most  that  the  man  who 
wrote  these  lines  is  a  true  poet,  that  he 
has  that  capacity  which  is  the  appanage 
of  all  his  race,  of  entering  into  close 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  nature, 
the  spirit  that  broods  over  all  created 
things.  Speaking  of  the  poets  in  another 
work,  the  writer  himself  says  : — 

It  is  they 

Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things. 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity. 

We  cannot  quit  these  early  poems, 
with  their  myriad  natural  beauties,  and 
the  rich  local  color  they  present,  with¬ 
out  some  references  to  ‘  The  Indian 
Summer  Reverie,”  a  poem  probably  sur¬ 
passing  all  others  for  felicitousness  of 
language  and  wealth  of  observation. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  single  image,  “  The 
clouds  like  swans  drift  down  the  stream¬ 
ing  atmosphere,”  followed  by  this 
stanza  : — 

O'er  yon  bare  knoll  the  pointed  cedar  shad¬ 
ows 

Drowse  on  the  crisp,  gray  moss  ;  the  plough¬ 
man's  call 

Creeps  faint  as  smoke  from  black,  fresh-fur¬ 
rowed  meadows ; 

The  single  crow  a  single  caw  lets  fall  ; 

And  all  around  me  every  bush  and  tree 
Says  Autumn's  here,  and  Winter  soon  will 
be, 


A  description  of  the  marshes  in  spring 
makes  one  long  for  the  rest  and  repose  so 
graphically  and  poetically  indicated  ; — 

In  Spring  they  lie  one  broad  expanse  of 
green. 

O'er  which  the  light  winds  run  with  glimmer¬ 
ing  feet. 

Here,  yellower  stripes  crack  out  the  creek 
unseen, 

There,  darker  growths  o'er  hidden  ditches 
meet  ; 

And  purpler  stains  show  where  the  blossoms 
crowd. 

As  if  the  silent  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Hung  there  becalmed,  with  the  next  breath  to 
fleet. 

All  round,  upon  the  river's  slippery  edge. 
Witching  to  deeper  calm  the  drowsy  tide. 

Whispers  and  leans  the  breeze-entangling 
sedge  ; 

Through  emerald  glooms  the  lingering  waters 
slide. 

Or,  sometimes  wavering,  throw  back  the  sun. 

And  the  stiff  banks  in  eddies  melt  and  run 
Of  dimpling  light,  and  with  the  current  seem  to 
glide. 

Two  more  stanzas,  depicting  with 
copious  imagery  the  effects  of  winter, 
and  we  must  leave  this  fascinating 
poem 

Then,  every  morn,  the  river's  banks  shine 
bright 

With  smooth  plate-armor,  treacherous  and 
frail. 

By  the  frost’s  clinking  hammers  forged  at 
night, 

'Gainst  which  the  lances  of  the  sun  prevail. 

Giving  a  pretty  emblem  of  the  day 

When  guiltier  arms  in  light  shall  melt  away. 
And  states  shall  move  free-limbed,  loosed  from 
war's  cramping  mail. 

And  now  those  waterfalls,  the  ebbing  river  ' 
Twice  every  day  creates  on  either  side. 

Tinkle,  as  through  their  fresh-sparred  grots 
they  shiver 

In  grass-arched  channels  to  the  sun  denied  ; 

High  flaps  in  sparkling  blue  the,  far-heard 
crow. 

The  silvered  flats  gleam  frostily  below. 
Suddenly  drops  the  gull,  and  breaks  the  glassy 
tide. 

But  the  deep  pathos  in  some  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  poems  is  as  striking  as  any  of 
his  other  qualities.  No  common  note 
was  reached  in  ”  The  P'irst  Snow-fall,” 
a  poem  written  in  memory  of  his  first¬ 
born  ;  but  of  all  effusions  of  this  cla;  s 
he  has  written  nothing  so  touching  and 
so  exquisite  as  "  The  Changeling.”  It 
may  be  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  it  seems 
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to  us  that  the  pathetic  and  unadorned 
simplicity  of  this  poem  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  English  writer.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  its  author 
should  be  our  humorous  friend  Hosea 
fiiglow  ;  but  what  a  glimpse  of  the 
man’s  real  heart  we  get  in  it  !  We  quote 
the  whole,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
excision  of  one  stanza  would  spoil  the 
poem,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  saying  which  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  rest  : — 

I  had  a  little  daughter. 

And  she  was  given  to  me 
To  lead  me  gently  backward 
To  the  Heavenly  Father’s  knee, 

That  I,  by  the  force  of  Nature, 

Might  in  some  dim  wise  divine 
The  depths  of  His  infinite  patience 
To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her. 

But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair. 

And  the  light  of  the  Heaven  she  came  from 
Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair  ; 

For  it  was  as  wavy  and  golden. 

And  as  many  changes  took. 

As  the  shadows  of  sun-gilt  ripples 
On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  I  liken  her  smiling 
Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover. 

How  it  leaped  from  her  lips  to  her  eyelids. 
And  dimpled  her  wholly  over, 

[^Till  her  outstretched  hands  smiled  also. 

And  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  sun  through  her  veins  to  me  ! 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelvemonth, 
And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day. 

When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 
Stole  my  little  daughter  away  ; 

Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Zincali 
But  loosed  the  hampering  strings. 

And  when  they  had  opened  her  cage-door. 
My  little  bird  used  her  wings. 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  Changeling, 

A  little  angel  child. 

That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom. 
And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled  : 

When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 
Where  she  always  used  to  lie, 

And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 
Alone  ’neath  the  awful  sky  ; 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also. 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 
Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me  ; 

Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward. 
Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set. 

Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 
A  pour  little  violet. 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest. 


I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 
And  bless  it  upon  my  breast ; 

Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one’s  cradle. 

And  sits  in  my  little  one’s  chair. 

And  the  light  of  the  Heaven  she's  gone  to 
T ranshgures  its  golden  hair. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  “  are  reckoned  a  practical  folk, 
who  would  rather  hear  about  a  new  air¬ 
tight  stove  than  about  Plato  and  yet 
in  many  respects  they  are  the  most  im¬ 
pressionable  people  under  the  sun. 
They  have  a  peculiar  relish  for  all  works 
of  imagination,  and  the  number  of  read¬ 
ers  of  poetry  and  fiction  in  the  United 
States  far  exceeds  the  total  number  of 
such  readers  in  the  mother  country. 
They  are  quite  singular,  in  fact,  in  this 
respect.  The  most  popular  public  lect¬ 
urer  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  half 
a  century  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
whose  intellect  was  of  so  strangely  com¬ 
posite  a  character.  No  one  can  say  that 
his  head  was  not  well  screwed  ujion  his 
shoulders,  speaking  in  a  practical  sense, 
and  yet  there  has  probably  never  been 
an  American  writer  with  so  little  of 
earth’s  dross  in  him.  In  some  moods 
he  is  delightfully  dreamy  ;  in  others  his 
voice  is  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  in 
all  there  is  the  decisive  presence  of  im¬ 
agination.  So  when  we  come  to  Mr. 
Lowell,  we  find  in  him  strains  fit  either 
for  the  busy  mart  of  life  or  the  quiet  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  woods.  Man  is  the 
great  object  of  his  song,  because  the 
world  must  be  advanced  to  attain  the 
full  stature  of  greatness  ;  but  the  poet 
is  almost  equally  devoted  to  Nature. 
While  he  has  too  much  common-sense 
to  be  merely  rhapsodical,  he  can  be  as 
delightfully  dreamy  and  reflective  as  the 
old  bards.  Then,  too,  he  has  other 
claims.  His  ethical  code  is  healthful 
and  refreshing  ;  he  analyses  human  na¬ 
ture  with  all  the  magical  power,  if  also 
with  the  tenderness,  of  the  skilfullest  of 
soul-physicians.  He  is  the  best  of  all 
metaphysicians,  because  his  conclusions 
are  based,  not  upon  theory,  but  upon 
the  heart-throbs  of  that  humanity  whose 
soul  he  endeavors  to  pierce. 

In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Lowell  published 
his  “  Fable  for  Critics,”  a  totally  new 
venture  on  the  part  of  his  muse.  The 
poem  was  really  a  glance  at  ”  a  few  of 
our  literary  progenies,”  to  use  Mrs. 
Malaprop’s  word,  and  its  pointed  and 
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definite  allusions  will  sufficiently  ac¬ 
count  for  its  popularity.  Its  author  is 
so  excellent  a  prose  critic  that,  had  these 
sketches  of  his  contemporaries  apyieared 
in  the  homely  garb  of  unrhymed  Saxon, 
we  may  be  sure  that  some  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  would  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  modified.  But,  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
the  portraits  are  dashed  in  with  no  small 
amount  of  skill  and  vigor.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  indeed,  was  much  annoyed  by  this 
Fable,  which  he  described  as  essentially 
“  loose,  ill  conceived,  and  feebly  exe¬ 
cuted,  as  well  in  detail  as  in  general. 
Some  good  hits,  and  some  sparkling  wit¬ 
ticisms,  do  not  serve  to  compensate  for 
its  rambling  plot  (if  plot  it  can  be 
called),  and  for  the  want  of  artistic  fin¬ 
ish,  so  particularly  noticeable  through¬ 
out  the  work,  especially  in  its  versifica¬ 
tion.*'  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Poe  was  handled  by  the  author  with 
DO  velvety  hand.  The  estimate  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Francis  Bowen  was  much  nearer 
the  mark,  which  described  the  Fable  as 
“  a  very  pleasant  and  sparkling  poem, 
abounding  in  flashes  of  brilliant  satire, 
edged  with  wit  enough  to  delight  even 
its  victims.”  Mr.  Griswold,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  the  excellence  of  the  work, 
thought  that  the  caustic  severity  of  some 
of  its  judgments  might  be  attributed  to  a 
desire  for  retaliation.  But  this  notion 
was  surely  most  erroneous,  for  in  such  a 
nature  as  that  of  Mr.  Lowell  the  mean 
sentiment  of  jealousy  could  have  no 
place.  The  whole  thing  is  not  so  direct, 
does  not  go  so  straight  to  the  point,  as 
Goldsmith’s  “  Retaliation  and  for 
the  sake  of  future  readers,  the  author 
would  do  well  to  cancel  a  good  deal  of 
its  preliminary  extraneous  matter,  and 
supply  by  way  of  footnote  some  details 
of  the  authors  dealt  with.  The  claims 
and  peculiarities  of  the  writers  satirised 
will  not  always  be  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  reader,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  so  good  that  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  points  lost  on  account  of  their 
obsoleteness.  In  the  comic  literature  of 
our  time  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  immedi¬ 
ately  recognised  by  the  one  curl  which 
remains  upon  the  aged  forehead  of 
Vivian  Grey  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  this  well-known  curl  was  his 
lordship’s  only  striking  characteristic. 
Yet  the  fault  of  Mr.  Lowell's  portrait¬ 


ures  is  that  he  has  seized  upon  acciden¬ 
tal  mental  characteristics  in  American 
authors — in  some  cases  totally  unrecog¬ 
nisable  by  European  readers,  and  has 
dwelt  upon  these  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  more  essential.  We  are  therefore 
not  astonished  to  find  that  exception 
was  taken  to  his  sketches  of  Bryant  and 
Dana,  for  example.  Yet  he  does  not 
shirk  words  of  generous  praise,  in  the 
majority  of  instances  ;  and  while  he 
may  be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  judg¬ 
ments,  we  may  dismiss  as  incredible  and 
impossible  the  idea  that  Mr.  Lowell  has 
in  these  sketches  set  down  anything  with 
”  malice  aforethought  with  contem¬ 
porary  verse  of  its  class,  in  fact,  this 
poetic  review  of  prominent  American  wri¬ 
ters  may  be  allowed  to  take  high  rank. 

In  1869  appeared  another  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poetry  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
entitled  Under  the  Willows,  and  other 
Poems.  Some  of  these  poems  were  de¬ 
scriptive,  some  narrative,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war,  but  there  was  the 
same  conspicuous  merit  in  all  :  the  war 
poems  were  the  most  thrilling,  concen¬ 
trating  as  they  did  the  profound  emo¬ 
tions  of  a  nation.  There  was  so  noble 
a  fervor  in  them,  and  all  were  so  dis¬ 
tinctively  elevated  in  tone,  as  to  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  America  from  which  they 
sprang  a  greater  affection  and  reverence 
than  many  in  this  country  had  been 
previously  wont  to  pay  her.  The  echoes 
of  the  great  Civil  War  were  still  ringing 
in  men’s  ears,  but  the  vanquished  as 
well  as  the  victorious  might  derive  much- 
needed  lessons  from  these  effusions, 
whose  general  tone  and  spirit  com¬ 
mended  them  to  all.  Mr.  Lowell  is  the 
prophet  of  peace  :  though  he  would  nut 
shrink  from  drawing  the  sword  in  a  case 
of  great  necessity,  he  has  greater  joy  in 
seeing  it  return  to  its  scabbard.  His 
happiest  moments  are  those  in  which 
he  pictures  a  serene  and  blessed  future. 
How  truly  poetical  and  grandly  patriotic 
is  this  apostrophe  at  the  close  of  the 
Commemorative  Ode  recited  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Commemoration  : — 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found  re¬ 
lease  ; 

Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 

Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His 
ways. 

And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy 
peace  ! 

Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  ! 
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No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 
Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man's  enfranchised 
brow. 

O  Beautiful!  My  Country!  Ours  once  more  ! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O’er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 

‘  And  letting  thy  set  Ups, 

Freed  from  Wrath’s  pale  eclipse. 

The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare, 

What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  nations  bright  beyond  compare  ? 
What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  ? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee  : 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 

But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare  ! 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  mention  of  the 
tribute  to  Lincoln  in  this  poem.  This 
great  patriot  has  already  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  more  eulogies  probably  than  any 
man  of  his  time,  but  the  language  has 
not  always  been  well  chosen  or  the  ideas 
harmonious  with  their  subject.  Mr. 
Lowell  does  not  offend  in  this  regard ; 
the  sturdiest  Briton  will  go  with  him  to 
the  full  in  the  character  of  his  eulogy. 
The  poet  sings  how  that  Nature 

For  him  her  Old-W'orld  moulds  aside  she  threw. 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 

With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 

Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and 
true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 

Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 

Who  loved  bis  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead  ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth  ; 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  ! 

«  *  «  •  « 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 

And  one  of  Plutarch’s  men  talked  with  us  face 
to  face. 

“Under  the  Willows”  and  “Pictures 
from  Appledore”  are  written  in  a  simple 
yet  effective  descriptive  vein,  and  “  The 
Voyage  to  Vinland  "  is  a  fine  narrative, 
in  which  occurs  one  of  the  author’s 
happiest  lyrics.  Those  who  think  that 
Mr.  Lowell  scarcely  did  justice  to  some 
of  his  brethren  in  letters  in  his  “  Fable 
for  Critics”  will  find  more  than  the 
amende  honorable  in  this  volume  in  such 
poems  as  those  addressed  to  Mr.  Bryant 
and  Mr.  Longfellow.  But  the  strongest 
utterances  of  all,  and  those  which  cling 
most  closely  in  the  memory,  are  the 
poems  and  ballads  in  which  the  author 
deals  with  human  emotion.  For  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  take  “  The  Dead  House,” 
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whose  pathos  must  find  its  way  to  any 
heart. 

In  some  respects  “The  Cathedral,” 
published  in  1869,  deserves  to  rank  as 
the  highest  of  all  Mr.  Lowell’s  poetical 
productions,  and  we  are  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  has  received  but  scant  rec¬ 
ognition  in  this  country.  It  is  deeply 
introspective,  and  charged  with  pathetic 
memories  of  the  long  ago.  There  is  not 
a  page  that  dues  not  contain  some  strik¬ 
ing  thought.  The  poem  reminds  us 
greatly  of  that  most  beautiful  of  elegiac 
works,  the  “  In  Memoriain”  of  Lord 
Tennyson  ;  and  yet  the  two  are  as  dis¬ 
similar  in  conception  as  in  treatment. 
But  both  are  fine  spiritual  poems. 
While  our  own  great  writer  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  sheer  intellectual  force,  the 
note  seems  to  us  clearer  and  more  deci¬ 
sive  in  Mr.  Lowell,  and  he  speaks  as  one 
who  trod  on  firmer  ground.  The  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  two  men  naturally  tinges 
works  which  have  been  infused  with  so 
much  of  their  own  personal  feeling  and 
sentiment.  Perplexed  by  the  vast  moral 
and  spiritual  problems  around  him, Ten¬ 
nyson  looks  for  their  solution  “within 
the  veil.”  Mr.  Lowell  is  rather  happy 
and  trustful  in  the  present.  By  faith  he 
rises  above  “  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this 
dim  spot.”  In  speculative  power  and 
absolute  poetic  capacity  Lord  Tennyson 
is  unquestionably  the  superior  ;  but  Mr. 
Lowell  (we  are  speaking  now  only  of  the 
two  works  we  have  momentarily  placed 
in  comparison)  with  true  and  agile  in¬ 
stinct  leaps  to  the  lessons  of  the  present 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  past.  What 
a  triumphant  uprising  of  the  spirit  there 
is  in  the  final  lines  of  “  The  Cathedral,” 
as  the  poet  shakes  from  himself  the  dust 
of  doubt,  and  the  jangling  of  the  creeds 
fades  in  his  ear— • 

If  sometimes  I  must  hear  good  men  debate 
Of  other  witness  of  Thyself  than  Thou, 

As  if  there  needed  any  help  of  ours 
To  nurse  thy  flickering  life,  that  else,  must 
cease. 

Blown  out,  as  ’twere  a  candle,  by  men's  breath. 
My  soul  shall  not  be  taken  in  their  snare. 

To  change  her  inward  surety  for  their  doubt 
Muffled  from  sight  in  formal  robes  of  proof : 
While  she  can  only  feel  herself  through  Thee, 

1  fear  not  Thy  withdrawal  ;  more  I  fear. 
Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked  with 
dreams 

Of  signs  and  wonders,  while,  unnoticed.  Thou 
Walking  Thy  Garden  still,  commun’st  with  men. 
Missed  in  the  commonplace  of  miracle. 
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Peculiarly  rich  is  this  poem  in  what 
we  may  call  single  poetical  thoughts — 
lines  in  which  are  concentrated  the  ideas 
and  emotions  which  have  moved  men, 
but  which  they  have  lacked  the  power 
of  utterance  to  describe.  Let  us  take 
a  few  of  these  at  random.  Speaking  of 
happy  days  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mem¬ 
ory,  he  likens  them  to 

Words  made  magical  by  poets  dead, 
Wherein  the  music  of  all  meaning  is 
*  The  sense  hath  garnered  or  the  soul  divined. 

Again,  “  second  thoughts  are  prose,” 
and  ”  first  passion  beggars  all  behind.” 
How  tenderly  beautiful  is  this  recollec¬ 
tion 

The  bird  I  hear  sings  not  from  yonder  elm  ; 
But  the  flown  ecstasy  my  childhood  heard 
Is  vocal  in  my  mind,  renewed  by  him. 

Haply  made  sweeter  by  the  accumulate  thrill 
That  threads  my  undivided  life  and  steals 
A  pathos  from  the  years  and  graves  between. 

To  one  who  lives  thus  all  nature  must 
be  vocal.  He  is  in  the  cathedral  at 
Chartres,  and  thus  he  meditates  : — 

I  gazed  abashed. 

Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates. 
Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  awful  Past, 
And  twittering  round  the  works  of  larger  men, 
As  we  had  builded  what  we  but  deface. 

Then  he  attains  a  far  higher  level,  this 
time  of  spiritual  vision — 

Be  He  nowhere  else, 

God  is  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts. 

In  all  that  humbles,  sweetens,  and  consoles  : 
Blessed  the  natures  shored  on  every  side 
With  landmarks  of  hereditary  thought ! 

Next  all  in  a  moment  his  reverie  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  practical 
age  in  which  we  live — 

This  age  that  blots  out  life  with  question-marks. 
This  nineteenth  century  with  its  knife  and  glass 
That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust  far  oS 
The  Heaven,  so  neighborly  with  man  of  old, 
To  voids  sparse-sown  with  alienated  stars. 

Now  hear  him  upon  science  and  ethics 
— and  the  warning  he  gives  cannot  be 
said  to  be  superfluous  : — 

Science  was  Faith  once  ;  Faith  were  Science 
now. 

Would  she  but  lay  her  bows  and  arrows  by. 
And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the  time. 
Nothing  that  keeps  thought  out  is  safe  from 
thought : 

For  there’s  no  virgin-fort  but  self-respect. 

And  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on  God. 

Prizing  more  than  he  does  Plato  things 
which  he  learnt  at  his  mother’s  knee,  the 
poet  exclaims — 


Let  us  be  thankful  when,  as  I  do  here. 

We  can  read  Bethel  on  a  pile  of  stones, 

And,  seeing  where  God  hat  been,  trust  in  Him. 

He  cannot  quite  repress  his  natural  sar¬ 
casm  as  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Church  of  the  ideal  man  shall  be 

No  parlor  where  men  issue  policies 
Of  life-assurance  on  the  Eternal  Mind. 

"Man  still  rises  level  with  the  height 
of  noblest  opportunities,  and  he  dep¬ 
recates  all  such  ideas  as  that 

Good  days  were  shapen  of  themselves. 

Not  of  the  very  life-blood  of  men’s  souls. 

One  thought  more  from  this  work,  which 
is  as  crowded  with  such  things  as  the 
midnight  sky  is  with  the  stars  : — 

Thou  beautiful  Old  Time,  now  hid  away 
In  the  Past’s  valley  of  Avilion, 

Haply,  like  Arthur,  till  thy  wound  be  healed. 
Then  to  reclaim  the  sword  and  crown  again  ! 

We  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  graver 
branch  of  our  subject,  however,  without 
a  few  more  quotations,  illustrating  what 
we  may  call  this  thought-crystallising 
power,  from  other  poems.  The  opening 
of  the  ode  read  at  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Fight  at  Concord 
Bridge,  the  19th  of  April,  1875,  has  a 
ring  in  it  like  that  of  Swinburne,  both  as 
regards  melody  and  alliterative  force, 
and  the  younger  bard  might  well  have 
been  proud  to  have  written  it.  It  is 
an  address  to  Freedom,  tender  and  yet 
impassioned. 

Who  cometh  over  the  hills. 

Her  garments  with  morning  sweet. 

The  dance  of  a  thousand  rills 
Making  music  before  her  feet  ? 

Her  presence  freshens  the  air  ; 

Sunshine  steals  light  from  her  face  ; 

The  leaden  footstep  of  Care 
Leaps  to  the  tune  of  her  pace. 

Fairness  of  all  that  is  fair, 

Grace  at  the  heart  of  all  grace. 
Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  hall, 

Bringer  of  life  out  of  naught. 

Freedom,  O,  fairest  of  all 

The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thought ! 

But  the  goddess  is  even  more  than  this  : 
she  is 

Our  sweetness,  our  strength,  and  our  star. 
Our  hope,  our  joy,  and  our  trust. 

Who  lifted  us  out  of  the  dust, 

And  made  us  whatever  we  are  ! 

In  another  vigorous  memorial  poem,  en¬ 
titled  “Under  the  old  Elm” — read  at 
Cambridge  on  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Washington’s  taking  command 
of  the  American  army,  the  3rd  of  July, 
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1775 — Mr.  Lowell  graphically  pictures 
the  great  Virginian  as  creating  a  nation 
when  he  unsheathed  his  sword  : — 

Out  of  that  scabbard  sprang,  as  from  its  womb. 
Nebulous  at  first  but  hardening  to  a  star. 
Through  mutual  share  of  sunburst  and  of 
gloom. 

The  common  faith  that  made  us  what  we  are. 

Is  it  not  also  true,  as  the  poet  claims, 
that 

A  great  man’s  memory  is  the  only  thing' 

With  influence  to  outcast  the  present  whim 
And  bind  us  as  when  here  he  k.nit  out  golden 
ring? 

Phrases  to  be  remembered,  such  as  “  not 
failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime,”  abound 
in  Mr.  Lowell’s  works.  In  ”  The  Dead 
House”  he  asks  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  Paris  or  Rome  to  learn  the  sim¬ 
ple  lesson  that  ”  the  many  make  the 
household,  but  only  one  the  home.”  In 
“  What  Rabbi  Jehosha  said,”  and  many 
other  poems,  he  teaches  the  grandeur  of 
Christian  charity  and  Christian  humility. 
In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
preachers  (and  never  offensive  withal)  in 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  song.  In  all 
seasons  he  insists  upon  his  cardinal  les¬ 
son  that 

There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  true  and  open  life. 

Which  burst,  unlooked  for,  into  high-souled 
deeds, 

With  wayside  beauty  rife. 

On  the  oldest  subject  in  the  world — that 
of  love — he  has  something  true  and  pure 
to  say  : — 

Love  asks  no  evidence 

To  prove  itself  well  placed  :  we  know  not 
whence 

It  gleans  the  straws  that  thatch  its  humble 
bower  : 

We  can  but  say  we  found  it  in  the  heart. 
Spring  of  all  sweetest  thoughts,  arch  foe  of 
blame. 

Sower  of  flowers  in  the  dusty  mart. 

Pure,  vestal  of  the  poet's  holy  flame, — 

This  is  enough,  and  we  have  done  our  part 
If  we  but  keep  it  spotless  as  it  came. 

A  passage  from  "  Above  and  Below,” 
to  demonstrate  still  further  Mr.  Lowell’s 
command  of  really  magnificent  imagery, 
must  be  given  : — 

The  Lord  wants  reapers  :  Oh,  mount  up. 
Before  night  comes,  and  says — “  Too  late  !” 
Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup. 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait : 

’Tis  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 
The  advancing  spears  of  day  can  see. 

Which  o’er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise. 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 


Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain  height ! 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 
Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold  ; 

But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  sit. 

Know  also,  when  the  day  is  nigh. 

Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 
With  his  inspiring  prophecy. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  last  of  these  six¬ 
teen  lines  there  is  noting  but  a  tour  Je 
force  in  the  way  of  pictorial  writing.  In 
leaving  the  miscellaneous  poems  of  this 
writer  we  have  only  one  further  obser¬ 
vation  to  make  upon  their  moral  aspect  : 
notwithstanding  that  the  aim  and  spirit 
of  their  author  were  at  an  early  period 
in  his  career  misconceived,  nothing 
could  more  conclusively  prove  the  wide 
catholicity  and  the  liberality  of  his  sen¬ 
timents  than  the  poems  themselves.  He 
may  well  yield  them  to  the  arbitrament 
of  time  without  apology. 

We  now  come  to  the  series  of  poems 
which  have  justly  earned  for  Mr.  Lowell 
the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest  of 
all  American  humorists.  Since  Homer 
Wilbur,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Jaalam,  and  (Prospective) 
Member  of  many  Literary,  Learned,  and 
Scientific  Societies,  first  edited  the 
papers  of  Hosea  Biglow,  there  has  been 
an  avalanche  of  American  humorists, 
but  in  this  case,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  turf,  Mr.  Biglow  is  first,  and  the 
rest  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  ”  no¬ 
where.”  His  humor  is  a  distinctively 
national  creation.  Yet  although  it  is  pure¬ 
ly  -American  in  its  inception,  it  has  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  it  as  universal  as  the 
humor  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  or  Don  Quix¬ 
ote.  It  has  been  claimed,  and  not  in¬ 
aptly,  that  there  is  quite  an  Elizabethan 
flavor  about  it,  in  that  it  is  ”  audible  and 
full  of  vent.”  We  shall  not  enter  into 
the  question  whether  a  writer  is  justified 
in  seizing  upon  local  foibles  and  char¬ 
acteristics  for  the  purpose  of  giving  point 
to  the  edge  of  his  satire,  and  driving 
home  the  lessons  he  desires  to  inculcate. 
That  question  may  be  regarded  as  al¬ 
ready  settled  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Lowell  is  as  completely  justified  in  the 
use  of  his  particular  vehicle  of  satire  as 
any  other  satirist  whom  the  world  has 
seen.  The  language  he  presses  into  his 
service  may  be  more  uncouth  and  less 
pliable  than  any  other,  but  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  its  use  must  be  found  in  its 
effect.  In  this  respect  the  author  now 
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needs  no  apology.  His  work,  though 
not  equal  in  conception,  is  as  good  of 
its  kind  as  that  of  Rabelais  or  Cervantes 
or  Richter.  In  measuring  its  value, 
the  circumstances  which  called  it  into 
being  must  be  remembered.  The  writer 
found  the  nation  of  which  he  formed 
a  part  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  secured  its  own  free¬ 
dom,  and  he  used  such  weapons  as  came 
to  his  hand  for  combating  the  evil.  He 
did  so  with  singular  effect,  and  the  Big- 
loxv  Papers  were  received  with  marked 
favor  “•from  their  droll  and  felicitous 
portraiture  of  the  Yankee  character  and 
dialect,  and  their  successful  hits  at  the 
national  passion  fur  military  glory.  Po¬ 
litical  opponents  as  well  as  friends  laugh¬ 
ed  loud  and  long  at  the  Birdofredum 
Sawin’s  letters,  describing  his  experience 
in  the  wars,  and  the  mishaps  that  he 
encountered  before  he  could  make  his 
way  home  again.”  The  first  series  of 
papers  which  the  American  Hudibras 
issued  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States 
and  the  state  of  the  Slavery  Question. 
Although  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  antagonism 
with  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  at  that  time  upon  these  mat¬ 
ters,  he  did  not  flinch  from  what  he 
deemed  to  be  his  duty,  but  lashed  out 
against  the  popular  notions  with  vigor. 
The  probability  is  that  now  he  has  nine 
out  of  ten  cultivated  Americans  with 
him.  But  he  had  the  courage  to  be  in 
the  right  when  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it 
is  now.  The  introductions  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
bur  to  the  various  ballads  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  loo  long  drawn  out,  yet  he 
says  many  good  things.  Of  course, 
with  the  pride  of  his  race,  he  institutes 
comparisons  between  John  and  Jona¬ 
than  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  but 
altogether  we  feel  very  friendly  towards 
this  discursive,  bulton-holeing  Yankee, 
who  is  as  delightfully  prolix  as  Cole¬ 
ridge  ;  but  when  we  come  to  Mr.  Hosea 
Biglow’s  lucubrations,  we  are  bound  to 
admire  his  courage  and  laugh  at  his 
humor.  Some  of  his  flying  touches  at 
the  deepest  questions  are  very  droll — 

What’s  the  use  o’  meetin’  goin’ 

Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 

Ef  it’s  right  to  go  a-tnowin’ 

Feller-men  like  oats  an’  rye  ? 

1  dunno  but  wut  it’s  jjooty 
Trainin’  round  in  bobtail  coats, — 


But  it's  curus  Christian  dooty 
This  ’ere  cuttin’  folk’s  throats. 

Mr.  Wilbur  is  of  opinion  that  the  first 
recruiting  sergeant  on  record  was  that 
individual  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Job  as  “  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  w’alking  up  and  down  in  it.”  Bishop 
Latimer  thought  the  must  have  been  a 
bishop,  but  to  Homer  the  other  calling 
appears  more  congenial.  He  reminds 
us  that  the  profession  of  arms  was  al¬ 
ways  in  time  past  judged  to  be  that  of 
a  gentleman,  but  he  cannot  hold,  with 
that  nicely  metaphysical  Pomeranian 
Captain  Vratz,  that  “  the  scheme  of  sal¬ 
vation  has  been  arranged  with  an  es¬ 
pecial  eye  to  the  necessities  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  that  God  would  consider 
a  gentleman,  and  deal  with  him  suitably 
to  the  condition  and  profession  he  had 
placed  himself  in.”  But  Biglow,  in  his 
antipathy  to  the  Mexican  war,  has  not 
the  least  reverence  for  that  august  per¬ 
sonage,  the  recruiting  sergeant. 

Jest  go  home  an’  ask  our  Nancy 
Whether  I’d  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye, — guess  she’ d  fancy 
The  etarnal  bung  wuz  loose  1 
She  wants  me  for  home  consumption. 

Let  alone  the  hay’s  to  mow  ; 

Ef  you’re  arter  folks  o’  gumption, 

You’ve  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 

On  the  same  subject  Hosea  tells  us 
what  Mr.  Robinson  thinks.  He  is  dead 
for  the  war,  whereupon  Biglow  re*- 
marks — 

We  kind  o’  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an’ 
pillage. 

An.’  thet  eppyletts  worn’t  the  best  mark  of  a 
saint ; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  this  kind  o’  thing ’s  an  exploded  idee. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

Thet  th’  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swal¬ 
low-tail  coats, 

An’  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an’  a 
fife, 

To  git  some  on  ’em  office,  an’  some  on  ’em 
votes  ; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 

Sez  they  didn’t  know  everythin’  down  in 
Judee. 

The  poet  writes  very  strongly  against 
the  writers  of  the  time,  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  fanning  the  popular  war 
ideas  into  a  flame.  His  “  Pious  Editor’s 
Creed,”  however,  is  capable  of  a  wider 
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application,  and  probably  will  be  to  the 
end  of  time — 

I  du  believe  in  prayer  an’  praise 
To  him  that  hez  the  grantin’ 

O’  jobs — in  everythin’  thet  pays, 

But  most  of  all  in  Cantin’  ; 

This  doth  my  cup  with  marcies  fill, 

This  lays  all  thought  o’  sin  to  rest, — 

I  don't  believe  in  princerple. 

But  O,  I  du  in  interest. 

«  •  *  *  * 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 
In  Humbug  generally. 

For  it’s  a  thing  thet  I  perceive 
To  have  a  solid  valiy  ; 

This  hath  my  faithful  shepherd  been, 

In  pasturs  sweet  hath  led  me. 

An’  this  ’ll  keep  the  people  green 
To  feed  ez  they  have  fed  me. 

There  is  a  very  amusing  sketch  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who  ob¬ 
jects  to  pledges,  because  they  are  so  em¬ 
barrassing  ;  if  he’s  “  one  pecooler  fectur, 
it  is  a  nose  that  won’t  be  led,”  and  his 
political  creed  generally  is  summed  up 
in  these  four  lines — 

Ez  to  my  princerples,  I  glory 
In  havin’  nothin’  o’  the  sort ; 

I  ain’t  a  W’hig,  I  ain’t  a  Tory, 
jest  a  candidate,  in  short. 

There  is  uproarious  fun  in  Birdo- 
fredum  Sawin’s  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  war.  He  thought  to 
acquire  great  glory  and  profit  in  the 
Mexican  campaign,  and  so  ”  Wuz  fool 
enuff  to  go  a-trottin’  into  Miss  Chiff 
arter  a  drum  an'  fife.”  He  loses  an 
arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye,  and  altogether 
his  account  with  glory  is  not  a  refreshing 
one.  Still  he  considers  that  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  him  is  good  enough  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency,  and  his  reflec¬ 
tions  show  much  acuteness  in  the 
reading  of  character  and  the  way  to  push 
his  claims.  One  of  the  best  pricking 
of  shams  will  be  found  in  Hosea  Big¬ 
low’s  report  of  a  speech  by  Increase  D. 
O’Phace,  Esq.,  “  at  an  extrumpery  cau¬ 
cus,”  which  may  be  taken  as  a  manifesto 
against  unprincipled  orators  of  all  kinds. 
Many  lines  in  this  effusion,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  following,  have  already  at¬ 
tained  the  widest  popularity  : — 

A  marciful  Providence  fashioned  us  holler 
O’  purpose  thet  we  might  our  principles  swoller. 

The  sarcasm  here  is  very  pointed  : — 

I'm  willin’  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  for  thet  kind  o’ 
wrong 


Is  oilers  onpop’lar,  an’  never  gets  pitied. 
Because  it’s  a  crime  no  one  never  committed  ; 
But  he  mustn’t  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 

Coz  then  he’ll  be  kickin’  the  people’s  own 
shins. 

Again  : — 

Constitooents  air  handy  to  help  a  man  in. 

But  arterwards  don’t  weigh  the  haft  of  a  pin. 

The  second  series  of  the  Biglow 
Papers,  published  in  book  form  in  1867, 
and  dealing  with  questions  preceding 
and  relating  to  the  Civil  War,  attracted 
equal  attention  with  the  first.  There 
was  in  them  the  same  keen  practical 
philosophy  applied  to  the  questions  of 
the  day.  Hosea  is  as  sarcastic  as  usual 
in  his  conjectural  report  of  “  a  message 
of  Jeff  Davis  in  Secret  Session”: — 

We’ve  got  all  the  ellermunts,  this  very  hour. 
That  make  up  a  fus’-class,  self-governin’ 
power  ; 

We’ve  a  war,  an’  a  debt,  an’  a  flag  ;  an’  ef  this 
Ain’t  to  be  indurpendunt,  why,  what  on  airth 
is? 

But  the  greatest  want  of  the  South 
was  “  plausible  paper  to  print  I  O  U’s 
on.”  The  Honorable  Preserved  Doe, 
in  his  Speech  in  Secret  Caucus,  en¬ 
lightens  statesmen  generally  as  to  the 
right  rule  of  conduct  in  political  mat¬ 
ters  : — 

A  ginooine  statesman  should  be  on  his  guard, 
Ef  he  must  hev  beliefs,  not  to  b’lieve  ’em  tu 
hard  ; 

For  ez  sureez  he  does,  he’ll  be  blurtin’  ’em  out 
’Thout  regardin’  the  natur’  o’  man  more’n  a 
spout. 

Nor  it  don’t  ask  much  gumption  to  pick  out  a 
flaw 

In  a  party  whose  leaders  are  loose  in  the  jaw  : 
An’  so  in  our  own  case  I  ventur’  to  hint 
Thet  we’d  better  not  air  our  perceedins  in  print. 
Nor  pass  resserlootions  ez  long  ez  your  arm 
Thet  may,  ez  things  happen  to  turn,  do  us 
harm  ; 

For  when  you’ve  done  all  your  real  meanin’  to 
smother. 

The  darned  things  ’ll  up  an’  mean  sunthin’  or 
’nother. 

Mr.  Carlyle  would  probably  have 
gone  a  great  way  with  our  author  in  his 
opinion  that 

The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 
Is  safe  from  all  devices  human. 

It’s  common  (ez  a  gin’ral  rule) 

To  every  critter  born  o’  woman. 

We  have  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  space  in  discussing  Mr.  Lowell’s 
claims  as  a  poet  ;  yet,  as  one  of  his 
transatlantic  admirers  has  observed,  his 
”  prose  writings  are  as  remarkable  as  his 
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poetry  ;  the  copiousness  of  his  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  richness  of  his  imagery,  the 
easy  flow  of  his  sentences,  the  keenness 
of  his  wit,  and  the  force  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  reasoning,  give  to  his  re¬ 
views  and  essays  a  fascinating  charm 
that  would  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
our  prose  writers,  if  he  did  not  occupy 
a  similar  position  among  our  poets.” 
It  would  be  unpardonable  did  we  not 
make  some  allusion  to  those  admirable 
compositions  which  have  entitled  him 
to  be  regarded  amongst  the  first  of  living 
critics.  There  is  a  terrible  straining  to 
say  something  new  upon  old-world  toj>ics 
among  modern  writers,  yet  Mr.  Lowell 
has  accomplished  the  feat.  We  may  not 
always  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of 
Dryden,  for  exam])le — it  is  difficult  to 
do  so — but  there  he  is,  with  an  enviable 
power  of  analysis,  and  a  capacity  to  enter 
into  the  very  souls  of  some  of  our  cher¬ 
ished  literary  gods,  which  we  can  but 
envy.  His  “  Shakespeare  once  more,” 
in  the  first  series  of  Among  my  Books,  is 
an  illustration  of  what  we  mean.  We 
should  like  to  quote,  but  space  forbids. 
Emerson  is  at  times  profounder,  but 
Lowell  is  singularly  direct  in  his  analysis 
of  the  power  of  the  world’s  sovereign 
poet.  From  the  essay  on  Dante,  also,  in 
the  second  series  of  Among  my  Books,  we 
had  marked  some  score  passages  for 
quotation,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  whole  essay  as  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  estimates  of  the  great  Italian 
poet  that  have  ever  been  written.  We 
will  content  ourselves  with  the  closing 
passage  of  the  criticism  : — 

At  the  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur  there 
was  left  always  one  seat  empty  for  him  who 
should  accomplish  the  adventure  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  It  was  called  the  perilous  seat,  because 
of  the  dangers  he  must  encounter  who  would 
win  it.  In  the  company  of  the  epic  i>oets 
there  was  a  place  left  for  whoever  should  em¬ 
body  the  Christ.an  idea  of  a  triumphant  life, 
outwardly  all  defeat,  inwardly  victorious,  who 
should  make  us  partakers  of  that  cup  of  sorrow 
in  which  all  are  communicants  with  Christ. 
He  who  should  do  this  would  indeed  achieve 
the  perilous  seat,  for  he  must  combine  poesy 
with  doctrine  in  such  cunning  wise  that  the 
one  lose  nut  its  beauty  nor  the  other  its  severi¬ 
ty — and  Dante  has  done  it.  As  he  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  it  we  seem  to  hear  the  cry  he  him¬ 
self  heard  when  Virgil  rejoined  the  company 
of  great  singers,  “  All  honor  to  the  loftiest  of 
poets  !” 

Yet  even  in  such  noble  essays  as  the 
one  on  Milton  the  writer  cannot  sup¬ 


press  his  wit,  but  observes  of  the  author 
of  “  Paradise  Lost”  that,  ”  since  Dante, 
no  one  had  stood  on  such  visiting  terms 
with  Heaven.”  A  perfectly  delightful 
book  of  happy,  garrulous  prose  is  My 
^tudy  Windows,  although  it  does  not  vie 
with  either  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
depth  and  range  of  pure  criticism.  But 
such  papers  as  that  ”  On  a  Certain  Con¬ 
descension  in  Foreigners”  may  well  be 
envied  by  living  essayists  for  touches 
as  genial  and  incisive  as  those  of  Leigh 
Hunt  or  Charles  Lamb.  Mr.  Lowell 
must  have  been  in  a  strait  betwixt  two 
when  nature  endowed  him  with  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  imagination  of  the  poet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  clear  judicial  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  critic  on  the  other. 

It  may  with  truth  be  assumed  that  the 
essence  of  the  highest  poetry  is  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  deep  things  of  nature,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  God.  Though  clowns  jos¬ 
tle  kings  in  Shakespeare,  there  are  mo¬ 
ments  when  the  bard  is  wrapt  in  divine 
ecstasy.  These  supreme  moments  come 
to  every  poet.  They  are  very  frequent 
with  the  subject  of  our  article,  and  he 
who  would  attempt  to  gauge  either  his 
endowments  or  his  general  moods,  by  his 
overflowing  wit,  would  do  Mr.  Lowell 
the  greatest  injustice.  He  is  in  so  far 
the  product  of  his  times  that  he  must 
take  part  in  all  the  movements  affecting 
the  welfare  of  those  who  surround  him. 
He  is  indignant  over  the  curse  of  slavery, 
but,  when  indignation  fails  to  move,  he 
calls  in  the  potent  aid  of  ridicule.  Many 
a  tyrant  has  braved  the  wrath  of  his  foes, 
but  few  can  stand  unmoved  those  shafts 
of  invective  and  scorn  which  pierce 
them,  as  it  were,  under  the  fifth  rib.  It 
is  as  much  the  duty  of  its  owner  to  use 
this  talent  of  ridicule  in  the  world’s  ser¬ 
vice,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Claude  to  paint 
his  divine  landscapes,  or  a  Luther  to 
thunder  forth  his  anathemas  against  vice 
and  error.  In  degree,  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  attempt  to  assess  the  poetical 
faculties  of  Shakespeare  from  his  Touch¬ 
stones  and  his  Gobbos  as  to  assess  those 
of  Russell  Lowell  from  Hosea  Biglow 
and  Birdofredum  Sawin.  It  is  difficult  to 
regard  contemporary  writers  wholly  de¬ 
tached  from  the  influence  of  those  popu¬ 
lar  ideas  which  surround  them  ;  and  so, 
by  the  great  majority  of  readers,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  Mr.  Lowell’s  genius  is  meas¬ 
ured  chiefly  by  the  clever  vagaries  of 
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Hosea  Biglow,  and  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Homer  Wilbur.  It  has  been  our  object 
partly  to  correct  this  impression  by  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  those  serious  poems  of  Mr. 
Lowell  which  more  fully  attest  his  genius 
than  anything  that  he  has  written.  The 
Elizabethan  writers  are  placed  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  us  that  we  can  re¬ 
gard  the  developments  of  their  genius 
with  a  free  and  unbiassed  spirit,  giving 


to  each  its  due  proportion.  Though 
the  time  may  be  far  distant,  it  must  come 
when  this  will  be  the  case  with  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Lowell.  In  any  case,  we 
are  convinced  that  no  poetic  note  higher 
or  deeper  than  his,  no  aspirations  more 
finely  touched  towards  lofty  issues,  no 
voice  more  powerful  for  truth  and  free¬ 
dom,  have  hitherto  come  to  us  from 
across  the  Atlantic. — Nineteenth  Century. 


M.  LESSAR’S  TRIUMPH- AND  AFTER? 
BY  HON.  E.  STANHOPE. 


The  feelings  of  indignation,  with 
which  the  public  received  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  Ministerial  surrender  to 
Russia,  will  be  intensified  by  a  perusal 
of  the  recently  published  papers.  The 
case  is  even  worse  than  their  most  suspi¬ 
cious  opponents  could  have  anticipated. 
On  the  one  side,  the  papers  present  to 
us  the  picture  of  a  Government  which, 
from  the  first,  knew  what  it  wanted,  and 
was  determined  to  get  it  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  we  have  nothing  but  the  feeble 
strugglings  of  a  Minister  who  had  no 
definite  purpose,  no  faith  in  the  case  he 
was  putting  forward,  and  who  aban¬ 
doned  step  by  step  everything  for  which 
he  had  contended. 

With  the  actual  frontier  line  that  may 
have  been  settled,  or  is  likely  to  be  set¬ 
tled  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan,  I 
have  no  reason  to  quarrel.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  military  experts,  acting  with  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  Ameer.  The 
new  line  is  likely  to  meet,  we  are  glad  to 
hear,  with  his  approval  and  with  that  of 
Lord  Dufferin.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
this  point  is  concerned,  the  result  of  re¬ 
cent  negotiations  may  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  line  to  which  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion  can  now  be  taken,  however  much 
we  may  regret  past  delay  and  neglect. 
But  what  I  do  complain  of  is  that  the 
Government,  by  the  action  that  they 
have  taken,  and  the  demands  they  have 
put  forward,  have  contrived  to  convert 
what  might  have  been  an  honorable  ar¬ 
rangement  into  a  settlement  which  bears 
the  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
of  an  unconditional  surrender. 

Personally,  I  have  long  been  in  favor 
of  a  delimitation  of  the  frontier,  but  I 


am  sure  that  it  ought  to  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  three  years  ago.  Many  have 
urged  that  no  check  to  the  advances  of 
Russia  can  be  satisfactorily  established 
until  we  have  a  clear  line  of  frontier 
watched  by  British  agents.  And  it  is 
also  obvious  that  a  more  precise  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  Afghan  boundary 
would  tend  to  define  and  restrict  the  ob¬ 
ligation  into  which  we  have  entered  to 
defend  the  dominions  of  the  Ameer. 
But  three  valuable  years,  during  which 
the  delimitation  could  have  gone  on  with¬ 
out  danger  of  conflict,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  heated  feelings  which  have  been 
engendered  by  recent  events,  have  been 
allowed  to  slip  away  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  annexation  of  Merv  compelled 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  to  acknowledge  that 
the  advances  of  Russia  were  not  “  old 
women’s  tales,”  and  that  the  impending 
contact  between  the  two  Empires  threat¬ 
ened  dangers  of  an  immediate  and  pres¬ 
sing  character,  that  the  Government  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Russian  proposal  to  appoint 
a  joint  Commission  to  decide  upon  the 
line  of  frontier. 

Then  began  the  remarkable  corre¬ 
spondence  which  has  just  been  given  to 
the  world.  It  is  apparent  that  from  the 
first  the  Russian  Government  never  in¬ 
tended  to  allow  any  Commission,  any 
opposition,  or  any  argument,  whether 
based  on  ”  political,  ethnographical,  or 
geographical  considerations,”  to  prevent 
the  ultimate  adoption  of  M.  Lessar's 
frontier.  Delay  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  as  the  Governor-General 
frankly  admitted  at  Tiflis,  was  therefore 
essential  to  Russia.  It  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  allow  the  Commission  to 
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proceed  with  its  work,  until  its  conclu¬ 
sions  had  been  forestalled  by  the  action 
of  the  Russian  troops.  And  accordingly 
every  possible  plea  was  put  forward  to 
postpone  its  operations.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  General  Komaroff  was  steadily 
pushing  on  his  troops  to  occupy  the  line 
of  frontier  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  object  of  the  Commissioners  to  fix. 
Doubts  as  to  the  place  of  starting,  the 
suitability  of  the  climate  in  winter,  the 
health  of  the  Russian  Commissioner, 
and  the  principle  of  the  instructions  to 
be  given  to  him,  served  their  purpose  in 
turn.  Then  followed  the  interminable 
negotiations  as  to  the  zone  within  which 
the  frontier  was  to  be  traced,  which  was 
superseded,  before  Lord  Granville  had 
agreed  to  its  southern  limits,  by  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  new  Russian  frontier  line, 
"This  appeared,”  says  Lord  Granville 
on  April  4,  “to  proceed  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  when  the  two  Powers  were  about 
to  undertake  a  joint  inquiry,  it  apper¬ 
tained  to  one  of  them  to  dictate  the 
terms.”  At  the  time  that  it  was  pro¬ 
posed,  Russian  troops  were  already  in 
occu])ation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
line,  but  it  was  necessary  to  engage  Lord 
Granville  in  a  little  more  diplomatic  tri¬ 
fling  until  the  capture  of  Penjdeh  com¬ 
pleted  the  necessary  operations.  And 
then,  no  doubt,  if  an  agreement  between 
the  Governments  was  not  arrived  at,  the 
Russian  Government  would,  as  M.  de 
Giers  said  in  very  plain  terms,  "  persist 
in  keeping  possession  of  all  the  territory 
she  now  occupied  ”  ;  and  they  would 
take  very  good  care  that  no  arrangement 
should  be  concluded  which  did  not  prac¬ 
tically  concede  to  them  the  line  which 
they  had  from  the  outset  determined  to 
occupy.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  successive  steps  by  which  every 
claim  of  the  Russian  Government  was 
ultimately  accepted  by  Lord  Granville, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Commission 
would  be  permitted  to  commence  its 
work,  but  there  are  three  points  of  special 
importance  which  may  deserve  separate 
consideration. 

I.  The  first  advance  of  the  Russian 
troops  beyond  Sarakhs  having  been  re¬ 
ported  to  Lord  Granville  in  November, 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  addressed  a 
telegraphic  message  to  Russia,  urging  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops.  To  this  demand,  twice  repeated, 


M.  de  Giers,  after  three  weeks,  returned 
a  categorical  refusal,  on  the  ground  that 
the  troops  had  been  sent  forward  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  Turkomans  ; 
and  although  after  a  very  short  interval 
it  became  perfectly  obvious  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  would  continue,  and  it  did  con¬ 
tinue,  the  English  Government  allowed 
its  demand  to  "  lapse.”  I  believe  this 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  ensued.  Russia  became  per¬ 
suaded  that  even  the  most  transparent 
excuses  for  its  actions  would  be  good 
enough  for  a  Government  so  ready  to 
accept  them,  and  that  there  was  no  real 
intention  of  stopping  at  the  outset,  by 
any  determined  action,  the  realization  of 
their  programme.  How  she  acted  upon 
that  conviction,  the  Blue  Book  tells  only 
too  well. 

2.  The  Penjdeh  incident,  temporarily 
raised  into  such  enormous  importance 
by  the  erratic  utterances  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  sinks  into  comparative  insig¬ 
nificance  in  view  of  the  much  larger 
questions  which  arise  out  of  recent  pro¬ 
ceedings.  But  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  of  Russia,  and  of  the 
corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  our 
own  Government,  it  still  possesses  some 
historic  interest.  It  will  l)e  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  great 
speech  of  the  27th  of  April,  while  depre¬ 
cating  any  premature  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  described  the  Russian  attack 
upon  Penjdeh  as  having  "  an  appearance 
of  unprovoked  aggression.’’  It  was  a 
case,  as  he  put  it,  that  required  explana¬ 
tion.  And  it  may  now  be  worth  while, 
in  the  light  of  the  new  facts  before  us, 
though  still  without  the  advantage  of  the 
promised  papers,  to  construct  a  general 
view  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  two 
Governments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  abundantly 
proved  that,  when  the  Prime  Minister  vol¬ 
unteered,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Richard,  the  statement  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  made  that  "  no  further 
advances  were  to  be  made  on  either 
side,”  nothing  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  an  agreement  existed  in  any  shape  or 
form.  The  only  possible  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  which  human  inge¬ 
nuity  could  extract  from  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  up  to  that  time,  is  a  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  Russian  forces  would  not  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  line  of  M.  Lessar’s 
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frontier,  a  reservation  which  would  have  cated  to  General  Komaroff  the  text  of  the 
covered  even  the  occupation  of  Penjdeh.  sacred  covenant.  According  to  the  Offi- 
No  one  can,  therefore,  doubt  that  a  «d/ the  only  instructions  sent 
wholly  false  impression  was  produced  in  to  him  were  that  he  was  not  to  “  occupy 
this  country  as  to  the  state  of  our  rela-  the  Penjdeh  oasis.”  The  telegram,” 
tions  with  Russia,  at  a  time  when  abso-  says  General  Komaroff  himself,  ”  pro¬ 
lute  accuracy  was  of  the  highest  impor-  hibiting  the  occupation  of  Penjdeh, 
tance.  But  in  St.  Petersburg  the  effect  reached  me  on  March  23rd.”  On  the 
of  this  misstatement  was  even  more  de-  24th  the  Russian  troops  continued  their 
plorable.  It  was  well  known  that  no  advance,  and  on  the  following  day 
such  agreement  as  that  spoken  of  by  the  marched  to  within  four  or  five  versts  of 
Prime  Minister  really  existed,  and  the  the  Afghans.  On  the  26th  the  meeting 
fact  that  such  a  declaration  had  been  took  place  between  Captain  Yate  and 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  Colonel  Zakrejefsky,  in  which  the  latter 
looked  upon  as  another  proof  that  Eng-  professed  to  have  received  no  instruc- 
land  would  concede  anything  to  patch  up  tions,  or,  in  the  words  of  General  Komar- 
a  peace  with  Russia,  and  to  enable  her  off,  “  to  have  no  authority  to  speak.” 
to  extricate  her  forces  from  the  difficul-  On  the  29th  General  Alikhanoff  with 
ties  of  the  Soudan  muddle.  We  may  cavalry  pushed  past  Dash  Kepri,  and  a 
await,  with  some  curiosity,  the  promised  corresponding  advance  was  made  on  the 
explanation  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  right  bank  of  the  Murghab.  On  the  29th, 
would  have  been  more  in  accordance  General  Komaroff,  in  order,  as  he  says, 
with  our  old  notions  of  Parliamentary  ”  to  avoid  being  attacked” — though 
propriety  if  it  had  been  made  without  a  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  tells  us  that  “  the 
single  day’s  delay.  Afghans  did  all  they  could  to  avoid 

But  the  ultimate  assent  of  the  Russian  collision  ” — sent  a  letter  to  the  Afghan 
Government  to  the  agreement  proposed  commander  demanding  ”  the  evacuation 
to  them,  fixes  upon  them  a  clear  and  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Kushk,  and  the 
definite  engagement.  Stated  in  their  right  bank  of  the  Murghab,” — in  other 
own  words,  the  sacred  covenant  of  the  words,  asking  the  Afghans  to  abandon  a 
17th  of  March  contained  an  absolute  position  which  they  undoubtedly  held  on 
promise  by  them  that  ”  the  Russian  the  17th  of  March.  This  being  refused, 
troops  will  not  advance  from  the  positions  the  ”  Russian  attack”  took  place  on  the 
now  occupied  by  them^  except  in  certain  30th,  and  “  a  blow  was  struck  at  the 
contingencies  which  have  not  occurred.  ”  authority  and  credit  of  our  protected 
It  is  now  admitted  on  both  sides  that  ally,’’  who  had  committed  no  offence, 
on  the  17th  of  March  the  Afghan  out-  This  narrative,  mainly  compiled  from 
posts  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kushk  General  Komaroff’s  report,  seems  to 
in  possession  of  Dash  Kepri  (Pul-i-  show  that  the  incident  in  question  con- 
Khisti),  while  those  of  Russia  were  one  tinues  to  bear  ”  the  appearance  of  an 
mile  distant,  in  front  of  Kezil  T6p6.  unprovoked  aggression,”  and  that  the 
The  agreement  of  that  date  was  imme-  blame  for  its  occurrence  rests  not  so 
diately  forwarded  to  Sir  Better  Lumsden,  much  with  General  Komaroff  as  with  the 
and  would  appear  to  have  been  received  Russian  Government,  in  not  communi- 
by  him  on  the  23rd.  It  is  clear,  however,  eating  to  that  officer  the  terms  of  the 
not  only  from  his  statements,  but  also  sacred  covenant.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
from  General  Komaroff’s  report,  which  while  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
has  been  published  in  full  in  the  Official  various  explanations  of  the  occurrence 
Messenger^  that  the  only  movement  made  which  have  proceeded  from  Russian 
by  the  Afghan  troops  in  this  direction  sources,  either  in  the  reports  of  General 
after  the  17th  of  March  was  that,  imme-  Komaroff  or  through  the  agency  of  the 
diately  on  the  Russian  troops  appearing  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  any  more  than  to  the 
on  the  plain,  north  of  Dash  Kepri,  and  imaginary  maps  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
”  threatening  an  attack  on  the  Afghan  modern  journalism,  were  published  to 
position,”  the  outposts  at  Dash  Kepri  justify  the  Russian  attack.  These  ex- 
were  strengthened  in  self-defence.  planations,  like  the  reports  of  General 

The  Russian  Government,  however,  Komaroff,  have  been  varied  to  suit  the 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  communi-  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  the 
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necessities  of  the  Russian  Government. 
But  as  it  became  gradually  clear  that  the 
pKjint  chiefly  requiring  explanation  was 
not  so  much  the  action  of  General  Komar- 
off  as  the  mode  in  which  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  gave  effect  to  the  agreement  of 
the  17th  of  March,  a  new  and  very  in¬ 
genious  plea  was  put  forward.  It  was 
suggested  that,  according  to  all  Russian 
information,  the  Russian  outposts  were 
at  that  date  in  possession  of  Dash  Kepri 
(Pul-i-Khisti),  that  Sir  E.  Thornton  him¬ 
self  entertained  the  same  belief,  and  that, 
therefore.  General  Komaroff’s  advance 
upon  that  point  was  fully  justified.  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  attach  any  impor¬ 
tance  to  such  a  suggestion  when  we  know 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outposts  of 
the  two  armies  were  at  that  date  within 
a  mile  of  one  another,  and  that  the  actual 
positions  held  by  each  were  beyond  any 
doubt  ?  General  Komaroff  himself  ad¬ 
mits  that  on  the  17th  of  March  the 
Afghans  were  in  possession  of  Dash 
Kepri  ;  and  a  covenant  not  to  advance 
beyond  the  positions  then  occupied,  and 
not  to  attack  the  Afghans,  is  interpreted 
as  permitting  the  Russian  troops  to  drive 
them  by  force  out  of  Dash  Kepri. 

The  real  question  which  the  Russian 
Government  has  to  answer  is  why  it  did 
not  communicate  to  General  Komaroff 
the  actual  terms  of  the  sacred  covenant. 
It  would  appear  plainly  to  prohibit  any 
further  advance  ;  and,  if  it  had  been  so 
communicated,  the  attack  upon  Dash 
Kepri  would  have  been  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited. 

How  such  a  question,  involving  (if 
unexplained)  a  piece  of  sharp  practice 
upon  the  part  of  a  foreign  Government, 
can  possibly, be  settled  by  any  reference  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  Sovereign,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  there 
is  no  such  intention.  The  only  object 
of  the  arbitration — which  will,  like  all 
other  arbitrations,  according  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  probably  be  given  against  us, 
or,  if  decided  in  our  favor,  will  afford 
us  no  satisfaction — is  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  British  Government  from  the 
position  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
taken  up.  The  incident  which  bears 
“  the  appearance  of  an  unprovoked  ag¬ 
gression”  has  never  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  explained,  and  has  never 
formed  the  subject  of  a  demand  for  rep¬ 


aration.  But  it  was  the  main  foundation 
of  the  case  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  support  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit,  and,  having  served  its  purpose, 
it  has  been  consigned  to  the  political 
dust-hole. 

3.'  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  recall  of 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden.  No  one  will  be 
disposed  to  doubt  that  that  gallant  offi¬ 
cer,  after  kicking  his  heels  upyon  the 
frontier  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his 
Russian  colleagues,  until  his  presence 
had  ceased  to  be  any  strength  to  our  ally, 
and  had  become  a  laughing-stock  abroad, 
should  seek  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties. 
Moreover,  no  one  will  dispute  that,  as 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  practical  value, 
it  was  desirable  that  his  mission  should 
be  brought  to  a  close,  as,  indeed,  it 
might  well  have  been  some  time  ago. 
But  Sir  r.  Lumsden  was  left  upon  the 
spot  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Staal- 
Granville  agreement  on  the  3rd  of  May. 
And  then,  to  complete  the  appearance 
of  surrender  which  that  provisional 
agreement  bears  in  all  its  terms,  on  the 
day  following  orders  are  telegraphed  to 
him  requesting  his  presence  in  London. 
Of  course,  he  is  not  recalled,  he  is  not 
even  summoned  home  under  the  decent 
excuse  of  being  consulted  about  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  frontier,  but  he  is  brought 
home  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
most  calculated  to  afford  the  Russian 
press  the  gratification  of  claiming,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  that  in  this  respect  also 
the  English  Government  has  conceded 
everything. 

M.  Lessar,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
winning  all  along  the  line.  Whether  he 
and  his  friends  will  be  kind  enough  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  advantages  already 
gained,  until  the  time  ap|>ears  ripe  for 
further  demands,  or  whether  the  success 
which  has  hitherto  rewarded  their  exer¬ 
tions  has  already  tempted  the  Russian 
Government  to  press  fresh  demands  in 
the  direction  of  Meruchak  or  of  Zulficar, 
remains,  as  I  write,  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

It  can  hardly  be  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  any  serious  claim  can 
have  been  put  forward  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Russian  agents  in  Afghanistan. 

It  may  be  that  the  delay  in  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Provisional  Agreement  has 
arisen  partly  in  the  discussion  of  the 
details  of  the  new  line,  and  partly  in  the 
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hope  of  compelling  England  to  under¬ 
take  more  definite  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  Afghan  side  of  it.  The 
Russian  Government  may  possibly  have 
recalled  attention  to  the  difficulty,  long 
ago  discussed  in  the  Clarendon-Gortcha- 
kofl  correspondence,  that  England  has 
no  such  effective  control  over  the  fron¬ 
tier  tribes  in  Afghanistan  as  to  be  able 
to  ensure  their  observance  of  the  new 
limits  now  to  be  imposed.  But  the  main 
reason  why  the  ratification  has  been 
postponed  will  no  doubt  have  been  the 
desire  of  the  Russian  Government  not 
hastily  to  throw  away  so  valuable  a 
means  of  putting  pressure  upon  this 
country.  It  is  being  used,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  the  negotiations  now  going  on 
for  the  future  government  of  Egypt,  and 
this  book  is  not  likely  to  be  closed  until 
it  has  fully  served  its  purpose. 

But  if  a  settlement  be  eventually  ar¬ 
rived  at  upon  the  basis  now  proposed, 
the  question  still  remains  how  far  any 
permanent  solution  of  the  frontier  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  arrived  at.  It  is  one 
which,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  answer¬ 
ed  in  any  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
prospects  of  future  peace.  Even  the 
establishment  of  a  definite  boundary  will 
only  be  of  advantage  to  us  if  one  condi¬ 
tion  is  fulfilled.  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  insist  upon  the  line  being  respected, 
if  we  do  not  intend  to  inform  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  that  no  pretext  what¬ 
ever  can  justify  her  violation  of  it,  we 
shall  have  done  nothing.  Otherwise 
this  limit,  definite  though  it  may  appear, 
will  not  stop  her  steady  advance  any 
more  than  all  her  previous  assurances, 
promises,  and  agreements.  Turkoman 
raids  upon  the  line  of  frontier,  disturb¬ 
ances  beyond  it  produced  by  Russian 
agents,  the  invitations  of  neighboring 
tribes — all  or  any  one  of  these  pretexts 
will,  as  before,  be  amply  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  in  the  eyes  of  Russia  for  a 
further  advance  when  she  feels  herself 
ready  for  it.  Without  a  distinct  and 
unhesitating  declaration  of  our  intention 
to  treat  any  such  step  as  a  menace  to 
our  position  in  India,  and  as  one  to  be 
met  by  the  employment  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  Empire,  the  arrangements  now 
proposed  cannot  have  any  reasonable 
chance  of  piermanence.  And  that  decla¬ 
ration  we  shall  never  get  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  Prime  Minister. 


But  the  attention  which  has  recently 
been  paid  to  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia 
has  secured  for  us  one  undoubted  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  have,  by  general  consent, 
accepted  principles  of  frontier  defence, 
which  have  long  been  odious  to  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  have  of  late  years 
been  especially  associated  with  the  name 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  we  abandoned  the  Sibi-Quetta 
railway,  and  we  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  all  positions  beyond  our  frontier  in 
order  to  reverse  his  policy.  We  are 
now  reconstructing  the  railway ;  we 
have  taken  over,  with  the  approval  of 
all  parties,  the  government  of  Quetta 
and  the  administration  of  the  Pishin  dis¬ 
trict.  And  the  time  is  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant,  in  my  opinion,  when  we  shall  also 
go  back  to  Kandahar.  Nothing  was 
more  melancholy,  during  the  debates 
upon  the  withdrawal  from  that  place, 
than  to  hear  so  many  speakers  declare 
that,  although  sooner  or  later  we  should 
have  to  return  there,  w’e  ought  at  that 
time  to  retire  to  our  old  frontier.  No 
political  short-sightedness  was  ever  more 
deplorable. 

Putting  aside,  however,  the  question 
of  Kandahar,  nothing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  frontier  defence  could  have  been 
more  satisfactory  than  the  recent  debate 
upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  declarations  of  Lord  Kimberley, 
accepted  on  the  one  side  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  happily  prove 
that  the  theory  of  relying  exclusively 
upon  a  moral  barrier  is  not  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  and  that  the  Government  have  ac¬ 
cepted,  in  part  at  least,  the  necessity  of 
our  position  in  India.  How  long  any 
such  resolute  attitude  will  be  maintained 
our  past  experience  may  lead  us  to  en¬ 
tertain  much  doubt  ;  but  as,  fortunately, 
the  carrying  of  this  resolution  into  effect 
falls  mainly  into  the  competent  hands  of 
Lord  Dufferin,  there  us  some  reasonable 
hope  of  progress  being  made  before 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  has  again 
changed  its  mind. 

But  in  examining  the  steps  that  are 
being  taken  for  strengthening  our  fron¬ 
tier,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that 
we  have  in  great  part  recurred  to  the 
scheme  of  defence  put  forward  thirty 
years  ago  by  General  John  Jacob.  “  You 
wish,”  he  said,  ”  the  red  line  of  Eng- 
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land  to  advance  no  further.  But  to 
enable  this  red  line  to  retain  its  pres¬ 
ent  position,  to  prevent  its  being  driven 
back  and  erased  from  the  map,  it  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  absolutfly  necessary  to  oc¬ 
cupy  posts  in  advance  of  it.  I  cannot  see 
how,  consistently  with  safety,  it  can  be 
otherwise  with  regard  to  a  great  Empire 
held  by  a  foreign  government  as  we  now 
hold  India.”  .And  with  the  object  of 
making  such  arrangements  as  would 
secure  our  northwestern  frontier  of  India 
permanently,  ”  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  alarm,  un¬ 
usual  stir,  or  hasty  operations  of  any 
kind,  in  consequence  of  movements  of 
enemies,  or  possible  enemies,  from  with¬ 
out,”  he  advocated  the  immediate  occu¬ 
pation  of  Quetta  by  British  forces,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  frontier  of  India  by 
good  roads,  eventually  to  become  rail¬ 
ways. 

The  proposals  of  General  Jacob, 
though  rejected  after  some  hesitation  by 
Lord  Canning,  have  never  since  been 
lost  sight  of.  They  have  been  enlarged 
upon  in  the  prophetic  utterances  upon 
this  subject  which  have  been  prompted 
by  the  political  wisdom  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson.  And  they  formed  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  masterly  Memorandum  in 
which,  in  1874,  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
set  forth  the  true  principles  which  should 
guide  our  frontier  policy.  That  Memo¬ 
randum,  which  was  reprinted  in  1878, 
and  denounced  upon  every  Liberal  plat¬ 
form,  deserves  special  attention  at  the 
present  time.  Its  prophecies  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  verified,  and  its  pro¬ 
posals  are  being  gradually  adopted.  No 
one  can  read  his  admirable  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  fair  summary  of  the  forces  impel¬ 
ling  the  forward  movement  of  Russia, 
without  finding  in  it  the  history  of  the 
past  few  months.  He  points  out  with 
unanswerable  force  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  Russia  and  British  policy 
in  Central  Asia.  The  one  is,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  positive,  active,  and 
aggressive.  ”  But  our  policy  hitherto 
has  been  not  only  stationary,  and  nomi¬ 
nally,  though  I  think  very  imperfectly, 
defensive  ;  it  has  also  been  purely  nega¬ 
tive.  We  are  ready  enough  to  say  what 
we  will  not  do,  but  all  efforts  by  any  of 
the  other  Asiatic  Powers  concerned  have 
hitherto  failed  to  elicit  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  either  here  or  in  India,  any  decla- 
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ration  of  what  it  will  do  under  any  given 
or  conceivable  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances.  .  .  .  But  a  defensive 

policy  is  not  necessarily  inactive,  nor 
merely  stationary,  still  less  is  it  necessa¬ 
rily  weak.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  active  measures  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  essential — the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  advanced  post  at  Quetta, 
connected  by  improved  communica¬ 
tion,  and  so  far  as  possible  by  railway, 
with  the  line  of  the  Indus,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  better  railway  accommodation 
along  our  frontier,  the  establishment,  if 
possible  permanently,  of  a  British  mili¬ 
tary  office  at  Herat,  the  attempt  to 
create  a  complete  intelligence  department 
in  Afghanistan,  though  not  necessarily 
at  the  capital — and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  grant  of  subsidies  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Ameer. 

Much  of  this  programme  has  already 
been  realized.  Our  forces  are  not  only 
at  Quetta,  but  they  are,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  greatest  military  authori¬ 
ties,  in  advance  of  that  position.  Five 
millions,  at  least,  are  being  spent  upon 
our  frontier  communications,  and  we 
were  informed  only  a  few  days  ago  of 
the  intended  construction  of  a  railway 
through  the  Bolan  pass.  English  offi¬ 
cers  are  at  Herat  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ameer.  Political  memories  are  prover¬ 
bially  very  short.  But  nothing  was 
more  remarkable  to  anyone  who  has 
clearly  in  his  mind  the  denunciations  of 
1879,  than  when,  three  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Labouchere  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  establishment  of  a 
British  representative  at  Herat.  Is  it  so 
long  ago  that  a  similar  proposal  by  Lord 
Salisbury — strictly  limited  to  Herat  and 
possibly  Kandahar,  and  dependent  on 
the  consent  of  the  Ameer — was  resisted 
by  the  then  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  was  the  subject  of  excited  condem¬ 
nation  upon  the  hustings  ?  But  it  is 
absolutely  certain  now  that  Herat  is  not 
the  only  point  where  the  watchfulness 
of  British  agents  is  required.  The 
northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  the 
importance  of  which  almost  escapes 
notice  in  the  midst  of  the  more  pressing 
questions  arising  out  of  the  ill-defined 
condition  of  the  North-Western  Boun¬ 
dary,  requires  careful  attention.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  results 
of  the  recent  conferences  at  Rawul  Pindi 
la 
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will  have  been  to  enable  English  officers 
to  proceed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ameer,  not  only  to  Herat,  but  also  to 
other  places  on  his  frontier. 

In  other  respects  our  political  relations 
with  Afghanistan  assume  perhaps  less 
imp>ortance,  if  the  new  policy  is  steadily 
maintained  upon  our  frontier.  Upon 
this  point  the  words  of  Lord  Kimberley 
were  significant  and  satisfactory  :  “  We 
ought  to  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
prepared  not  only  for  the  most  favor¬ 
able,  but  also  for  the  least  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  base  our  plans  of  de¬ 
fence  upon  that.'’  If,  when  the  time 
of  real  trial  comes,  we  find  ourselves  in 
cordial  co-op)eration  with  the  Ameer,  so 
much  the  stronger  will  our  position  be. 
But  to  base  our  whole  scheme  of  defence 
upon  the  chance  of  .Afghan  friendliness, 
or  of  the  continuance  of  Abdur  Rah¬ 
man’s  supremacy,  even  during  his  own 
lifetime,  would  be  an  act  of  madness. 
He  may  be,  and  we  hope  he  will  continue 
to  be,  friendly  to  us.  He  may  see  the 
advantages  of  the  English  connection. 
He  may  repudiate,  even  in  spite  of  Rus¬ 
sian  gold  and  Russian  pressure,  offers 
of  any  other  alliance.  He  may  have 
learned  to  believe  in  the  superior 
strength  of  England,  however  little  he 
may  have  hitherto  seen  it  put  forward  in 
his  defence.  And  if  it  l>e  so,  a  “  buffer 
state  ’  ’  may  undoubtedly  add  to  our 
power  of  self-defence. 

But  it  would  be  superlative  folly  to 
base  our  calculations  on  the  permanent 
continuance  of  any  such  state  of  things. 
Many  people  in  this  country  have  always 
committed  the  mistake  of  looking  upon 
Afghanistan  as  a  country  occupied  by  a 
single  nation.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  because  it  contains  provinces,  whose 
connection  has  generally  been  almost 
nominal,  and  people  varying  in  their 
language,  their  habits  of  life,  and  their 
character,  that  the  instability  of  all 
Afghan  rulers  has  become  proverbial. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  only  if,  while  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition 
now  existing,  and  insisting  upon  our 
right  to  exclude  from  that  country  all 
foreign  influence  except  our  own,  we 
complete  our  defensive  measures  just  as 
if  Afghanistan  were  hostile  to  us,  that 
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we  can  claim  to  have  satisfied  the  main 
condition  of  the  problem  before  us. 

The  permanent  defence  of  our  frontier 
mus%  therefore,  be  based  upon  four 
paramount  considerations  : 

1.  The  certainty  of  a  further  Russian 
advance,  military  or  diplomatic,  as  soon 
as  matters  are  ripe  for  it. 

2.  The  probability  of  being  called 
upon  any  day  to  fulfil  our  obligation  to 
protect  the  domain  of  the  Ameer. 

3.  The  possibility  of  a  disunited,  an 
alienated,  or  even  a  hostile  Afghanistan. 

4.  The  knowledge  that  neither  the 
finances  nor  the  political  tranquillity  of 
India  can  bear  the  strain  of  constant 
alarms  upon  the  frontier,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  unless  its  security  is  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

If  these  conditions  be  admitted,  and 
no  one  can,  I  think,  question  their  sound¬ 
ness,  it  remains  only  to  adopt  that  fron¬ 
tier  which  the  best  strategical  knowl¬ 
edge  at  our  command  indicates  as  the 
strongest,  and  to  push  on  without  delay 
all  the  measures  necessary  for  its  com¬ 
plete  armament.  Even  in  their  simplest 
form  they  will  require  time,  money,  and 
perseverance.  It  may  be  that  they  in¬ 
volve  the  construction  of  fortresses  at 
various  points.  Possibly  they  open  up, 
also,  the  larger  question  of  an  increase 
of  our  army  in  India.  But  all  these 
things  must,  if  necessary,  be  faced  be¬ 
fore  we  can  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  our  present  action,  and  can  rest  with 
that  assured  confidence  so  well  described 
by  Sir  Edward  Hamley  :  “  With  a  gar¬ 
rison  strongly  posted  in  its  lines  at  Kan¬ 
dahar,  with  all  the  routes  and  stages  by 
which  our  forces  might  be  assembled  on 
that  point,  all  sources  of  supply,  and  all 
arrangements  for  transport  laid  down, 
we  might  calmly  view  any  possible  com¬ 
plication  before  us,  whether  arising  from 
the  augmented  military  power  of  Russia 
in  the  East,  from  the  success  of  her  in¬ 
trigues,  or  from  her  open  hostility.  The 
grounds  of  our  assurance  would  be  mani¬ 
fest  and  easily  understood,  our  native 
subjects  would  soon  learn  to  appreciate 
them,  and  what  would  be  security  for 
us  would  be  tranquillity  for  India.” — 
National  Review. 
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A  TRADITION  OF 

CHAPTER  I. — COTTLEY  HALL  AND  ITS 
MASTER. 

The  wind  is  high  to-night.  An  en¬ 
thusiast  in  spiritualistic  fancies,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  needs  but  to  seat 
himself  by  the  great  fireplace  of  Cottley 
Hull  and  listen  to  the  rumbling  noise 
which  resounds  in  that  capacious  chim¬ 
ney,  and  he  would  forthwith  be  supplied 
with  food  for  mental  imagination  to  his 
heart’s  content.  Into  Cottley  Hall  — 
where  everything  is  either  too  small  or 
too  large,  and  inconvenient  to  the 
utmost  extent  which  human  ingenuity 
could  possibly  make  it — it  would  be  hard 
for  the  most  commonplace  individual  to 
enter  w-ithout  experiencing  a  spice  of 
uncanny  romance.  If  odd  corners,  twist¬ 
ing  stairs,  and  a  wealth  of  carved  panel¬ 
ling  could  render  it  a  thing  of  beauty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  artist  and  the  romancer, 
Cottley  Hall  was  a  gem  of  its  class,  of 
the  first  water.  A  noticeable  fact  about 
the  large  draughty  rooms  was  that  the 
favored  mortals  who  gathered  round  the 
great  wood  fires  which  blazed  therein  at 
winter-time  experienced  agreeable  sensa¬ 
tions  of  extreme  chilliness  on  one  side 
and  overpowering  heat  on  the  other. 
All  the  bedsteads  were  of  a  large  old- 
fashioned  type,  though  these  gigantic 
four-posters  looked  but  strange  atoms 
compared  with  the  enormous  rooms  in 
which  they  w-ere  located,  the  approach 
to  them  being  mostly  across  a  long  un¬ 
even  floor,  upon  which  bygone-shaped 
articles  of  furniture  appeared  few  and 
far  between.  Across  the  doors  of  these 
apartments  were  drawn  pieces  of  anti¬ 
quated  tapestry,  worked  with  divers  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Solomon  and  the  Children 
of  Israel,  all  habited  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
Roman  attire.  The  window-casements 
were  uniformly  filled  with  glass  of  a 
ghastly  green  color,  which  when  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  sun’s  rays,  imparted  an  un¬ 
wholesome  and  mildewy  character  to  the 
countenances  of  the  Wise  King  and  his 
contemporaries. 

The  unwary  stranger  who  ventured 
into  the  upper  regions  of  Cottley  Hall 
without  a  guide  speedily  found  himself 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  passages  and 
turnings  which  seldom^failed  to  reduce 
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him  to  great  straits  before  being  extri¬ 
cated  therefrom.  Between  the  roof  and 
the  third  floor  was  a  dreary  wilderness 
of  attics,  seldom  entered  by  the  domes¬ 
tic  element — not  that  they  believed  in 
the  inevitable  ghost  supposed  to  haunt 
these  regions,  but  because  the  numerous 
low  intersecting  beams  rendered  location 
somewhat  unsafe.  In  many  places  the 
walls  were  graced  with  ancient  wood¬ 
faced  family  portraits,  which  caused  not 
a  little  discomfort  to  visitors  who  found 
themselves  for  the  first  time  the  object 
of  their  dull  expressionless  gaze. 

The  strange  exaggerated  figures  of 
Solomon  and  the  Israelites  have  caught 
but  little  sunshine  lately,  owing  to  a 
long  spell  of  overcast  sky,  the  few  fitful 
rays  that  have  lighted  on  Cottley  Hall 
being  insufficiently  strong  to  penetrate 
its  thick  glazed  windows.  To-night,  the 
tapestry  flaps  drearily,  for  a  stiff  gale  is 
blowing  across  country,  and  cold  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  find  their  way  into  the  huge 
deserted  rooms.  The  tall  timber-trees 
surrounding  the  park  are  creaking  ar.d 
bending  to  the  blast  ;  but  the  sturdy 
gables  of  Cottley  Hall  stand  firm  as  the 
day  when  they  were  built.  Just  such  a 
wild  night  as  this  closed  upon  the  6th 
of  September  165  r,  three  days  after 
the  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle  of 
Worcester.  Hugh  Everett  was  owner  of 
the  Hall  at  that  time,  a  zealous  Parlia¬ 
mentary  speaker  of  high  reputation. 
It  was  not  by  strength  of  arm  or  by 
mighty  deeds  of  valor  that  Master 
Everett  had  gained  unto  himself  those 
honors  which  had  procured  him  the  fat 
and  fair  manor  of  Cottley  ;  from  his 
childhood  up  the  Republican  had  seldom 
enjoyed  good  health,  his  capabilities 
fitting  him  rather  for  a  statesman  than 
a  soldier,  while  at  the  same  time  his  in¬ 
clinations  were  more  of  a  civil  than  of  a 
military  character.  The  “  desperate 
and  cruel  Malignant,”  Sir  John  Rossey’, 
from  whom  this  wealthy  patrimonial 
estate  had  been  alienated  since  the  fatal 
field  of  Naseby,  closed  the  long  line  of 
his  family  by  getting  shot  through  the 
head  at  Rowton  Moor  ;  and  now  Master 
Everett  reigned  in  his  stead,  more  secure 
in  his  position  than  the  hot-headed 
knight  had  latterly  been,  but  none  the 
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less  looked  upon  by  his  numerous  ten¬ 
ants  as  a  usurper  and  a  pleasure-hating 
upstart. 

Cottley  Hall  is  black  and  silent,  and 
its  chimneys  and  gables  point  darkly  to 
the  sky.  The  place  might  well  appear 
deserted,  for  no  light  is  to  be  seen  in  its 
many  windows,  and  no  response  is  made 
to  show  that  the  inhabitants  are  aware  of 
that  hollow  knocking  at  the  front  door. 
Said  knocking  continues  at  intervals, 
but  at  length  grows  desultory  and  faint, 
though  the  wind  howls  unceasingly 
amongst  the  great  Cottley  elms,  making 
noise  enough  to  drown  twenty  such 
feeble  sounds.  Out  of  sight  at  the  back 
of  the  building,  partly  obscured  by  over¬ 
hanging  masses  of  ivy,  a  single  light  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  small  mullioned  window 
opening  upon  the  library  of  the  Hall. 
This  is  Master  Everett’s  favorite  re¬ 
treat,  and  here  he  sits,  surrounded  by 
books  and  pamphlets  bearing  such  in¬ 
teresting  titles  as  A  Fan  to  purge  the 
Threshing-floore,  and  A  Seed  sown  upon 
Goode  Grounde,  together  with  the  bit¬ 
terly  malevolent  and  well-known  trea¬ 
tise  upon  the  Unloveliness  of  L<n>e-locks. 
Hugh  Everett’s  age  does  not  exceed 
thirty-five  years,  but  a  troubled  harass¬ 
ing  life  has  given  him  the  appearance  of 
a  man  of  fifty.  Short  scattered  gray 
hairs,  sharp  features,  and  a  thin  stoop¬ 
ing  figure,  are  his  principal  characteris¬ 
tics,  the  extreme  plainness  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  beng  fully  equalled  by  that  of 
his  dress.  The  Master  of  Cottley  is 
poring  over  a  leather-bound  collection 
of  sermons,  and  though  apparently  en- 
gossed  in  his  occupation,  he  is  neverthe¬ 
less  in  an  unusually  absent  frame  of 
mind.  He  has  not  altered  his  position 
for  nearly  an  hour,  neither  has  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  a  leaf ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  lonely  howling  of  the  wind 
to-night  which  reminds  him  of  his  half- 
forgotten  school-days.  Although  his 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  that  printed  page  be¬ 
fore  him,  Hugh  Everett’s  thoughts  are 
far  away  in  the  remote  past,  looking 
back  with  a  sorrowful  yearning  towards 
scenes  and  faces  which  were  familiar  to 
him  long  before  these  troubles  came 
apon  the  land. 

CHAPTER  II. — AN  UNEXPECTED  VISITOR. 

Things  had  remained  in  this  state,  as 
we  have  said,  for  nearly  an  hour,  when. 
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chancing  to  raise  his  head.  Master  Ev¬ 
erett’s  wandering  gaze  encountered  a 
silent  figure  standing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Though  but  faintly  seen  by 
the  lamp’s  dim  uncertain  light,  there  was 
something  about  the  face  he  seemed  to 
recognize,  and  he  sat  spell-bound  for  a 
moment  before  starting  from  his  chair. 
The  sjiell  was  broken  by  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  apparition,  and 
Everett  raised  a  fearful  cry,  which  was 
instantly  choked  by  the  application  of  a 
palpably  human  hand  to  his  mouth. 
Easily  mastered  in  the  ensuing  scufile, 
the  Republican  sank  back  and  glared 
fiercely  at  his  detainer,  while  his  breath 
came  thick  and  short. 

“  Hugh  Everett,”  exclaimed  the  un¬ 
welcome  intruder  who  stood  over  him, 

”  do  you  not  know  me  ?” 

The  scattered  recollections  in  Ever¬ 
ett’s  mind  slowly  pieced  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  and  he  answered  after  a  pause  : 
“  I  do  now.” 

”  That’s  one  to  my  score  then,”  said 
the  individual  with  a  short  laugh.  ”  What 
are  you  afraid  of  ?” 

”  Nothing,  Walter  Cunningham,  noth¬ 
ing,”  answered  Everett,  controlling  his 
agitation  by  a  great  effort.  ”  Yet  you 
have  sought  me  in  a  strange  fashion.” 

“  And  if  I  have,  friend  Hughie,”  said 
the  newcomer,  ”  that  counts  for  noth¬ 
ing,  does  it  ?  I  am  in  trouble,  and  have 
come  to  you  for  help.  Old  friendship 
should  bind  us,  if  nought  else  ;  and  were 
I  now  in  your  place — though,  heaven 
knows,  I  don’t  wish  to  be — you  should 
have  it  for  the  asking.” 

”  How  did  you  enter  the  house  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Everett,  whose  under-current  of 
thought  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  fol¬ 
low  what  the  other  said. 

”  My  conscience  pricked  me  some¬ 
what  as  to  the  matter  of  creeping  in, 
quoth  Cunningham  ;  ”  but  when  a  house 
keeps  bolt  and  bar  so  stubbornly  as  yours 
does,  one  must  take  some  liberties  in  ex¬ 
tremis." 

“  What  trouble  are  you  in  ?  Why  do 
you  come  here  ?”  asked  Everett  ner¬ 
vously.  ”  Have  you  ioined  in  any  fresh 
broil,  to  disturb  the  p>eace  of  this  un¬ 
happy  country  ?’  ’ 

”  Peace  !  unhappy  broils  !”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Cunningham.  “  What  are  you 
talking  about  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
you  have  not  heard  of  Worcester  fight  ?” 
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The  Master  passed  his  slim  hand 
across  his  forehead  and  answered  in  a 
husk),  perturbed  voice  :  “  Many  rumors 
have  I  heard  of  late — rumors  of  war  and 
strange  tales  of  battle,  but  little  did  I 
wot  that  Walter  Cunningham  was  con¬ 
cerned  therein.” 

“  He  was,  and  he  glories  in  it  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  his  companion  with  sudden  en¬ 
thusiasm.  ”  Hast  ever  heard,  Hugh,  of 
any  man  being  possessed  with  a  fight¬ 
ing  demon  ?  1  was  that  day. — Oh,  ye 

powers  !  give  me  such  another  before  I 
die,  and  I  shall  leave  this  world  con¬ 
tent  I  Down  went  Hamilton,  down  went 
Maurice  and  Maffey,  before  those  fa¬ 
natics  ;  yet  throughout  the  medley  I  bore 
a  charmed  life.  My  cloak  was  riddled 
with  bullets — see  that  shot  hole  in  my 
hat — yet  not  a  wound,  not  a  scratch. 
Could  such  a  day  again  fall  to  my  lot,  I 
should  well  nigh  esteem  myself  invinci¬ 
ble  !’ '  The  Cavalier,  who  had  been  ges¬ 
ticulating  wildly  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  disconnected  speech,  threw  himself 
back  in  the  chair,  and  set  his  teeth  with 
a  sardonic  grin. 

Hugh  Everett’s  blood  was  up  ;  his 
thin  bent  frame  trembled  partly  with 
nervous  eagerness  and  partly  with  anger 
while  he  listened  to  the  fugitive's  dis¬ 
course  ;  but  now  his  powerful  voice, 
which  had  been  so  often  raised  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  party,  broke  forth  like  a  deep 
enraged  roar  ;  “  And  it  is  thus  thou 
boastest  in  thy  strength  and  thy  unright¬ 
eous  cause  !  What  can  have  prompted 
thee,  thou  stirrer-up  of  strife,  to  venture 
hither  with  thy  evil,  self-exalting  tale  ; 
hast  thou  no  fear  in  thrusting  thy  head 
into  the  very  lion’s  mouth  ?” 

This  sudden  outburst  produced  no 
effect  whatever  upon  Cunningham  ;  he 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  looked 
Everett  straight  in  the  face,  and  answer¬ 
ed  sturdily  :  “  Not  a  jot.” 

The  Master  of  Cottley  Hall  rested  his 
chin  on  his  hand  and  regarded  the 
Cavalier  fixedly.  Bold  speaker  and 
diplomatist  as  he  might  be,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  knew  that  here  he  had  met  his 
match.  Contending  passions  might 
urge  him  to  speak  harshly,  but  he  felt 
that  to  do  his  old  friend  a  wilful  injury 
was  foreign  to  his  nature.  No  one  could 
be  better  aware  of  this  than  Walter  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  certainly  no  one  could 
have  turned  the  opportunity  to  advantage 
with  greater  coolness  or  sagacity.  For  a 


few  minutes  the  Cavalier’s  glittering  eyes 
watched  his  companion’s  measured  move¬ 
ments  as  he  paced  across  the  floor,  and 
then  leaning  back  again,  he  quietly  said  : 
”  You  have  two  roads  to  choose  from, 
my  good  friend  :  there  is  no  other  alter¬ 
native  ;  either  hide  me  or  give  me  up  ; 
the  prospect  of  capture  will  not  induce 
me  to  move  another  step  to-night. 

”  To-night,”  echoed  Everett,  stop¬ 
ping  short  in  his  walk.  ”  Are  you  in¬ 
deed  so  hard  pressed  ?” 

”  My  present  action  will  answer  that 
question,”  said  Cunningham.  ”  Fleet- 
wood  holds  Daventry,  and  his  troopers 
are  scouring  the  country  like  blood¬ 
hounds  in  search  of  poor  hunted  wretches 
like  myself.” 

“  Have  you  fasted  long  ?”  asked  Ever¬ 
ett.  ”  Are  you  an-hungered  ?” 

”  As  much  as  a  man  may  be  who  has 
not  tasted  food  since  yesterday  at  mid¬ 
day,”  replied  the  fugitive. 

Everett  opened  a  corner  cupboard 
and  placed  a  loaf,  a  leather  flask,  and 
drinking  glass  before  the  Cavalier. 
”  Bread  and  wine  I  can  give  you  here,” 
he  said.  ”  To  call  for  better  fare  might 
be  dangerous.  Fortunate  it  is  that  none 
of  my  household  saw  you  enter.” 

”  Fortunate,  say  you  ?”  said  Cunning¬ 
ham  with  a  meaning  smile,  as  he  un¬ 
corked  the  flask.  "  So  be  it,  then,  my 
lad.  —  Here’s  to  King  Charles  !”  he 
added,  extending  his  hand. 

“  The  Young  Man,”  exclaimed  Ever¬ 
ett  quickly. 

“  His  Majesty — God  bless  him  !”  re¬ 
torted  Cunningham,  tossing  off  a  deep 
draught. 

Hugh  Everett  turned  sharply  round 
and  walked  towards  the  window.  Events 
had  taken  a  strangely  unpleasant  turn 
with  him  this  evening,  and  his  position 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  comfortable 
one.  Walter  Cunningham,  on  the  other 
hand,  ate  and  drank  in  a  most  uncon¬ 
cerned  manner,  for,  despite  his  evident 
distress,  there  was  an  air  of  careless  li¬ 
cense  about  the  Cavalier  which  ill  be¬ 
came  the  puritanical  atmosphere  of  Mas¬ 
ter  Everett’s  study.  The  meal  was  soon 
over  ;  and  Cunningham  turned  towards 
the  motionless  figure  at  the  window. 

CHAPTER  in. — THE  ”  PRIEST-HOLE.  ” 

”  Rouse  yourself,  Hughie,  ”  said  the 
fugitive.  ”  Hast  got  a  touch  of  the 
megrims  ?”’ 
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“  Walter  Cunningham,"  returned 
Everett,  looking  up,  "  one  thing  can  I 
esteem  myself  fortunate  in,  that  I  have 
received  this  visitation  to-night.  I..eft 
alone  to  njyself  for  lengthy  periods,  my 
morbid  imagination  feeds  upon  itself  and 
stagnates  the  very  blood  within  me." 

“  Your  discourse  sounds  mighty  well, 
friend  Hugh,”  said  Cunningham,  for  the 
first  time  show’ing  some  impatience ; 

“  but  it  will  not  save  me  from  Fleet¬ 
wood’s  troopers.  Is  there  no  secret  hole 
or  comer  where  I  can  hide  till  the  pur¬ 
suit  slackens  ?  I  have  no  fancy  to  be 
made  the  mark  for  a  firing-party  in  your 
ourtyard  just  yet." 

"  Stay,  stay  !”  exclaimed  Everett, 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "  I 
do  remember  me  now  of  some  such 
place  like  unto  what  you  allude." 

“  Well,"  said  Walter,  "  so  much  the 
better  for  me.  Let  us  see  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  at  once." 

The  Master  laid  hold  upon  the  lamp 
with  a  trembling  hand  and  glanced  ir¬ 
resolutely  round  the  room.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  eyes  turned  in  the  same  direction 
until  they  rested  on  a  mass  of  carved 
woodwork  situated  in  one  portion  of  the 
panelling. 

“  What  is  the  place  you  speak  of  ?" 
asked  the  uninvited  visitor,  as  his  com¬ 
panion  crossed  over  to  this  spot  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  busily  examine  it  by  aid  of  the 
light  which  he  carried. 

"  IIoM  thou  the  lamp,  and  I  will  tell 
thee,"  said  Everett,  stooping  down  ui)on 
the  floor.  “It  is  said  that  when  this 
house  of  Cottley  was  first  built,  the 
luxurious  family  of  Rossey  caused  cer¬ 
tain  large  kitchens  to  be  constructed 
underground.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  that  evil-doer  and  imaginer 
of  mischief,  Sir  John,  devoted  himself 
to  unlawful  State  service,  his  yearly 
revenues  were  insufficient  to  maintain 
that  example  of  debauchery  and  gluttony 
for  which  he  was  w-ell- known.  The 
approaches  to  these  kitchens  were  con¬ 
sequently  bricked  up,  smaller  substi¬ 
tutes  being  used  as  more  convenient, 
and  more  adapted  to  the  outlay  of  his 
limited  income.  Cottley  Hall  at  length 
changed  hands  ;  and  it  was  during  the 
execution  of  some  needful  repairs  that 
a  working-man  accidentally  touched  a 
spring  concealed  amongst  these  carv¬ 
ings,  letting  fall  a  cunningly  contrived 
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panel.  An  entry  being  effected,  it  was 
found  that  behind  the  wall  there  existed 
one  of  the  great  chimneys  rising  from 
the  disused  kitchens.  Across  its  aper¬ 
ture  extended  a  single  sooty  beam,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  small  recess  on  the  other  side. 

I  myself  believed  this  to  be  a  ‘  priest- 
hole’  which  had  probably  been  used 
during  the  times  of  the  Catholic  perse¬ 
cution  ;  but  having  no  desire  that  this 
panel  should  remain  open  to  gratify  the 
curious,  1  ordered  it  to  be  closed  up  and 
left  /■«  s/a/u  quo,  little  thinking  that  I 
might  one  day  have  occasion  to  use  it. 
How  little  can  we  guess  the  future  !" 

“  Cannot  you  remember  how  the 
spring  worked  ?”  demanded  Cunning¬ 
ham. 

“  Can  you  remember  everything  that 
crossed  your  eyes  six  years  ago  ?"  re¬ 
turned  the  other  fretfully.  “  I  trow  not.” 

The  examination  continued  for  some 
minutes  without  success,  Cunningham 
meanwhile  keeping  perfectly  silent,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind 
amongst  the  great  Cottley  elms  without. 

“  Hugh  Everett,"  he  said  suddenly, 
starting  up  and  coming  to  an  attitude  of 
rigid  attention,  “  what  is  that  noise  ?" 

The  Master  shook  his  head. 

“  I*  need  scarcely  ask,"  continued 
Cunningham.  “  I  have  been  too  long  a 
soldier  to  mistake  a  bugle  call.  If  that 
panel  is  not  opened  quickly,  there  may 
chance  to  be  some  murderous  work  here 
this  night." 

“  What  a  frightful  emergency  !"  was 
the  exclamation  of  Everett,  who  had 
not  ceased  to  pass  his  fingers  over  the 
mass  of  carved  wood  affixed  to  the 
panelling.  “  You  cannot,  you  dare 
not  offer  any  resistance.” 

“  Bethink  you,  Hugh  Everett,”  said 
the  Cavalier  grimly,  as  he  touched  the 
hilt  of  his  rapier.  “  Have  you  lived 
so  long  in  this  world  and  yet  cannot 
guess  what  a  desperate  man  dare  do  ?” 

Everett’s  face  turned  white  as  chalk  ; 
but  the  smothered  moan  which  broke 
from  his  lips  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
cry  of  joy.  "  I  have  found  it !’’  he 
exclaimed.  "  The  panel  yields  !’’ 

Coming  to  his  aid,  Cunningham 
pushed  a  portion  of  the  wainscoting  on 
one  side,  discovering  a  dark  cavernous 
aperture. 

“  Enter  ;  be  not  afraid,"  said  Ever¬ 
ett,  holding  up  the  lamp  and  throwing 
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its  light  upon  the  blackened  walls  of  the 
chimney.  “  Cross  that  log  of  wood 
which  you  see,  but  trust  not  to  it  over¬ 
much.  On  the  other  side  is  the  ‘  priest- 
hole.’ — Stay  a  moment.  Take  this  flask 
with  you.  I  will  let  you  out  when  the 
danger  is  past.” 

Cunningham  entering,  placed  one  foot 
upon  the  thin  worm-eaten  beam  and 
faltered. 

”  Quick  !”  cried  Everett,  for  an  un¬ 
mistakable  sound  now  smote  upon  his 
cars. 

Steadying  himself  as  he  was  best  able, 
Cunningham  passed  over  the  yawning 
pit  in  safety  and  gained  a  ledge  on  the 
other  side.  The  panel  closed  hurriedly, 
and  through  the  thick  darkness  came  a 
muffled  sound  of  knocking. 

”  r  faith,”  thought  the  hunted  man, 
as  he  groped  his  way  into  the  priest- 
hole,  “  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  hiding- 
places  of  the  Catholics.  Admirable  as 
places  of  concealment  they  may  be  ;  but 
their  accommodation  is  detestable.” 

The  priest-hole  was  a  diminutive  apart¬ 
ment,  or  rather  recess,  contrived  in  the 
thickness  of  the  outer  wall,  and  aired 
bv  a  loop-hole  which  admitted  an  un¬ 
pleasantly  strong  draught.  A  low  stone 
seat  occupied  one  end  of  the  little  place, 
and  upon  this  Cunningham  seated  him¬ 
self  to  wait  with  praiseworthy  patience. 

CHAPTER  iv. — SUSPICIONS. 

”  I  am  mighty  glad  to  think  that  you 
are  no  Malignant  harborer,  Master 
Everett.  Never  mind  a  tough  test  for 
character,  sir  ;  it’s  terribly  dry  work 
while  it  lasts.  With  your  permission, 
my  men  here  shall  broach  a  cask  of  ale 
or  strong  waters,  wherewithal  to  re¬ 
fresh  themselves  in  the  kitchen.” 

The  speaker  an  athletic  man  of  middle 
stature,  was  an  officer  in  charge  of  a 
small  body  of  Parliamentary  troopers 
who  had  invaded  the  sanctity  of  Cottley 
Hall  at  this  singularly  inopportune  time. 
A  more  unprepossessing  individual 
than  Major  Brand — by  which  name  the 
officer  had  introduced  himself  to  Ever¬ 
ett — it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find ;  he  was  a  bandy-legged,  black- 
browed  enthusiast,  with  an  offensive 
guttural  voice,  and  a  dark  ragged  mus¬ 
tache.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  personal 
disadvantages,  the  Republican  officer 
commanded  a  large  degree  of  respect. 


being  an  excellent  specimen  of  that 
energetic  class  of  people  who  mount  by 
sheer  dogged  perseverance  over,  their 
fellow-creatures’  shoulders.  His  deep- 
set  lynx-like  eyes  were  remarkably  pierc¬ 
ing  ;  and  Hugh  Everett,  already  much 
unnerved,  felt  himself  quite  unequal  to 
the  task  of  retaining  his  composure 
while  subjected  to  their  scrutiny. 
Slightly  bowing  his  head,  ostensibly  in 
deference  to  military  authority,  but  in 
reality  to  hide  his  confusion,  the  Master 
replied  :  “  Cottley  Hall  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice,  Major  Brand.  I  shall  in  nowise 
hinder  any  steps  you  may  think  fit  to 
take.  Nevertheless,  your  men  must  be 
content  with  what  they  can  get,  for 
my  visitors  are  far  from  being  numer¬ 
ous.” 

At  a  word  of  command  the  troopers 
quitted  the  library,  none  remaining  ex¬ 
cept  a  large,  powerfully  built  fellow, 
whose  habiliments  bespoke  him  to  be  a 
non-commissioned  officer. 

Now,  Master  Everett,”  said  the  ma¬ 
jor,  “  we  can  converse  together  com¬ 
fortably.” 

“  But,”  argued  Everett,  naturally  anx¬ 
ious  to  quit  the  vicinity  of  his  friend’s 
hiding-place,  ”  your  men  have  no  scru¬ 
pulous  regard  for  property  ;  would  it  not 
rather  be  better  that  we  should  first  see 
them  properly  quartered  ?’  ’ 

“  No,’*  answered  Brand  gruffly,  for  as 
cats  seem  by  instinct  bound  to  regard  the 
canine  race  as  their  natural  enemies,  so 
did  this  official  consider  all  those  who  in 
any  way  opposed  his  wishes  as  being 
suspicious  malcontents,  on  whom  it  was 
expedient  to  keep  a  watchful  eye. 

The  surl^  answer  brought  a  faint  flush 
to  Everett’'^s  pale  cheeks.  “  You  take 
strange  liberties  with  me.  Major  Brand,’  ’ 
he  said,  for  a  moment  losing  all  self-con¬ 
trol.  ”  Times  must  be  sorely  changed 
if  my  bare  word  is  not  sufficient  to  re¬ 
move  such  as  you  from  Cottley  Hall.” 

”  Spoken  like  an  upholder  of  the 
good  cause — eh,  Humphries?”  remark¬ 
ed  Brand  to  the  tall  trooper  who  stood 
looking  on. 

”  Nay  !”  replied  Humphries,  speak¬ 
ing  with  that  Scriptural  affectation  which 
Everett  only  used  in  his  more  agitated 
moods,  ”  the  speech  savored  mightily 
like  the  ranting  of  some  vain  glorious 
Cavalier.  If  your  worshipful  pleasure 
that  he  should  be  arrested  still  holds,  I 
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will  proceed  to  attach  his  person  without 
delay. 

“  Arrest  me — attach  my  person  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Everett,  starting  back.  “  Where 
is  your  authority  to  do  so  ?” 

“  Hold  your  peace,  Humphries !” 
said  the  officer  quickly.  “You  are 
over-zealous. — We  will  stick  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  now  in  hand  if  you  please,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  addressing  himself  to  Everett. 
“  Any  questions  concerning  authority 
shall  be  answered  by  me  as  a  member 
of  that  army  who  placed  you  in  your 
high  seat.” 

”  What  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me, 
then  ?”  asked  the  Master,  w’earily  lean¬ 
ing  his  head  upon  his  hands. 

“  This  much,”  replied  Brand,  with  a 
significant  glance  towards  his  inferior. 
“We  are  seeking  for,  amongst  others,  a 
troublesome  youth  named  Walter  Cun¬ 
ningham.  Report  has  tracked  him  here, 
and  an  eye-witness  testifies  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  gates  of  Cottley  Hall 
this  very  evening.  Ask  yourself,  sir, 
whether  a  stiff-necked  Malignant  would 
tarry  at  the  abode  of  a  well-known  ad¬ 
herent  to  our  cause,  unless  he  were 
likely  to  find  friends  within.” 

“  I  will  answer  no  more,”  muttered 
Everett,  fairly  driven  into  a  comer. 
"You  have  searched  my  residence  ;  you 
have  doubtless  interrogated  my  servants  ; 
and  now,  finding  nought  against  me,  you 
put  personal  restraint  upon  my  actions, 
and  endeavor  to  convict  me  from  my 
own  lips." 

The  Republican  officer  did  not  reply  at 
once  ;  he  was  slightly  nonplussed  ;  but 
his  suspicions  were  not  eradicated.  A  few 
moments’  thought  convinced  this  dog¬ 
matical  worthy  that  it  would  be  best  to 
change  his  tactics  and  assume  a  pacific 
demeanor  while  still  manoeuvring  for  the 
desired  end- 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  pressed  such  a 
charge  against  you,  Master  Everett," 
he  said  frankly,  after  running  the  situa¬ 
tion  over  in  his  mind  ;  ”  but  duty,  sir, 
must  not  be  done  negligently.  It  has 
been  a  stiff  day  for  the  best  of  us,  stiff 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Job.  Is 
there  no  wine-flask  handy  which  we  can 
talk  over  in  a  friendlier  fashion  ?” 

Greatly  relieved  by  this  candid  declar¬ 
ation,  the  Master  busied  himself  with 
placing  a  jolly-looking  flagon  on  the 
table,  while  the  Republican  officer,  who 


quickly  gave  some  directions  in  an  un¬ 
dertone,  dismissed  Humphries  to  join 
his  comrades  down-stairs. 

CHAPTER  V. — A  DOUBLE  SURPRISE. 

Twelve  o’clock  struck.  The  flagon 
was  nearly  empty,  and  Major  Brand’s 
head  and  arms  reclined  upon  the  table, 
as  if  slumber  had  overtaken  him.  With 
Everett  it  was  different.  True  as  steel 
to  the  friend  who  had  sought  his  pro¬ 
tection,  he  still  watched,  pondering  over 
the  probable  chances  of  Cunningham’s 
escape.  The  wind  still  blew  high  ;  but 
Hugh  Everett  heeded  it  not  ;  he  was 
wearily  counting  the  measured  tick  of 
the  clock,  and  inwardly  hoping  that  the 
morning  would  relieve  him  of  his  un¬ 
welcome  guests.  Some  unaccountable 
attraction  seemed  to  fasten  his  eyes  on 
the  secret  panel,  and  his  fancy  became 
so  powerfully  excited  that  he  momen¬ 
tarily  expected  to  see  it  open  and  the 
figure  of  Cunningham  issue  forth.  This 
peculiar  fascination  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  Master  droppied  asleep 
through*  sheer  exhaustion,  had  not  his 
lethargy  been  dispelled  by  a  sudden 
crash  coming  from  behind  the  wains¬ 
coting.  Everett  rose  quickly  to  his 
feet  and  gave  a  dismayed  glance  at  the 
recumbent  form  of  Major  Brand.  The 
officer’s  face  was  hidden,  but  his  posi¬ 
tion,  indicative  of  profound  repose,  re¬ 
mained  unaltered.  The  Master  hesi¬ 
tated,  stopped  to  listen  to  the  slumber- 
er’s  low  breathing,  and  then  cautiously 
approached  the  hiding-place.  In  a  min¬ 
ute  the  scene  was  changed.  Suddenly 
springing  to  his  feet  and  throwing  open 
the  door,  the  officer  shouted  for  his  sub¬ 
ordinate. 

“  Where  are  the  men,"  demanded 
Brand. 

“  Down-stairs,”  answered  Humphries, 
in  a  voice  thoroughly  suited  to  his  gran¬ 
ite-faced  aspect.  ”  They  would  not  be 
withheld  from  the  strong  drink,  and  it 
hath  overcome  them.” 

”  How  many  sentries  are  there  out¬ 
side  ?” 

“  But  two,  your  honor.” 

The  Republican  officer  uttered  a  fierce 
execration.  “  Lock  the  door,  Hum¬ 
phries  !”  he  vociferated.  “  We  must  set¬ 
tle  this  matter  by  ourselves.  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  faltered 
Everett  with  bloodless  lips. 
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“  Bring  hither  your  musket,  Hum¬ 
phries.  Batter  the  wall ;  and  if  the  wood 
sounds  hollow,  beat  it  in.” 

The  Master  sank  helplessly  into  a 
chair,  and  vainly  endeavored,  by  cover¬ 
ing  his  ears,  to  shut  out  the  distracting 
sounds  which  accompanied  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  order.  Looking  up  after  a 
short  space,  he  became  aware  that  the 
work  was  accomplished,  and  that  a  fresh 
drama  was  about  to  be  enacted  before 
his  very  eyes.  On  the  floor  lay  the 
trooper’s  broken  gunstock,  which,  wield¬ 
ed  by  his  powerful  arm,  had  produced  a 
deplorable  effect  upon  the  panelling.  An 
opening  several  feet  square  was  now  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  fractured  oak.  A  cold  tremor 
crept  over  Everett’s  limbs  and  seemed  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  motion.  He 
watched  the  movements  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  officer  and  his  follower  vacantly, 
listening  meanwhile  to  their  voices  as 
one  who  hears  in  a  dream. 

“  How  is  this  ?”  said  the  Major.  ”  I 
cannot  see  the  bottom  of  this  Cimmerian 
pit. — Hold  out  the  light,  Humphries.” 

An  exclamation  from  both  parties 
simultaneously  followed. 

”  Yonder  is  a  doorway  !”  ejaculated 
the  trooper.  “  Praised  be  the  Lord,  we 
have  the  Amalekite  now  !” 

“  Not  yet,”  quoth  Brand.  “A  pit 
yawns  before  us.  How  are  we  to  cross 
it?” 

”  Bear  a  hand  with  that,  worthy  sir,” 
said  Humphries,  pointing  to  the  long 
table.  ”  We’ll  soon  make  a  roadway.” 

By  the  united  exertions  of  the  two 
men  the  legs  were  quickly  knocked  off 
this  useful  article  of  furniture — one  of 
Hugh  Everett’s  particular  treasures — 
which  was  then  forced  into  the  gap  and 
laid  across  the  chimney  aperture. 

“  Take  my  pistol,”  said  Brand. 
”  Show  the  light  on  yonder  doorway  ; 
and  if  the  Malignant  attempts  to  stop 
me.  shoot  him  dead.” 

Everett  closed  his  eyes  and  gave 
Cunningham  up  for  lost,  little  doubting 
that  a  few  more  minutes  would  decide 
his  fate.  Humphries  knelt  down,  and 
with  the  one  hand  casting  the  light  of 
the  lamp  full  upon  the  entrance  to  the 
priest-hole,  levelled  his  leader’s  long 
pistol  with  the  other,  and  awaited  the 
result.  The  Republican  officer  drew  his 
sword  and  crossed  the  improvised  bridge 
without  any  resistance.  Roused  to  the 
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highest  pitch  of  anxiety  for  his  friend’s 
safety,  Everett  staggered  towards  the 
opening,  only  to  see  Major  Brand  come 
back  begrimed  and  disappointed.  The 
priest-hole  was  empty. 

CHAPTER  VI. — THE  END  OF  THE  GAME. 

It  is  a  favorite  axiom  with  most  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  state  of  suspense  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  worse  than  an  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  most  dreadful  certainty.  The 
anxious  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
their  first  alarm  had  been  felt  far  more 
keenly  by  Cunningham  than  by  even  his 
sorely  tried  friend.  The  reckless  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Cavalier  was  not  proof 
against  such  emotions,  and  the  faint 
sounds  which  occasionally  reached  him 
served  only  to  heighten  his  suppositions 
and  make  him  become  a  prey  to  distress¬ 
ing  doubt.  More  than  once  he  had  had 
recourse  to  Everett’s  leather  flask  ;  and 
the  potency  of  its  contents,  while  sus¬ 
taining  him  throughout  this  ordeal,  at 
length  began  to  have  an  emboldening 
effect  upon  his  nerves.  Placing  the  flask 
in  his  pocket  he  rose,  and  cautiously 
advanced  until  his  feet  encountered  the 
beam  that  crossed  the  chimney.  It  was 
here  that  Cunningham  became  aware 
of  a  narrow  streak  of  light,  evidently 
issuing  through  a  crack  in  the  panel  by 
which  he  had  first  entered  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  Guided  solely  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  he  crept  along  the  beam,  and 
applying  his  eye  to  the  crevice,  saw 
enough  to  convince  him  of  the  near 
proximity  of  danger.  Through  the 
limited  space  afforded  him  for  eyesight, 
he  could  just  discern  a  strongly  built 
man  in  military  costume  reclining  in  a 
position  suggestive  of  his  stopping  there 
all  night.  Facing  him  was  another  per¬ 
son,  whom  Cunningham  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty  made  out  to  be  Master  Hugh 
Everett.  After  satisfying  himself  thus 
far,  the  fugitive  turned  away,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  regain  his  former  quar¬ 
ters,  when  a  slight  cracking  came  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  log.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  Everett’s  warning,  ”  Trust  not  to 
it  overmuch,”  flashed  across  his  mind. 
He  made  one  desperate  effort  to  reach 
the  ledge,  when  with  a  crash  the  rotten 
beam  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated 
down  the  black  chasm  of  the  disused 
chimney. 

A  belief  had  been  prevalent  amongst 
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Cunningham’s  friends  that  this  advent¬ 
urous  gentleman  was  gifted  with  no 
fewer  than  nine  lives.  His  invariable 
good  fortune  had  not  left  him,  for  it 
was  not  even  now  destined  that  he 
should  leave  his  bones  at  the  bottom  of 
Cottley  chimney.  The  young  royalist's 
precipitate  downfall  was  sharply  arrested 
by  a  large  beam,  across  which  he  fell 
with  a  stunning  shock — a  beam  similar 
to  that  which  had  just  broken  beneath 
him.  Mechanically  grasping  it,  the 
Cavalier,  terribly  shaken  by  his  fall,  lay 
for  some  time  as  if  dead,  happily  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  thundering  sounds  w'hich 
echoed  from  the  fractured  library  panels 
above.  At  length,  however,  a  few  splin¬ 
ters  of  wood  reached  the  beam  upon 
which  Cunningham  rested,  and  these  at 
once  awoke  his  dormant  energies. 
Feebly  moving  his  stiffened  limbs,  the 
fugitive  strove  to  restore  his  blood  to 
some  degree  of  circulation  ;  and  being 
partially  successful  in  his  efforts,  he 
crawled  a  foot  or  two  along  the  beam 
until  his  advance  was  stopped  by  the 
cold  bare  wall.  The  noise  together  with 
the  fall  of  rubbish,  had  now  ceased,  for 
a  pause  had  been  made  in  the  attack, 
and  Major  Brand  was  preparing  to  cross. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  scattered 
state  of  his  senses,  prevented  Cunning¬ 
ham  from  taking  the  alarm  that  he 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Turning 
himself,  the  Cavalier  once  more  crossed 
the  black  gulf,  but  only  with  the  same 
result.  On  neither  side  was  there  the 
slightest  projection  by  which  he  could 
effect  an  ascent.  It  happened,  however, 
at  this  moment,  as  the  much-enduring 
Cavalier  was  seated  astride  the  beam, 
pondering  moodily  over  his  unpleasant 
situation,  that  his  legs  which  were 
dangling  beneath  him,  struck  against  an 
iron  rod,  that  descended  from  the  log  on 
which  he  sat  into  the  unknowm  depths 
below. 

“  Good-luck  !”  quoth  Cunningham, 
whose  blood  again  glowed  within  him. 
"  There  are  two  ends  to  a  stick  ;  down 
or  up  is  all  the  same  to  me.” 

Letting  himself  drop  from  his  resting- 
place,  the  fugitive  began  his  descent, 
and  in  a  second  or  two  his  feet  touched 
the  ground,  and  Cunningham  stood 
helplessly  in  the  darkness,  uncertain 
whether  to  advance,  for  fear  of  being 
precipitated  into  some  invisible  pit. 


Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  a  little  speck 
of  white  moonlight  flecks  the  floor ;  it  is 
the  orb  of  night  breaking  from  a  rack  of 
clouds,  and  casting  a  solitary  gleam 
through  an  opening  in  the  face  of  the 
wall.  Taking  heart,  Cunningham  step¬ 
ped  forward,  and  with  outstretched  arms, 
slowly  traversed  the  long  unseen  ex¬ 
panse  before  him.  The  flags  beneath 
his  feet  were  slippery  with  fungus,  and 
the  close  decayed  smell  which  hung 
about  the  place  aroused  a  suspicion  that 
the  disused  kitchens  in  their  present 
condition  could  scarcely  be  conducive 
towards  the  good  health  of  Master  Ever¬ 
ett  in  the  Hall  above.  Onward,  still  on¬ 
ward,  treading  lightly,  yet  occasionally 
stumbling  over  pieces  of  rotten  lumber, 
until  an  abrupt  collision  with  the  hard 
wall  warned  him  that  he  could  go  no 
farther.  Nothing  daunted,  Cunningham 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  old  stonework, 
and  was  about  to  continue  his  explora¬ 
tion,  when  his  movements  were  checked 
by  the  appearance  of  an  unexpected 
phenomenon.  Far  away  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  came,  the  speck  of  moon¬ 
light  still  spangled  the  floor  ;  but  now 
there  hovered  over  it  in  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  a  ruddy  spot  like  a  lurid  evil 
star,  making  the  cold  glimmer  of  the 
moon  look  colder  still.  He  was  not  long 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
mysterious  apparition,  for  the  light  be¬ 
gan  slowly  to  approach  him,  and  a 
heavy  step  sounded  on  the  stone  floor. 
Cunningham  thought  of  his  pursuers, 
and  instinctively  clutched  at  his  sword- 
hilt  ;  but  as  the  light  gets  nearer,  he 
perceives  that  its  bearer  is  alone. 

“  Hugh  Everett  !”  he  cries,  starting 
joyfully  forward. 

”  Halt  there  !”  answers  a  harsh  un¬ 
known  voice.  ‘‘  I  know  you,  Walter 
Cunningham.  Down  with  your  weapon  ; 
surrender  yourself  !” 

“  Keep  that  word  for  your  own  crew,” 
retorted  the  Cavalier,  shrewdly  guessing 
who  the  speaker  was.  ‘‘  You  are  a  liar  ; 
you  do  not  know  me.  Put  down  that 
lamp,  and  come  to  knocks  first.” 

Drawing  his  sword  in  a  moment. 
Brand  rushed  at  the  royalist,  intending 
to  overcome  him  ere  any  resistance 
could  be  offered.  This  movement  which 
had  been  anticipated,  was  now  as 
promptly  encountered.  The  Republi¬ 
can’s  thrust  was  nimbly  avoided,  and  so 
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severe  a  blow  dealt  him  in  return,  that 
he  was  brought  to  his  knees.  But  the 
victory  was  not  yet  won.  Instantly  re¬ 
covering  himself,  Major  Brand  attacked 
his  opponent  with  such  determined 
ferocity,  that  it  was  only  the  state  of 
partial  darkness  that  saved  the  latter 
from  almost  certain  defeat.  Several 
slight  flesh-wounds  were  both  given  and 
taken  in  the  blind  fury  of  the  encounter, 
and  Cunningham  did  not  feel  confldent 
of  coming  off  best  man  even  while  he 
grasped  the  trusty  blade  which  had 
borne  him  company  so  long,  when,  as  it 
suddenly  snapped  off  close  to  his  hand, 
there  seemed  but  little  doubt  that  they 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  game.  As 
a  last  chance,  he  threw  aside  the  useless 
hilt,  and  flinging  himself  on  his  stalwart 
adversary,  strove  to  bear  him  to  the 
ground.  Although  a  perfect  match  for 
his  opponent  in  a  general  way,  the  seri¬ 
ous  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Cavalier  labored  forbade  this  present 
unequal  combat  being  protracted  to  any 
length.  Many  severe  privations  and  no 
little  amount  of  fasting  had  reduced  his 
strength  to  an  unusually  low  ebb.  Not 
so  Major  Brand  ;  the  Paliamentary  bull¬ 
dog  was  well  fed  and  as  powerful  as  a 
lion,  and  the  desperate  grapple  must 
have  ended  by  his  eventually  overcoming 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  Cunningham, 
had  not  •  an  accident  occurred  which 
brought  the  duel  to  a  sharp  termination. 
As  they  wrestled  and  caught  at  each 
other,  the  Republican  made  a  false  step, 
slipped,  and  fell  backwards,  striking  his 
head  with  terrific  force  upon  the  stone 
flags.  The  struggle  was  over. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  van¬ 
quished  man  was  not  likely  to  make  a 
speedy  recovery,  Cunningham  took  the 
lamp  and  proceeded  to  the  disused 
chimney  by  which  he  had  descended. 
On  surveying  the  spot,  he  found  that  he 
must  have  unwittingly  alighted  in  the 
centre  of  a  huge  firei)lace,  which  had  no 
doubt  been  used  for  cooking  many 
mighty  sirloins  of  beef  in  the  days  of 
“  Good  Queen  Bess.”  His  late  antag¬ 
onist  had  evidently  come  down  by 
easier  means,  for  the  end  of  a  ladder, 
let  down  by  a  couple  of  ropes,  was  visi¬ 
ble.  It  was  these  appliances  which 
helped  the  Republican  officer  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  search,  leaving  Humphries 
meanwhile  as  a  guard  on  Master  Everett 


in  the  room  above.  Rightly  guessing 
that  assistance  would  be  within  hail, 
though  the  reason  for  his  adversary’s 
coming  alone  puzzled  Cunningham  not 
a  little,  he  prudently  decided  to  leave 
the  place,  if  possible  by  a  different  way 
from  which  he  came.  With  the  Repub¬ 
lican’s  sword  he  cut  the  ropes  fastened 
to  the  ladder,  and  exerting  all  his 
strength,  succeeded  in  carrying  it  from 
inside  the  chimney  and  placing  it  be¬ 
neath  the  opening  which  he  had  noticed 
in  the  face  of  the  wall.  Returning  after 
this  to  the  still  senseless  Brand,  he 
effected  a  partial  change  of  clothing. 
He  then  ascended  the  ladder,  and 
squeezing  himself  through  the  opening, 
which  communicated  with  the  level  of 
the  ground  outside,  stood  out  upon  the 
soddened  grass  a  free  man.  Turning 
himself,  the  fugitive  royalist  took  one 
look  at  the  old  Hall,  bathed  in  silvery 
moonlight,  and  with  a  mental  hope  that 
his  movements  would  be  unobserved,  he 
strode  away  beneath  the  black  shadow 
of  the  trees  leaving  Cottley,  as  he 
thought,  forever. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  Hugh 
Everett  heard  any  tidings  of  the  noctur¬ 
nal  visitor  he  received  on  that  eventful 
night ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  suffered 
greatly  from  his  disinterested  kindness. 
Although  actual  proof  was  wanting,  sus¬ 
picion  pointed  strongly  at  him  as  the 
aider  and  abettor  of  the  Malignant  Cun¬ 
ningham  ;  and  consequently  a  heavy  fine 
was  imposed,  which  ate  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  manor  of  Cott¬ 
ley.  Not  until  the  Restoration,  nearly 
nine  years  after  the  events  we  have  re¬ 
corded,  did  the  two  again  behold  each 
other  ;  and  by  this  time  Walter  Cunning¬ 
ham  was  high  in  favor  with  the  restored 
king.  Their  meeting  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered  ;  and  Everett,  as  he  gazed 
at  his  friend’s  face,  felt  that  even  those 
nine  years  of  trouble  had  not  been  ill- 
spent  in  securing  his  safety  ;  while  Cun¬ 
ningham  (now  Sir  Walter),  who  brought 
with  him  an  order  from  the  Crown  re¬ 
storing  everything  that  formerly  apper¬ 
tained  to  the  property,  would  have  pro¬ 
cured  twenty  such,  had  he  been  able,  in 
return  for  the  service  rendered  him  on 
the  night  when  he  made  acquaintance  with 
the  “priest-hole”  of  Cottley. — Cham¬ 
bers's  Journal. 
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VER  TENEBROSUM: 

Sonnets  of  March  and  April,  1885. 

BV  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  sonnets,  the  work,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  of  a  young  author.  We  feel  little  doubt  that  our  readers  will 
recognize  in  them  the  two  qualities  most  requisite  to  all  genuine  poetry,  manly 
imagination  and  musical  diction.  For  ourselves,  we  think  that  not  the  least  proof 
of  their  poetical  power  is  the  fact  that  they  give,  in  a  manner  which  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  prose,  articulate  expression  to  feelings  of  shame,  distress,  and  indigna¬ 
tion  which,  we  hope,  are  shared  by  all  classes  in  the  country,  and  which  we  believe 
to  be  without  parallel,  at  any  rate,  in  the  present  century. — Editors  N.  ^.] 


I. 


The  Soudanese. 

They  wrong’d  not  us,  nor  sought  ’gainst  us  to  wage 
The  bitter  battle.  On  their  God  they  cried 
For  succor,  deeming  justice  to  abide 
In  heaven,  if  banish’d  from  earth’s  vicinage. 

And  when  they  rose  with  a  gall’d  lion’s  rage. 

We,  on  the  captor’s,  keeper’s,  tamer’s  side. 

We,  with  the  alien  tyranny  allied. 

We  bade  them  back  to  their  Egyptian  cage. 

Scarce  knew  they  who  we  were  !  A  wind  of  blight 
From  the  mysterious  far  north-west  we  came. 

Our  greatness  now  their  veriest  babes  have  learn’ d. 
Where,  in  wild  desert  homes,  by  day,  by  night. 
Thousands  that  weep  their  warriors  unretum’d, 

O  England,  O  my  country,  curse  thy  name  ! 

II. 

Hasheen. 

“  Of  British  arms,  another  victory  1  ” 

Triumphant  words,  through  all  the  land’s  length  sped 
Triumphant  words,  but,  being  interpreted, 

Words  of  ill  sound,  woful  as  words  can  be. 

Another  carnage  by  the  dread  Red  Sea — 

Another  efflux  of  a  sea  more  red  ! 

Another  bruising  of  the  hapless  head 
Of  a  wrong’d  people  yearning  to  be  free. 

Another  blot  on  her  great  name,  who  stands 
Confounded,  left  intolerably  alone 
With  the  dilating  spectre  of  her  own 
Dark  sin,  uprisen  from  yonder  spectral  sands  : 

Penitent  more  than  to  herself  is  known  ; 

England,  appall’d  by  her  own  crimson  hands. 

III. 

The  English  Dead. 

Give  honor  to  our  heroes  fall’n,  how  ill 

Soe’er  the  cause  that  bade  them  forth  to  die. 

Honor  to  him,  the  untimely  struck,  whom  high 
In  place,  more  high  in  hope,  'twas  fate’s  harsh  will 
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With  tedious  pain  unsplendidly  to  kill. 

Honor  to  him,  doom’d  splendidly  to  die. 

Child  of  the  city  whose  foster-child  am  I, 

Who,  hotly  leading  up  the  ensanguin’d  hill 
His  charging  thousand  fell  without  a  word — 

Fell,  but  shall  fall  not  from  our  memory. 

Also  for  them  let  honor’s  voice  be  heard 

Who  nameless  sleep,  while  dull  time  covereth 
With  no  illustrious  shade  of  laurel  tree. 

But  with  the  poppy  alone,  their  deeds  and  death. 


IV. 


Gordon. 

Idle  although  our  homage  be  and  vain, 

Who  loudly  through  the  door  of  silence  press 
And  vie  in  zeal  to  crown  death’s  nakedness, 

Not  therefore  shall  melodious  lips  refrain 
Thy  praises,  gentlest  warrior  without  stain. 

Denied  the  happy  garland  of  success. 

Foil’d  by  dark  fate,  but  glorious  none  the  less, 
Greatest  of  losers,  on  the  lone  peak  slain 
Of  Alp-like  virtue.  Not  to-day,  and  not 
To-morrow,  shall  thy  spirit’s  splendor  be 
Oblivion’s  victim  ;  but  when  God  shall  find 
All  human  grandeur  among  men  forgot. 

Then  only  shall  the  world,  grown  old  and  blind, 

Cease,  in  her  dotage,  to  remember  Thee. 

V. 

Gordon  {concluded). 

Arab,  Egyptian,  English — by  the  sword 
Cloven,  or  pierced  with  spears,  or  bullet-mown — 

In  equal  fate  they  sleep  :  their  dust  is  grown 
A  portion  of  the  fiery  sands  abhorred. 

And  thou,  what  hast  thou,  hero,  for  reward, 

Thou,  England’s  glory  and  her  shame  ?  O’erthrown 
Thou  liest,  unburied,  or  with  grave  unknown 
As  his  to  whom  on  Nebo’s  height  the  Lord 
Showed  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  Dan  ; 

Judah  sea-fringed  ;  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  ; 

And  Jericho  palmy,  to  where  Zoar  lay  ; 

And  in  a  valley  of  Moab  buried  him. 

Over  against  Beth-Peor,  but  no  man 
Knows  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 

VI. 

The  True  Patriotism. 

The  ever-lustrous  name  of  patriot 

To  no  man  be  denied  because  he  saw 
Where  in  his  country’s  wholeness  lay  the  flaw, 
Where,  on  her  whiteness,  the  unseemly  blot. 

England  !  thy  loyal  sons  condemn  thee. — What ! 

Shall  we  be  meek  who  from  thine  own  breasts  draw 
Our  fierceness  ?  Not  ev’n  thou  shalt  overawe 
Us  thy  proud  children  no-wise  basely  got. 
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Be  this  the  measure  of  our  loyalty — 

To  feel  thee  noble  and  weep  thy  lapse  the  more. 
This  truth  by  thy  true  servants  is  confess’d — 

Thy  sins,  who  love  thee  most,  do  most  deplore. 
Know  thou  thy  faithful  !  Best  they  honor  thee 
Who  honor  in  thee  only  what  is  best. 

VII. 

Restored  Allegiance. 

Dark  is  thy  trespass,  deep  be  thy  remorse, 

O  England  !  Fittingly  thine  own  feet  bleed. 
Submissive  to  the  purblind  guides  that  lead 
Thy  weary  steps  across  this  rugged  course. 

Yet  .  .  .  when  I  glance  abroad,  and  track  the  source 
More  selfish  far,  of  other  nations’  deed, 

.\nd  mark  thy  tortuous  craft,  their  jealous  greed. 
Their  serpent-wisdom  or  mere  soulless  force, 
Homeward  returns  thy  vagrant  fealty. 

Crying,  “  O  England,  shouldst  thou  one  day  fall. 
Shatter’d  in  ruins  by  some  Titan  foe. 

Justice  were  thenceforth  weaker  throughout  all 
The  world,  and  Truth  less  passionately  free. 

And  God  the  poorer  for  thine  overthrow.” 

VIII. 

The  Political  Luminary. 

A  skilful  leech,  so  long  as  we  were  whole  : 

Who  scann’d  the  nation’s  every  outward  part, 

But  ah  !  misheard  the  beating  of  its  heart. 

Sire  of  huge  sorrows,  yet  erect  of  soul. 

Swift  rider  with  calamity  for  goal. 

Who,  overtasking  his  equestrian  art, 

Unstall’d  a  steed  full  willing  for  the  start. 

But  wondrous  hard  to  curb  or  to  control. 

Sometimes  we  thought  he  led  the  people  forth  : 

Anon  he  seemed  to  follow  where  they  flew  : 

Lord  of  the  golden  tongue  and  smiting  eyes  ; 

Great  out  of  season,  and  untimely  wise  : 

A  man  whose  virtue,  genius,  grandeur,  worth. 
Wrought  deadlier  ill  than  ages  can  undo. 


IX. 


The  Comet's  Tail. 

”  But  why,”  says  one,  ”  reserve  your  total  gall 
For  him  t  or  why,  if  bow  must  needs  be  bent. 

At  this  sole  target  be  your  quiver  spent  ? 

The  Government  ! — his  lusty  henchmen  tall — 

On  these  some  leavings  of  your  thunder  fall  !” 

V  The  Government !  He  was  the  Government, 

They — minor  modes  of  that  supreme  intent, 

F  And  mere  degrees  of  him  who  summ’d  them  all. 

^  Blame  these  as  well,  who  flauntingly  and  high 

Have  still  through  fair  and  foul  his  standard  borne  ? 
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With  all  my  heart !  The  cup  is  not  yet  dry, 

Not  yet  quite  emptied  and  rinsed  out  the  horn  : 
To  these  desertful,  let  me  not  deny 
At  least  the  dregs  and  sediment  of  scorn. 

X. 

Foreign  Menace. 

I  marvel  that  this  land,  whereof  I  claim 
The  glory  of  sonship — for  it  was  erewhile 
A  glory  to  be  sprung  of  Britain’s  isle. 

Though  now  it  well-nigh  more  resembles  shame — 

I  marvel  that  this  land  with  heart  so  tame 
Can  brook  the  northern  insolence  and  guile. 

But  most  it  angers  me,  to  think  how  vile 
Art  thou,  how  base,  from  whom  the  insult  came,^ 
Unwieldy  laggard,  many  an  age  behind 

Thy  sister  Powers,  in  brain  and  conscience  both  ; 
In  recognition  of  man’s  widening  mind 
And  flexile  adaptation  to  its  growth  : 

Brute  bulk,  that  bearest  on  thy  back,  half  loth. 

One  wretched  man,  most  pitied  of  mankind. 

XI. 

Home-rootedness. 

I  cannot  boast  myself  cosmopolite  : 

I  own  to  “  insularity,”  although 

’Tis  fall’n  from  fashion,  as  full  well  I  know. 

For  somehow,  being  a  plain  and  simple  wight, 

•I  am  skin-deep  a  child  of  the  new  light. 

But  chiefly  am  mere  Englishman  below. 

Of  island-fostering  ;  and  can  hate  a  foe  ; 

And  trust  my  kin  before  the  Muscovite. 

Whom  shall  I  trust,  if  not  my  kin  ?  And  whom 
Account  so  near  in  natural  bonds  as  these 
Born  of  my  mother  England’s  mighty  womb. 

Nursed  on  my  mother  England’s  mighty  knees. 
And  lull’d  as  1  was  lull’d  in  glory  and  gloom 
With  cradle-song  of  her  protecting  seas  ? 

XII. 

Our  Eastern  Treasure. 

In  cobwebb’d  comers  dusty  and  dim  I  hear 
A  thin  voice  pipingly  revived  of  late. 

Which  saith  our  India  is  a  cumbrous  weight. 

An  idle  decoration,  bought  too  dear. 

The  wiser  world  contemns  not  gorgeous  gear  : 

Just  pride  is  no  mean  factor  in  a  State  ; 

The  sense  of  greatness  keeps  a  nation  great  ; 
And  mighty  they  who  mighty  can  appear. 

It  may  that  if  hands  of  greed  could  steal 
From  England’s  grasp  the  envied  orient  prize. 
This  tide  of  gold  would  flood  her  still  as  now  : 

But  were  she  the  same  England,  made  to  feel 
A  brightness  gone  from  out  those  starry  eyes, 

A  splendor  from  that  constellated  brow  ? 
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Reported  Concessions. 

So  we  must  palter,  falter,  cringe  and  shrink. 

And  when  the  bully  threatens,  crouch  or  fly. — 

There  are  who  tell  me  with  a  shuddering  eye 
That  war’s  red  cup  is  Satan’s  chosen  drink. 

Who  shall  gainsay  them  ?  Verily  I  do  think 
War  is  as  hateful  almost,  and  well-nigh 
As  ghastly,  as  this  terrible  peace  whereby 
We  halt  forever  on  the  crater's  brink 

And  feed  the  wind  with  phrases,  while  we  know 
There  gapes  at  hand  the  infernal  precipice 

O’er  which  a  gossamer  bridge  of  words  we  throw. 
Yet  cannot  chouse  but  hear  from  the  abyss 
The  sulphurous  gloom’s  unfathomable  hiss 
And  simmering  lava’s  subterranean  flow. 

XIV. 

Nightmare. 

.  (W ritten  during  apparent  imminence  of  war.) 

In  a  false  dream  I  saw  the  Foe  prevail. 

The  war  was  ended  ;  the  last  smoke  had  rolled 
Away  :  and  we,  erewhile  the  strong  and  bold, 

Stood  broken,  humbled,  withered,  weak,  and  pale. 

And  moan’d,  “  Our  greatness  is  become  a  tale 
To  tell  our  children’s  babes  when  we  are  old. 

They  shall  put  by  their  playthings  to  be  told 
How  England  once,  before  the  years  of  bale. 

Throned  above  trembling,  puissant,  grandiose,  calm. 
Held  Asia’s  richest  jewel  in  her  palm  ; 

And  with  unnumber’d  isles  barbaric  she 
The  broad  hem  of  her  glistening  robe  impearl’d  ; 
Then  when  she  wound  her  arms  about  the  world, 
And  had  for  vassal  the  obsequious  sea.” 


XV. 


Last  Word  :  to  the  Colonies. 

Brothers  beyond  the  Atlantic’s  loud  expanse  ; 

And  you  that  rear  the  innumerable  fleece 
Far  southward  ’mid  the  ocean  named  of  peace  ; 
Britons  that  past  the  Indian  wave  advance 
Our  name  and  spirit  and  world-predominance  ; 

And  you  our  kin  that  reap  the  earth’s  increase 
Where  crawls  the  long-back’ d  mountain  till  it  cease 
Crown’d  with  the  headland  of  bright  esperance  : — 
Remote  compatriots  wheresoe’er  ye  dwell, 

By  your  prompt  voices  ringing  clear  and  true 
VV'e  know  that  with  our  England  all  is  well  : 

Young  is  she  yet,  her  world-task  but  begun  ; 

By  you  we  know  her  safe,  and  know  by  you 
Her  veins  are  million  but  her  heart  is  one. 

— National  Rruiew. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ARMAMENT. 


“  Our  War  Correspondent,  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Brick.”  We  recollect  the  time 
when  war  correspondents  were  treated 
with  ridicule.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbott 
benignly  designated  Parliamentary  re¬ 
porters  as  “  blackguard  newswriters,” 
and  high  military  authorities  treated 
correspondents  who  accompanied  the 
army  in  the  field  in  the  same  unworthy 
fashion.  Now  all  is  changed.  It  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  we  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  brave  men 
who  not  only  describe  but  share  the 
perils  of  the  fight.  It  was  thought  that, 
when  the  Midlothian  campaign  ended  in 
a  tremendous  success  the  war  drum 
would  throb  no  longer,  and  that  corre¬ 
spondents  were  played  out.  Le probable 
ti arrive  jamais.  The  war  drum  has 
been  throbbing  everlastingly.  We  have 
had  war  in  South  Africa,  ending  in  a 
disgraceful  capitulation.  Then  war  in 
Egypt,  followed  by  endless  confusion. 
We  are  now  at  war,  in  the  deadly 
climate  of  the  Soudan,  with  a  brave 
people  who  never  injured  us,  and  who 
are  “  rightly  struggling  to  be  free.” 
We  are  fighting  where  we  ought  not  to 
fight,  and  retreating  where  we  ought  not 
to  retreat.  Russia  has  massed  her 
troops  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  for 
Afghanistan  is  now  virtually  a  part  of 
India,  and  there  after  much  bluster  we 
are  to  allow  her  to  remain.  How  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  sneered  at  who  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  danger  of  a  Russian  inva¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Gladstone  talked  about  ”  old 
woman’s  fears  Lord  Salisbury  advised 
us  to  buy  a  large  map  and  study  the 
question.  Well,  we  have  bought  a  very 
large  map,  and  we  must  say  our  inspec¬ 
tion  of  it  has  increased  our  alarm.  Su¬ 
perior  persons  are  not  omniscient.  Lord 
Melbourne  used  to  groan  over  the  fact 

that  ”  the  prophecies  of  d - d  fools” 

were  often  fulfilled.  England  has  been 
in  a  state  of  panic  lately,  and  nothing  but 
war  with  Russia  has  been  talked  of. 
There  has  been  a  real  w'ar  on  the  stock 
exchange  between  the  Bears  and  the 
Bulls.  The  Bears,  of  course,  from  patri¬ 
otic  motives,  are  howling  for  war  with 
Russia,  while  the  Bulls  are  certain  of 
peace  on  account  of  their  unbounded  be¬ 
lief  in  the  scuttling  propensities  of  the 
Nkw  Seriis,— Vol.  XLII.,  No.  2 


”  Grand  Old  Man.”  We  think  the  Bulls 
will  win. 

The  article  we  are  writing  is  entitled 
“  The  Russian  Armament,”  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  present  complica¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  a  review  of  the  papers  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  which  have  been  admir¬ 
ably  edited  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  for 
the  Camden  Society,  and  the  "  Bland 
Burges  Papers,”  just  published  by  Mr. 
Murray. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  Leeds,  was  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Government  until 
the  year  1791,  when  he  resigned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  refusal  to  withdraw  the  de¬ 
mands  he  had  made  on  Russia.  Lord 
Carmarthen  was  one  of  the  finest  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  time,  high-spirited,  wonder¬ 
fully  handsome,  and  renowned  for  his 
grace  of  manner.  ”  Elegant  Carmar¬ 
then,”  so  he  was  styled.  He  was  very 
kind-hearted.  Once  Foote  went  into 
White’s  Club  with  a  friend  who  wanted 
to  write  a  note.  Foote,  standing 
amongst  strangers,  did  not  look  quite  at 
his  ease.  Lord  Carmarthen  walked  up 
to  him,  and  in  order  to  relieve  his  em¬ 
barrassment,  said,  ”  Mr.  Foote,  your 
handkerchief  is  hanging  out  of  your 
pocket.”  Upon  which  the  ungrateful 
wit  looked  suspiciously  round,  and 
thrust  his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket, 
saying,  ”  Thank  you,  my  lord  ;  you 
know  the  company  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  do.”  Mr.  James  Bland  Burges 
was  a  friend  of  Lord  Carmarthen,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  held 
till  he  was  removed  by  Lord  Grenville 
in  1795.  His  papers  have  been  edited 
by  Mr.  Hutton,  and  contain  a  variety  of 
entertaining  matter. 

Mr.  Burges  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  an  argument  that  took  place  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Gibbon,  in  which  the  latter 
was  signally  defeated.  This  took  place 
at  Mr.  Burges’s  dinner-table. 

“  In  these  favorable  circumstances,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  nothing  loth,  took  the  conversation  into 
his  own  hands,  and  very  brilliant  and  pleasant 
he  was  during  the  dinner  and  for  some  time 
afterwards.  He  had  just  concluded,  however, 
one  of  his  best  foreign  anecdotes,  in  which  he 
had  introduced  some  of  the  fashionable  levities 
of  political  doctrine  then  prevalent,  and,  with 
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his  customary  tap  on  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box, 
was  looking  round  to  receive  our  tribute  of  ap¬ 
plause,  when  a  deep-toned  but  clear  voice  was 
hei^rd  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  very  calm¬ 
ly  and  civilly  impugning  the  correctness  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  propriety  of  the  doctrines  of 
which  it  had  been  made  the  vehicle.  The  his¬ 
torian,  turning  a  disdainful  glance  toward  the 
quarter  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  a  tall,  thin,  and  rather  ungainly- 
looking  young  man,  who  now  sat  quietly  and 
silently  eating  some  fruit.  There  was  nothing 
very  prepossessing  or  very  formidable  in  his 
exterior,  but,  as  the  few  words  he  had  uttered 
appeared  to  have  made  a  considerable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  company,  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  suppose, 
thought  himself  bound  to  maintain  his  honor 
by  suppressing  such  an  attempt  to  dispute  his 
supremacy.  He  accordingly  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  propositions  in  question,  and  a 
very  animated  debate  took  place  between  him 
and  his  youthful  antagonist,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for 
some  time  was  conducted  with  great  talent  and 
brilliancy  on  both  sides.  At  length  the  genius 
of  the  young  man  prevailed  over  that  of  his 
senior,  who,  finding  himself  driven  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  made 
some  excuse  for  rising  from  the  table  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.  I  followed  him,  and, 
finding  that  he  was  looking  for  his  hat,  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  his  seat.  ‘  By  no 
means,’  said  he.  ‘  That  young  gentleman  is, 

I  have  no  doubt,  extremely  ingenious  and 
agreeable,  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  his 
style  of  conversation  is  not  exactly  what  I  am 
accustomed  to,  so  you  must  positively  excuse 
me.’  And  away  he  went  in  high  dudgeon.” 

“The  Gibbon,”  as  his  friend  Lord 
Sheffield  used  to  call  him,  once  more 
met  Pitt  at  Beckenham,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Auckland,  and  Lord  Sheffield  re¬ 
lates  that  his  meeting  Pitt  privately  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  him,  and  that 
Gibbon  gave  a  very  good  account  of  the 
ease  and  unministerial  deportment  of 
the  great  man. 

There  is  new  and  very  interesting  in¬ 
formation  to  be  found  in  the  “  Burges 
Papers”  respecting  the  prosecution  of 
Warren  Hastings.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burges  got  up  to  answer 
Sheridan’s  great  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Although  it  was  his  first  at¬ 
tempt,  the  House  naturally  refused  to 
listen  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pitt’s 
astonishing  abandonment  of  Hastings 
to  his  persecutors  was  at  the  instigation 
of  Dundas.  Warren  Hastings  was  a 
favorite  at  Court,  and  it  was  feared  that 
he  would  supersede  Dundas  at  the  Board 
of  Control.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dundas  openly 
told  Lord  Maitland,  one  of  the  mana¬ 
gers,  that  opposition  by  their  attack  on 
Hastings  had  done  exactly  what  he 
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wanted.  On  the  night  Pitt  voted 
against  Hastings,  Mr.  Burges  was  so 
sure  that  Pitt  was  going  to  speak  in  his 
favor  that  he  ensconced  himself  in  a 
snug  corner  of  the  Opposition  benches 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  better 
view  of  Mr.  Hastings’  mighty  cham¬ 
pion,  when  to  his  horror  he  heard  his 
hero  pour  forth  an  invective  against  the 
unfortunate  Hastings  so  acrimonious  as 
precluded  all  hope  or  assistance  from 
Government.  Mr.  Burges  divided  the 
House  in  favor  of  Hastings,  to  Pitt’s 
great  annoyance. 

”  When  the  House  broke  up,  he  said  to  me 
with  an  austere  look,  ‘  So,  sir,  you  have 
thought  proper  to  divide  the  House.  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied.’  ‘  Perfectly  so,  sir,’  1  re¬ 
plied.  ‘  Then  )’ou  seem  satisfied  very  easily.’ 

‘  Not  exactly  so,  sir.  I  am  satisfied  with  noth¬ 
ing  that  has  passed  this  evening,  except  the 
discovery  that  1  have  made  that  there  were 
still  honest  men  present.’  On  that,  with  a 
stern  look  and  a  stately  air,  he  left  me.” 

There  are  several  anecdotes  given  by 
Mr.  Burges  which  show  with  what  forti¬ 
tude  Warren  Hastings  bore  his  unmerit¬ 
ed  sufferings  : 

”  When  I  reflect,”  said  Hastings,  ”  upon 
my  present  circumstances— when  I  listen  to  the 
railings  of  my  accusers,  and  when  my  spirit 
rises  up  against  them  — I  call  to  mind  the  story 
of  an  Indian  king  whose  temper  never  knew  a 
medium,  and  who  in  prosperity  was  hurried 
into  extravagance  by  his  joy,  while  in  adversity 
grief  overwhelmed  him  with  despondency. 
Having  suffered  many  inconveniences  through 
this  weakness,  he  gave  notice  that,  on  his 
forthcoming  birthday,  the  most  acceptable 
present  which  any  of  his  courtiers  could  make 
would  be  a  sentence  short  enough  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  a  ring,  and  suggesting  a  remedy  for 
the  grievance  of  which  he  complained.  Many 
phrases  were  accordingly  proposed,  but  not 
one  that  was  satisfactory,  until  his  daughter 
came  forward  and  offered  him  an  emerald  on 
which  were  engraved  two  Arabic  words,  the 
literal  translation  of  which  is,  ‘  This,  too,  will 
pass.’  The  king  embraced  his  child,  and 
declared  that  she  was  wiser  than  all  his  wise 
men.  Now,”  continued  Mr.  Hastings,  “  when 
1  appear  at  the  Bar,  and  hear  the  violent  in¬ 
vectives  of  my  enemies,  I  arm  myself  with 
patience.  I  reflect  upon  the  mutability  of 
human  life,  and  say  to  myself,  *  this,  too,  will 
pass.  ’  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Burges  gives  an  anecdote  of  a 
circumstance  which  happened  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  Lord  Carmarthen’s,  which  shows 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  some  feelings  of  re¬ 
morse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
forsaken  Hastings. 

Mr.  Burges  writes  ; 

”  An  accidental  allusion  being  made  to  his 
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unexpected  change  of  sentiment  respecting  the 
Begum  charge,  Pitt  suddenly  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  striding  to  the  fireplace,  remarked  in 
a  dignified  tone  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  ‘  We 
have  had  enough  of  this  subject,  my  Lord  ;  I 
will  thank  you  to  call  another.'  ‘  With  all  my 
heart,’  said  Lord  Carmarthen  ;  ‘  I  am  as  sick 
of  the  subject  as  you  can  be.  So  come,  Pitt, 
sit  down  and  put  the  bottle  round,  for  strange 
to  tell,  it  stands  by  you.’  ” 

Pitt  and  Dundas  once  drank  seven 
bottles  of  wine  at  one  sitting. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  foreign  policy  had  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful — he  had  destroyed  the 
ascendency  of  France  in  Holland  ;  he 
had  quelled  the  pride  of  Spain  in  the 
dispute  of  Nootka  Sound  ;  but  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  curb  the  advance  of  Russia  in 
her  invasion  of  Turkey  ended  in  dis¬ 
aster.  Russia  had  suffered  a  loss  of 
40,000  men  in  the  siege  of  Oczacow, 
which  was  finally  successful.  Mr.  Pitt’s 
government  demanded  that  this  for¬ 
tress  should  be  restored  to  the  Turks. 
Catherine  positively  refused  to  resign 
her  conquest,  and  consequently  England 
armed  in  conjunction  with  Prussia  to 
compel  her  to  disgorge.  Everything 
looked  like  war.  A  great  fleet  assem¬ 
bled  at  Spithead,  “  the  Russian  Arma¬ 
ment,”  as  it  was  called.  Holland  v/as 
expected  to  join  in  the  war  ;  however, 
she  was  lukewarm  in  the  cause.  She 
had  sent  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Kings- 
bergen  to  help  England  against  Spain, 
but  against  Holy  Russia  she  declined  to 
fight.  The  English  Ambassador  at  the 
Hague  was  violent  against  the  war. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  that 
whilst  an  English  fleet  should  be  sent 
to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  person,  with  80,000  men, 
should  invade  Eivonia. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  writes  : 

"  On  Monday,  21st,  and  Tuesday,  22nd, 
March,  Cabinets  were  held  at  my  office,  in 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  King’s  Ministers, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Grenville,  were  for 
sending  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  and  a  squadron  to 
the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  give  weight  by 
active  exertion  to  our  principle  of  establishing 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  on  the 
ground  of  the  status  quo.  Lord  Grenville 
thought  that  an  additional  armament  would 
produce  the  best  effect,  and  at  all  events  keep 
the  future  direction  of  the  negotiations  in  our 
hands  by  the  simple  effect  of  demonstration  so 
formidable  on  the  part  of  England,  and  which, 
in  the  event  of  hostilities,  we  could  no  longer 
answer  for  short  of  immediate  success.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  at  one  or  other  of  these 
meetings,  when  must  of  the  members  were 


withdrawn,  expressed  great  doubts  of  coming 
even  to  a  general  determination  before  the  de¬ 
tail  of  operations  was  arranged.  Lord  Chatham 
very  ably  observed  that  to  him  it  appeared 
more  natural  to  come  to  some  determination 
upon  general  grounds,  and  afterwards  discuss 
the  details  of  executing  such  measures  as 
might  appear  to  be  expedient  to  be  adopted. 
We  had  several  communications  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  at  length  a  minute  of  Cabinet  was 
agreed  to,  stating  the  necessity  of  supporting 
our  proposed  plan  of  pacification,  of  immedi¬ 
ately  informing  the  King  of  Prussia  of  our  in¬ 
tention  of  sending  a  fleet  of  thirty  to  forty  sail 
into  the  Baltic,  a  squadron  of  ten  or  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  into  the  Black  Sea  to  assist  the 
Turks.” 

Mr,  Fox  opposed  violently  the  pro¬ 
jected  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  and  the 
war  generally.  One  of  the  greatest 
speeches  Fox  ever  delivered  was 
directed  against  the  “  Russian  Arma¬ 
ment.”  There  was  great  objection  to 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile 
community,  whose  trade  with  the  Bal¬ 
tic  was  very  large  and  remunerative. 
Several  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  staunchest  sup¬ 
porters  declined  to  follow  him,  and 
finally  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Cabinet  took  fright  ;  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
the  grandfather  of  our  present  Foreign 
Secretary,  were  soon  eager  to  retreat. 
History  repeats  itself. 

"  Wednesday,  the  30th,  being  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  took  me  into 
one  of  the  Committee  Rooms,  and  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  numberless  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  the  prosecution  of  our  present  plan  ren¬ 
dered  it  almost  impossible  to  succeed  ,  that  the 
country  would  not  support  it,  and  that  we 
ought  to  look  for  some  expedient  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape.  I  told  his  grace  my  own  opinion 
was  precisely  the  same  ;  it  had  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  business,  and  that  even  if  it  had 
changed,  I  should  fear  we  were  too  late  for  re¬ 
treating  without  hazarding  our  reputation  very 
materially.  That  supposing  the  cautious  line 
he  recommended  should  be  approved,  I  could 
see  but  one  method  of  succeeding  without  sac¬ 
rificing  our  consistency,  viz.,  a  secret  but  direct 
negotiation  with  Prince  Potemkin  (which  might 
indulge  in  its  effects  one  of  his  ruling  passions, 
avarice),  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  Empress’s 
acquiescence  in  our  tetms.  He  seemed  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  this,  expressing  his  conviction  that  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  Russia  would  be  im¬ 
practicable.  ...  In  the  evening  the  Cabinet 
met.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Stafford, 
and  Lord  Grenville,  seemed  to  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  means  of  de¬ 
sisting  from  our  present  plan.  The  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  myself 
agreed  it  might  be  attended  with  difficulty,  but 
nut  equal  to  that  which  must  accompany  the 
change  of  system  proposed.  Lord  St^oid 
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owned  that  either  part  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  circumstances  must  be  liable  to  great 
and  serious  difficulty.  ‘  If,’  says  he,  ‘  we  are  so 
far  committed  as  to  make  an  honorable  retreat 
impossible,  we  must  go  on,  and  I  am  free  to 
own  I  had  much  rather  be  knocked  on  the  head 
than  survive  under  the  imputation  of  being 
either  a  knave  or  fool.'  We  came  to  no  precise 
determination  this  evening.  Lord  Stafford  did 
not  appear  to  have  quite  made  up  his  mind, 
through  evidently  leaning  to  the  more  cautious 
line  of  conduct.  ” 

When  a  Cabinet  is  divided  in  opinion 
it  generally  blunders,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  disputed  with  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford 
and  Lord  Grenville  ;  whilst  Lord  Cam¬ 
den  said  little,  and  Lord  Thurlow  slept, 
or,  as  the  Duke  of  Leeds  imagined, 
counterfeited  sleep. 

“  Thursday,  the  31st,  I  was  to  have  been 
with  Mr.  Pitt  by  appointment  at  half  past 
twelve.  I  called  at  his  house  ;  his  seivant  told 
me  he  was  walked  out.  I  returned  to  my 
office,  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  me 
there.  He  lamented  the  visible  difference 
in  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  our  present 
measures  respecting  Russia  ;  I  told  him  my 
opinion  was  precisely  the  same  as  to  the  expe¬ 
dience  of  adopting  a  spirited  line  of  conduct  as 
when  the  Resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  in¬ 
structions  in  consequence  sent  to  Herlin.  He 
said  his  own  likewise  remained  the  same  ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  foresaw  difficulties  at  home 
that  he  by  no  means  hitherto  apprehended, 
that  several  members  attached  to  Government 
bad  divided  against  the  address  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  added  in  confidence  that  he 
had  just  been  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who 
bad  expressed  himself  (though  in  the  most 
friendly  manner)  decidedly  against  the  risking 
hostilities  with  Russia,  and  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  Lord  Euston  that  the  Duke  had 
insisted  upon  his  lordship  and  his  brother  Lord 
Charles  Fitzroy  not  voting  upon  the  question 
of  Tuesday  last.” 

After  a  sleepless  night  Lord  Stafford 
preferred  running  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  knave  or  a  fool  to  engaging  in  a 
war  with  Russia. 

'*  Lord  Stafford  confessed  his  anxiety  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  event  of  our  measures  had 
considerably  increased  since  he  parted  with  us 
the  preceding  evening,  and  assured  us  he  had 
scarce  closed  bis  eyes  all  night  from  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  ;  that  he  thought  so  many 
difficulties  would  occur  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  plan,  that  we  had  nothing  left  but  to  get 
out  of  our  embarrassment  as  well  as  we  could. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  strongly  supported 
this  idea  ;  Lord  Grenville  appeared  likewise  to 
approve  it  (it  is  but  justice  to  his  lordship  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  behaved  very  honorably  through 
the  whole  course  of  this  business  ;  at  first  he  op¬ 
posed  singly  the  proposal  of  going  further  than 


such  demonstration  as  an  increase  of  our  naval 
armament  would  create,  but  when  he  found  the 
sentiments  of  the  rest  of  the  King’s  servants 
were  to  employ  that  armament,  he  thought 
we  should  proceed  with  alacrity  and  effect  ;  no 
part  of  the  deet  being  sailed  or  the  Prussian 
troops  yet  in  motion,  his  lordship  was  certainly 
at  liberty,  without  a  shadow  of  inconsistency, 
to  take  the  line  he  has  since  done  in  our  subse¬ 
quent  deliberations).  The  Chancellor  said  but 
little,  but  expressed  his  surprise  and  concern 
that  these  cautious  sentiments  had  not  been 
sooner  declared,  instead  of  coming  after  the 
deteimination  upon  which  the  last  communica¬ 
tion  to  Prussia  was  founded  ;  in  this  Lord 
Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  myself  agreed  with 
him,  and  added,  the  consequences  we  appre¬ 
hended  would  arise  from  having  proceeded  so 
far,  and  (hen  stopping  short  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  reason  whatever.  Lord  Camden  seemed 
much  agitated,  lamented  the  difficulties  he  saw 
were  inevitable  on  both  hands,  but  gave  no 
decisive  opinion.  We  broke  up  early  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  agreed  to 
meet  again  in  the  evening.  The  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Lord  Chatham  (only  Mr.  Pitt  and 
myself  being  present  then)  had  a  pretty  long 
argument.  The  latter  conducted  himself  with 
great  coolness  and  judgment ;  the  former 
seemed  neither  convinced  or  much  pleased 
with  the  superiority  with  which  the  subject 
was  treated  in  opposition  to  his  grace’s  senti¬ 
ments.” 

Lord  Chatham  has  been  naturally 
considered  a  failure  both  in  politics  and 
w’ar,  but  it  is  curious  that  Lord  Eldon 
states  that  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Cabinet  Lord  Chatham’s  opinion  was 
generally  the  best. 

At  last  the  Cabinet  came  to  an  opinion 
that  it  was  necessary  to  retreat  ;  a  mes¬ 
senger  had  been  sent  to  Berlin  with  an 
ultimatum  to  be  sent  to  Russia  which 
Prussia  was  to  join  in.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  another  messenger  in 
order  to  prevent  the  forwarding  of  the 
demand  on  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  messenger  departed  whilst 
a  strong  east  wind  was  blowing,  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  would  arrive  in 
time  to  stop  the  impending  war.  If  the 
second  messenger  had  not  arrived  m 
time  war  would  probably  have  taken 
place,  for  even  a  divided  Cabinet  must 
fight  for  an  ultimatum. 

“  The  Cabinet  met.  The  business  of  the 
day  was  taken  into  consideration,  the  papers 
Mr,  Pitt  had  sent  to  me  in  the  morning  ;  pre¬ 
vious  however  to  the  discussion  of  their  con¬ 
tents,  there  passed  a  pretty  long  conversation. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  anxious  to  know 
if  it  was  thought  possible  the  messenger  who 
carried  the  dispatch  to  Berlin  urging  some 
delay,  could  have  arrived  soon  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  joint  representation  of  the  two  allied 
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Courts  to  that  of  Petersburg  being  shut  off 
from  Berlin  (this  with  other  papers  went  by  the 
preceding  messenger  a  few  days  only  sooner). 
The  Chancellor  said  he  hoped  not,  and  thought 
that  there  had  been  a  fortunate  east  wind  which 
would  prevent  the  second  messenger  arriving 
time  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  Duke 
seemed  nettled  at  this  answer,  and  replied,  ‘  I 
suppose,  then,  you  wish  to  read  Homer,  my 
lord  ?'  ‘  What  the  devil,’  retorted  the  Chan* 

cellor,  '  has  Homer  to  do  with  this  business  ?’ 

'  Only,’  replied  the  Duke,  ‘  I  suppose  your 
lordship  may  want  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
read  Homer  in  comfort,  which,  from  yoursitua* 
tion,  you  have  not  at  present.’  After  a  little 
more  snarling  on  one  part,  and  a  great  deal  of 
grumbling  on  the  other,  the  dialogue  concluded. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  asked  me  if  I  rec¬ 
ollected  the  day  the  second  messenger  went 
away.  1  told  him  he  set  out  on  Friday,  April 
ist.  Pitt  could  not  help  saying, '  Now,  do  own, 
Duke,  that  you  enjoy  the  date  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.’  I  told  him  I  really  answered  the  Duke 
lout  bonnement,  and  was  sure  the  date  was  ac¬ 
curate  :  however,  since  he  mentioned  it.  I  could 
not  say  I  was  particularly  sorry  at  such  a  step 
being  taken  on  such  a  day.” 

In  spite  of  the  east  wind  the  second 
messenger  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the 
communication  of  the  ultimatum  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  virtually 
abandoned  by  his  ally,  and  ”  Peace  at 
any  price”  was  now  the  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Fawkener,  a  great  favorite  in 
London  society,  was  sent  to  make  the 
best  bargain  he  could  with  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who,  knowing  that  England 
was  in  full  retreat,  received  the  British 
Envoy  with  great  civility,  but  took  care 
to  show  him  that  she  understood  the 
situation.  Once  when  walking  with  Mr. 
Fawkener  a  dog  frightened  a  child  by 
his  barking.  The  Empress  said,  “  Silly 
child  !  Don’t  you  know  that  dogs  who 
bark  never  bite  ?”  The  Russians  at  the 
present  time  seem  not  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  alarmed  at  the  barking 
of  the  "  Grand  Old  Man.” 

The  English  Minister  at  Berlin  was 
Mr.  Ewart,  a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest 
talents.  He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon, 
and  rose  to  his  high  station  by  his  ability 
alone.  He  was  of  Scotch  origin,  and  in 
the  “  Croker  Papers”  it  is  stated  what 
unbounded  influence  he  had  over  the 
Prussian  Government.  It  was  Mr. 
Ewart  who  was  the  originator  of  the 
”  Russian  Armament,”  and  he  did  not 
long  survive  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
reculade  of  the  English  Government. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  by 


Lord  Grenville,  who  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Readers 
of  ”  Wraxall’s  Memoirs”  will  find  a  very 
favorable  history  of  this  ill-fated  diplo¬ 
matist. 

With  respect  to  the  failure  of  English 
diplomacy  in  this  affair  grave  accusa¬ 
tions  were  made  against  Mr.  Fox,  who 
is  alleged  to  have  sent  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Robert)  Adair  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Fawkener.  Bishop  Tom¬ 
line,  in  his  ”  Life  of  Pitt,”  accuses  Fox 
of  behaving  in  this  eminently  unpatri¬ 
otic  manner.  Sir  Robert  Adair  denied 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  Bishop’s 
allusion,  who  did  not  produce  any  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  in  support  of  his 
charge.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident 
that  the  belief  at  the  English  Foreign 
Office  was  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Adair. 
Lord  Grenville  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
and  we  have  seen  a  private  letter  of  his 
to  Lord  Auckland,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  Mr.  Adair  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Fox  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  England.  The  Empress 
Catherine  showed  Mr.  Adair  every  at¬ 
tention  in  her  power,  and  placed  him  on 
the  same  footing  as  if  he  were  indeed  an 
envoy.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  ideas  as  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  on  this  affair. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
the  Duke  of  Leeds’  diary  : 

"  S.  Nov.  24,  Lord  St.  Helens  dined  with 
me.  After  the  ladies  were  gone  upstairs  we 
conversed  for  some  time  on  foreign  affairs  ;  he 
mentioned  the  King  of  Prussia  as  a  very  weak 
man,  who  by  his  absurd  Conduct  had  exhausted 
his  finances,  spoilt  his  army,  and  given  to  the 
House  of  Austria  a  decided  superiority  over 
him.  Speaking  of  the  Russian  business  of  last 
year,  he  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
conduct  of  Fox  in  sending  an  agent  (Mr.  Adair) 
to  Petersburg  to  counteract  the  negv.iiations  of 
this  Court  at  that  of  Russia.  He  told  me  he 
knew  for  certain  that  Mr.  Adair  had  shown 
to  some  English  merchants  at  Petersburg  the 
Empress’s  picture  set  in  diamonds  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  That  it  was  not  one  of 
the  sort  usually  given,  but  of  much  greater 
value,  being  set  round  with  large  brilliants, 
and  the  whole  picture  covered  with  a  table  dia¬ 
mond  instead  of  crystal.  That  this  was  a  pres¬ 
ent  seldom  made  but  on  some  very  particular 
occasion  or  to  some  great  favorite.  (1  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  such  a  one  in  the  p<jssession 
of  Prince  Orlow.)  Lord  St.  Helens  thought  it 
must  have  been  worth  six  or  seven  thousand 
pounds,  and  of  too  much  value  probably  to 
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have  been  meant  for  Mr.  Adair.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  we  both  very  naturally  drew  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  not  very  favorable  to  Mr. 
Fox.” 

Ix)rd  St.  Helens,  when  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  was  a  great  favorite 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  He  relates 
that  she  had  a  great  belief  in  her  star  ; 
once  when  he  was  driving  with  her  the 
horses  ran  away  furiously  and  a  catas¬ 
trophe  was  anticipated,  when  they  sud¬ 
denly  stopped.  Catherine  said,  “  Mon 
ktoile  vous  a  sauve” 

The  following  anecdote  about  the 
Empress  comes  from  Lord  St.  Helens. 
The  Empress  gave  frequent  whist-par¬ 
ties. 

One  night,  when  she  was  not  playing,  but 
walking  about  from  table  to  table,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  different  hands,  she  rang  the  bell  to 
summon  the  page-in-waiting  from  an  ante¬ 
chamber.  No4>age  appeared.  She  rang  the 
bell  again  :  and  again  without  effect.  Upon 
this  she  left  the  room,  looking  daggers,  and 
did  not  return  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
the  company  supposing  that  the  unfortunate 
page  was  destined  to  the  knout  or  Siberia.  On 
entering  the  antechamber  the  Empress  found 
that  the  page— like  his  betters — was  busy  at 
whist,  and  that,  when  she  had  rung  the  bell,  he 
happened  to  have  so  very  interesting  a  hand 
that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  quit  it. 
Now,  what  did  the  Empress  do?  She  de¬ 
spatched  the  page  on  her  errand  and  then 
quietly  sat  down  to  hold  his  cards  till  he  should 
return.” 

This  was  very  proper  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  Empress.  Nothing  is  so 
disagreeable  as  leaving  the  card-table 
when  one  has  a  good  hand  at  whist. 

It  was  our  Amoassador  in  Holland 
who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  convinc¬ 
ing  Mr.  Pitt  that  a  war  for  the  sake  of 
Oczakow  ought  not  to  be  undertaken. 
Europe  was  in  a  troubled  state,  and  the 
French  Revolution  in  rapid  progress. 
Lord  Auckland  was  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  war  with  Russia,  and  that  eminent 
statesman,  M.  Van  der  Spiegel,  the 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  partici¬ 
pated  in  his  sentiments.  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  did  not  consider  that  Oczakow  was 
worth  fighting  for.  He  obtained  an 
opinion  from  Admiral  Kingsbergen,  who 
knew  the  East  well,  that  Sebastopol  was 
the  dangerous  place  from  whence  Con¬ 
stantinople  could  be  suddenly  attacked. 
In  fact  it  was  idle  to  fight  about  Ocza- 
cow,  leaving  the  Crimean  port  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
very  much  impressed  with  this  informa¬ 


tion,  and  no  doubt  it  materially  influ¬ 
enced  him  in  changing  his  policy. 

Mr.  Hutton,  the  editor  of  the 
“  Burges  Papers,”  because  Lord  .Auck¬ 
land  had  the  audacity  to  differ  with  Mr. 
Burges  in  his  opinions  with  regard  to 
Oczakow,  has  thought  it  becoming  to 
virulently  assail  Lord  Auckland’s  public 
career.  Mr.  Hutton  informs  us  that 
Lord  Auckland  deserted*  the  Coalition 
and  took  office  under  Mr.  Pitt,  but  not 
being  satisfied,  turned  on  his  chief  and 
opposed  his  plans  in  the  year  17815. 
Where  on  earth  did  Mr.  Hutton  get  this 
astounding  information  ?  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  never  took  office  under  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Coalition  till 
the  end  of  the  year  1785,  and  led  the 
opposition  in  that  year  against  the  Irish 
Propositions.  In  the  latter  part  of  1785 
Mr.  Pitt  made  a  proposition  to  Lord 
Auckland  that  he  should  proceed  to 
Paris  to  negotiate  a  Commercial  Treaty. 
Lord  Auckland  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  advice  of  his  friend.  Lord 
Loughborough.  Then  Mr.  Hutton  ac¬ 
cuses  Lord  Auckland  of  attacking  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  House  of  Lords  because  he 
had  no  sufficient  pension  !  But  the 
most  absurd  statement  is,  that  Lord 
Grenville  “  found  out  Lord  Auckland, 
and  being  master  of  the  situation,  re¬ 
jected  him  on  account  of  his  quarrelf 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  Eden 
Farm.”  We  never  read  such  nonsense. 
Mr.  Hutton  has  exceeded  himself  in  this 
passage.  Lord  Grenville  retired  with 
Pitt  from  office,  and  did  not  resume  it 
till  after  Pitt’s  death,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Prime  Minister,  and  then,  so 
far  from  ‘‘  rejecting”  Lord  Auckland, 
he  made  him  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Lord  Auckland  became  his 
confidential  adviser,  particularly  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  finance.  If  Mr.  Hutton  will 
condescend  to  read  through  the  ”  Auck¬ 
land  Correspondence”  he  will  find  Lord 
Grenville  and  Lord  Auckland  were  on 
the  most  friendly  and  confidential  terms 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1814.  Even 
Mrs.  Nickleby  was  more  careful  in  her 

*  "  Burges  Papers,"  p.  76. 

f  Lord  Auckland  was  Postmater-General  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  Government ;  and  after  Mr.  Pitt 
resigntd  in  iSoi,  Lord  Auckland  made  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  which  Mr.  Pitt  resented. 
Lord  Auckland  remained  in  oflice  ! 
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historical  statements,  for  she  says,  “  I 
forget,  without  looking  at  some  letters 
upstairs,  whether  it  was  my  great-great¬ 
grandfather  who  went  to  school  with 
the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  or  the  Thirsty 
Woman  of  Tutbury  who  went  to  school 
with  my  grandmother.”  We  hope  Mr, 
Hutton  for  the  future  will  follow  the 
wise  example  of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and 
read  before  he  writes. 

In  the  unfortunate  retreat  of  the 
Duke  of  York  through  Holland  in  1794, 
the  37th  Regiment  disappeared.  Mr. 
Burges’  military  correspondent  on  the 
spot  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
cause.  It  appears  it  was  owing  to  a 
drinking  bout  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  staff. 

“  General  Bonneau’s  adjutant-general  came 
over  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  Slajor  Hope 
asked  him  to  stay  and  dine  with  the  mess, 
which  he  did,  and,  drinking  too  freely  of  the 
port,  told  Major  Hope  that  a  French  general 
had  crossed  the  Maese  with  60,000  men,  and 
meant  to  attack  the  whole  of  the  British  posts, 
and  advised  him  to  fall  back,  as  he  knew  very 
well  their  cannon  was  sent  off.  Hope  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  a  report  to  the  adjutant-general’s 
office,  and  sent  it  off  at  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
It  was  delievered  at  ten,  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it  till  next  day  that  the  outposts  were 
really  attacked,  when  the  Duke,  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  immediately  inquired  into  the 
delay  of  the  letter  not  being  delivered  sooner, 
and  he  was  informed  it  had  been  laying  on  the 
adjutant-general's  table  all  night.  A  large 
party,  one  of  whom  was  the  adjutant-general. 
Sir  James  Craig,  were  dining  with  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  York,  where  they  all  got  so  royally 
drunk  that  Sir  James  was  carried  to  his  quar¬ 
ters  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he 
was  next  morning  arouse*!  by  a  summons  from 
the  Duke,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that 
the  regiment  had  been  cut  off.  Great  blame 
was  thrown  upon  Major  Hoj)e.  and  no  one 
could  guess  to  what  his  negligence  could  be 
attributed.  But  the  business  was  soon  ex¬ 
plained,  for  upon  Sir  James’s  return  to  his 
quarters,  he  found  Major  Hope’s  dispatch  lying 
on  his  table  unopened.” 

A  Royal  Duke  when  he  is  a  failure,  is 
rather  embarrassing  to  a  Government. 
He  is  difficult  to  remove.  Mr.  Pitt  at 
last  had  the  painful  duty  to  inform 
George  the  Third  that  his  favorite  son 
had  to  be  recalled.  The  King  resisted 
of  course,  but  finally  gave  way.  This 
did  not  prevent  the  Duke  being  again 
sent  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  commander-in-chief 
of  an  expedition  to  Holland  in  the  year 
1799,  'vhich  again  ended  in  a  disastrous 
failure.  Readers  of  the  ”  Greville 
Memoirs”  will  recollect  that  the  Duke 


of  York  complained  bitterly  about  his 
ill-usage  in  not  being  sent  to  command 
the  army  in  Spain  instead  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ! 

The  King  was  very  much  troubled  at 
this  time  by  the  conduct  of  his  sons, 
especially  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

“  I  understand  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  very 
far  from  well.  He  is  supposed  to  have  ulcers 
on  his  lungs,  like  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  was  actually  blooded  four  times  last  week. 
His  physicians  have  ordered  him  to  live  upon 
French  beans  and  barley-water.  He,  however, 
dined  on  Friday  with  three  hundred  officers, 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  made  great  havoc  of 
sundry  savory  meats,  and  much  champagne, 
claret,  and  Burgundy.” 

Bleeding,  beans,  and  barley-water  ! 
If  the  Prince  had  followed  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  he  never  would  have 
lived  to  be  George  the  Fourth. 

Mr.  Burges  gives  a  melancholy  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  of  the  Royal  Family  : 

”  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  unhappy 
family  in  the  kingdom  than  that  of  our  good 
King.  They  have  lately  passed  whole  hours 
together  in  tears,  and  after  that  they  do  not 
meet  for  half  a  day,  but  each  remains  alone, 
separately  brooding  over  their  misfortunes. 
The  ill-success  and  disgraces  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  wounds  and  ill-health  of  the  Princes 
Ernest  and  Adolphus,  the  bad  conduct  of 
Princes  Edward  and  Augustus,  and  the  strange 
caprices  and  obstinacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
— all  these  causes  are  perpetually  preying  upon 
them,  and  make  them  miserable.  The  Queen 
appears  to  feel  and  to  suffer  the  least  ;  the 
King  sometimes  bursts  into  tears,  rises  up  and 
walks  about  the  room,  then  kisses  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  thanks  God  for  having  given  them  to 
him  to  comfort  him,  by  which  the  Princesses 
are  variously  agitated,  and  sometimes  so  much 
so  as  to  go  into  fits.  .  .  .  Lady  Elgin  also 
told  me  that  these  poor  Princesses  were  in  a 
terrible  state  with  respect  to  their  finances. 
The  three  eldest  have  had  each  for  some  time 
past  an  allowance  of  C200U  a  year,  out  of  which 
they  are  obliged  to  furnish  themselves  with 
everything — clothes,  servants’  wages,  and  even 
jewels — for  neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen 
have  ever  given  them  any.  The  two  eldest  are 
very  prudent,  and  contrive  to  live  tolerably 
within  their  allowances  ;  but  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  a  bad  economist,  and,  as  she  says  her¬ 
self,  must  go  to  gaol  very  soon.  I  saw  Duval, 
the  King’s  jeweller,  yesterday,  and  asked  him 
if  the  King  had  lately  given  his  daughters  dia¬ 
monds.  He  told  me  His  Majesty  had  never 
made  them  any  presents  of  that  sort,  but  that 
the  Princesses  had  bought  of  him  all  they  had, 
and  that  upon  the  whole  they  paid  very  well  ; 
'  That  is,'  said  he,  ‘  I  really  believe  they  pay 
me  whenever  they  have  any  money.’  He  added 
that  he  had  frequently  been  ordered  to  attend 
at  the  Queen’s  house  with  diamonds,  and  that 
he  had  sometimes  carried  there  jewels  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  £20,000  :  that  he  always 
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hoped,  when  he  displayed  them,  and  when  the 
Princesses  expressed  their  pleasure  at  seeing 
such  beautiful  things,  that  their  Majesties 
would  have  made  them  presents.  ‘  But  no,  my 
dear  sir,’  said  he,  ‘  no  such  thing  ;  the  poor 
Princesses  never  got  even  a  spark  that  they  did 
not  pay  me  for.’  ” 

There  is  a  curious  opinion  given  as  to 
the  levity  of  the  French  nation  in  so 
frequently  changing  its  Government. 
The  following  letter  was  written  to  Mr. 
Burges  in  1815.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  still  proceeding. 

“  I  t^ppen  to  be  living  in  the  house  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  is  really  a  very  clever  man. 
The  excuse  he  makes  for  his  countrymen  is 
this.  He  said  yesterday  to  me,  ‘  Monsieur,  if 
ever  you  had  a  fever,  have  you  not  observed 
that  you  turn  continually  in  your  bed,  and  that 
you  endeavor  to  find  rest  by  turning  to  one 
side,  though  you  have  perhaps  turned  sleepless 
from  it  a  hundred  times  ?  Monsieur,  France, 
for  these  last  five-and-twenty  years,  has  been 
acting  the  same  unhappy  part.  The  fever  has 
been  her  Revolution.  Wishing  to  find  a  point 
of  repose,  she  has  turned  on  all  sides,  and  has 
grasped  at  all  sorts  of  Governments.  Finding 
herself  uneasy  with  Buonaparte,  she  turned  to 
Louis,  for  the  same  reason  again  to  Buonaparte, 
for  the  same  reason  again  to  Louis  ;  and  if  she 
still  continues  unhappy,  you  will  see  that  she 
will  once  more  turn  in  despair  to  Buonaparte, 
or  to  any  one  else  that  may  offer  her  relief.” 

Mr.  Burges  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
politician.  We  never  read  any  of  his 
p>oetry,  and  we  never  met  with  anybody 
who  had.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
his  great  admirer.  Porson  sneers  at  his 
poetry  in  the  following  lines  : 

”  Poetis  nos  laetamur  tribus 

Pye,  Petro  Pindar,  parvo  Pybus, 

Si  ulterius  ire  pergis, 

Adde  his  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.” 

There  is  in  the  "  Burges  Papers” 
much  interesting  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relations  between 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Count  Fersen. 
Lord  Holland  in  his  Memoirs  states  that 
the  Count  was  undoubtedly  the  Queen’s 
lover.  In  our  review  of  Count  Fersen’s 
Memoirs,  we  expressed  our  total  disbe¬ 
lief  in  this  serious  accusation  ;  but  we 
are  bound  to  state,  that  in  an  account 
of  the  flight  to  Varennes  given  by  Mr. 
Quentin  Craufurd,  he  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  a  note  : 

”  This  gentleman  was  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Su6dois,  was  Her  Most  Christian  Majesty’s 
prime  favorite,  and  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  father  of  the  present  Dauphin.” — Q.  C. 


Mr.  Quentin  Craufurd  was  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Count  Fersen,  and  a 
devoted  partisan  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
His  wife  was  deep  in  the  plot  to  aid  in 
the  escape  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
therefore  his  accusation  is  not  to  be 
lightly  dismissed.  It  is  the  most  serious 
charge  we  have  ever  read. 

There  have  been  many  different  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  when  Madame  de  Lamballe’s 
head  was  paraded  by  his  windows.  The 
following  account  given  by  Mr.  Lindsay, 
connected  with  the  British  Embassy,  is 
the  true  one. 

“  Madame  de  Lamballe  was  literally  torn  to 
pieces,  in  the  must  cruel  and  indecent  manner. 
Her  head  and  heart  were  paraded  on  pikes 
through  the  streets. 

“  It  happened  when  this  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted,  on  Monday,  that  Lindsay  and  some 
other  Englishmen  were  at  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans’s  in  the  Palais  Royal.  As  they  were 
waiting  for  dinner  they  heard  the  outcries  of  a 
vast  mob,  and  going  to  the  window,  they  saw 
the  spectacle  of  Madame  de  Lamballe's  head 
passing  by  on  its  way  to  the  Temple,  where 
they  were  taking  it  to  show  it  to  the  Queen. 
Struck  with  horror  at  such  a  sight,  they  retired 
to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  sitting.  He  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  They  told  him  the  mob  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  head  on  a  pike.  ‘  Oh,’  said  he,  ‘  is  that 
all  7  Let  us  go  to  dinner.’  As  they  were  at 
table,  he  made  some  inquiries  whether  the  wo¬ 
men  who  had  been  imprisoned  were  killed  ; 
and  being  informed  that  many  of  them  were, 

‘  Pray,’  said  he,  ‘  what  is  become  pf  Madame 
de  Lamballe  7  ’ 

"  M.  Walkiers,  who  was  sitting  near  him, 
made  a  sign  of  her  having  been  killed,  by  pass¬ 
ing  his  hand  across  his  throat.  '  I  understand 
you,’  said  the  Duke,  and  immediately  began 
to  converse  on  indifferent  topics.” 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  cowardice,  but  he  met  his  fate 
with  the  greatest  courage.  When  he 
was  before  the  tribunal  he  occupied 
himself  in  reading  a  newspaper,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  should  executed  as 
soon  as  possible.  His  friend,  the  cele¬ 
brated  rou^  the  Due  de  Biron,  better 
known  as  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  behaved 
with  the  same  coolness.  On  his  way  to 
the  place  of  execution  the  sanguinary 
mob  cried  out,  "  <i  la  guillotine.”  The 
Due  responded,  ”  On  y  tw,  canaille  /” 
There  is  a  curious  letter  from  Madame 
du  Barry  asking  Mr.  Burges  for  a  pass¬ 
port  to  return  to  France  : 

"  Mde.  du  barry  a  I’honneur  de  faire  mille 
compliments  &  Monsieur  borgesse,  —  elle  le 
prie  de  vouloir  bien  lui  faire  avoir  une  passe- 
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port  pour  Mde.  Mortimer,  dame  anglaise  de 
sa  comnoissance,  qui  part  avec  elle  demain 
pour  Paris,  et  qui  compte  s’en  relourner  au 
angleterre  dans  quelque  terns.  Mde.  bu  barry 
est  bien  fach6e  d’etre  obligee  de  quitter  Lon- 
dres  sans  avoir  cu  le  plaisir  de  voir  Monsieur 
borgcsse — il  I’obligera  infiniment  de  lui  rendre 
le  service  qu’elle  Lui  demande — elle  espere  ^ 
son  retour,  qui  sera  dans  les  premiers  jours 
du  mois  prochain,  faire  tous  ses  remerciments 
i  Monsieur  borgesse.” 

Madame  du  Barry  returned  to  France, 
accompanied  by  her  negro  servant 
Zamoro,  in  order  to  bring  back  her 
jewels,  which  she  had  hidden  in  her 
park  at  Luciennes.  Her  servant  be¬ 
trayed  her  to  the  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  she  was  quickly  tried  and  ex¬ 
ecuted.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  woman  who  showed  fear  on  the 
scaffold.  The  greatest  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy  went  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  as  tranquilly  as  if  they  were  going 
to  church,  Madame  du  Barry  tried  to 
escape  from  the  executioner,  and  ran 


about  the  scaffold  screaming  for  mercy, 
and  proclaiming  her  devotion  to  the  Re¬ 
public. 

As  we  are  finishing  this  article,  the 
result  of  the  Russian  Armament”  of 
1885  is  announced.  Russia  will  remain 
in  Afghanistan,  and  henceforth  the 
Indian  army  must  be  kept  on  a  war 
footing,  and  the  ruin  of  the  finances  of 
India  will  be  accomplished.  Perhaps 
it  is  considered  safer  to  have  peace  with 
dishonor  than  war  without  an  ally. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  sad  day  for 
England  when  the  Foreign  Secretary 
announces  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
England  is  retreating  before  France  in 
Egypt,  and  Russia  in  India.  Lord 
Grenville  has  been  in  a  state  of  abject 
apology  so  long  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  humiliated. 
”  He  scatters  his  ashes  with  a  jaunty  air, 
and  wears  his  sackcloth  as  if  it  were  a 
robe  of  honor.”  —  Temple  Bar. 


THE  MUSE  OF  HISTORY. 
BY  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL. 


The  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  so  many  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  all  good  men,  and  has  such  especial 
claims  upon  mine,  that  I  feel  a  certain 
shyness  in  giving  audible  expression  to 
views  about  history  and  history-writing 
which  are  not  his.  The  undertaking, 
however,  though  desperate,  is  lawful, 
and  may  be  conducted  without  offence. 

Ever  since  the  printing-press  of  his 
university  published  Professor  Seeley’s 
work  on  Stein,  his  tone  in  referring  to 
other  historians  has  become  severe,  and 
he  has  spoken  of  them  as  if  they  were 
but  unauthorized  practitioners  of  the 
science  of  History,  and  as  though  their 
pleasant  volumes  were  but  plausible 
quackeries,  all  jelly  and  no  powder. 

This  view  of  things,  aher  finding 
chance  expression  in  lectures  and  papers, 
has  received  more  definite  treatment 
in  Professor  Seeley’s  most  recent  and 
most  opportune  book,  which  everybody 
has  read,  ”  The  Expansion  of  England,” 
which  opens  thus  : — ”  It  is  a  favorite 
maxim  of  mine  that  history,  while  it 
should  be  scientific  in  its  method,  should 


pursue  a  practical  object — that  is,  it 
should  not  merely  gratify  the  reader’s 
curiosity  about  the  past,  but  modify  his 
view  of  the  present  and  his  forecast  of 
the  future.  Now,  if  this  maxim  be 
sound,  the  history  of  England  ought  to 
end  with  something  that  might  be  called 
a  moral.” 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  large 
order.  The  task  of  the  historian,  as 
here  explained,  is  not  merely  to  tell  us 
the  story  of  the  past,  and  thus  gratify 
our  curiosity,  but,  pursuing  a  practical 
object,  to  seek  to  modify  our  views  of 
the  present  and  help  us  in  our  forecasts 
of  the  future  ;  and  this  the  historian  is 
to  do,  not  unconsciously  and  incident¬ 
ally,  but  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose. 
One  can  well  understand  how  history, 
so  written,  will  usually  begin  with  a 
maxim  and  invariably  end  with  a  moral. 

What  we  are  told  on  p.  166  follows  in 
logical  sequence  upon  our  first  quota¬ 
tion — namely,  that  “  history  fades  into 
mere  literature  italics  are  ours)  when 

it  loses  sight  of  its  relation  to  practical 
politics.”  In  this  grim  sentence  we 
read  the  dethronement  of  Clio.  The 
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poor  thing  must  foreswear  her  father’s 
house,  her  tuneful  sisters,  the  invocation 
of  the  poet,  the  worship  of  the  dramatist, 
and  keep  her  terms  at  the  university, 
where,  if  she  is  really  studious  and 
steady,  and  avoids  literary  companions 
(which  ought  not  to  be  difficult),  she 
may  hope  some  day  to  be  received  into 
the  Royal  Society  as  a  second-rate  sci¬ 
ence.  The  people  who  do  not  usually 
go  to  the  Royal  Society  will  miss  their 
old*playmate  from  her  accustomed  slopes, 
but,  even  were  they  to  succeed  in  tracing 
her  to  her  new  home,  access  would  be 
denied  them  ;  for  Professor  Seeley,  that 
stern  custodian,  has  his  answer  ready  for 
all  such  seekers.  “  If  you  want  recrea¬ 
tion,  you  must  find  it  in  Poetry,  particu¬ 
larly  Lyrical  Poetry.  Try  Shelley.  We 
can  no  longer  allow  you  to  disport  your¬ 
selves  in  the  Fields  of  History  as  if  they 
were  a  mere  playground.  Clio  is  en¬ 
closed.” 

At  present,  however,  this  is  not  quite 
the  case  ;  for  the  old  literary  traditions 
are  still  alive,  and  prove  somewhat  irri¬ 
tating  to  Professor  Seeley,  who,  though 
one  of  the  most  even-tempered  of 
writers,  is  to  be  found  on  p.  ryj  almost 
angry  with  Thackeray,  a  charming  per¬ 
son,  who,  as  we  all  know,  had,  after  his 
lazy,  literary  fashion,  made  an  especial 
study  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  who 
cherished  the  pleasant  fancy  that  a  man 
might  lie  in  the  heather  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  yet,  if  he  had  only  an 
odd  volume  of  the  Spectator  or  the  Tatler 
in  his  hand,  be  learning  history  all  the 
time.  “  As  we  read  in  these  delightful 
pages,”  says  the  author  of  ”  Esmond,” 
”  the  past  age  returns  ;  the  England  of 
our  ancestors  is  revivified  ;  the  Maypole 
rises  in  the  Strand  ;  the  beaux  are 
gathering  in  the  coffee-houses  and  so 
on,  in  the  style  we  all  know  and  love  so 
well,  and  none  better,  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  than  Professor  Seeley  himself,  if 
only  he  were  not  tortured  by  the  thought 
that  people  were  taking  this  to  be  a 
specimen  of  the  science  of  which  he  is  a 
Regius  Professor.  His  comment  on 
this  passage  of  Thackeray’s  is  almost  a 
groan.  “  What  is  this  but  the  old  liter¬ 
ary  groove,  leading  to  no  trustworthy 
knowledge  ?”  and  certainly  no  one  of 
us,  from  letting  his  fancy  gaze  on  the 
Maypole  in  the  Strand,  could  ever  have 
foretold  the  Griffin.  On  the  same  page 


he  cries  :  “  Break  the  drowsy  spell  of 
narrative.  Ask  yourself  questions,  set 
yourself  problems  ;  your  mind  will  at 
once  take  up  a  new  attitude.  Now 
modem  English  history  breaks  up  into 
two  grand  problems — the  problem  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  problem  of  India.” 
The  Cambridge  School  of  History  with 
a  vengeance. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  on  the  4th  of  last  Au¬ 
gust,  Professor  Seeley  observes  :  ”  The 
essential  point  is  this,  that  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  to  study  history  is  to  study 
not  merely  a  narrative,  but  at  the  same 
time  certain  theoretical  studies.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  name  them  as  follows  : 
— Political  philosophy,  the  comparative 
study  of  legal  institutions,  political  econ¬ 
omy,  and  international  law. 

These  passages  are,  I  think,  adequate 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  Professor  Seeley’s 
position.  History  is  a  science,  to  be 
written  scientifically  and  to  be  studied 
scientifically  in  conjunction  with  other 
studies.  It  should  pursue  a  practical 
object  and  be  read  with  direct  reference 
to  practical  politics — using  the  latter 
word,  no  doubt,  in  an  enlightened  sense. 
History  is  not  a  narrative  of  all  sorts  of 
facts — biographical,  moral,  political — 
but  of  such  facts  as  a  scientific  diagnosis 
has  ascertained  to  be  historically  inters 
esting.  In  fine,  History,  if  her  study  is 
to  be  profitable  and  not  a  mere  pastime, 
less  exhausting  that  skittles  and  cheaper 
than  horse  exercise,  must  be  dominated 
by  some  theory  capable  of  verification 
by  reference  to  certain  ascertained  facts 
-belonging  to  a  particular  class. 

Is  this  the  right  way  of  looking  upon 
History  ?  The  dictionaries  tell  us  that 
history  and  story  are  the  same  word,  and 
are  derived  from  a  Greek  source,  signi¬ 
fying  information  obtained  by  inquiry. 
The  natural  definition  of  history,  there¬ 
fore,  surely  is  the  story  of  man  upon 
earth,  and  the  historian  is  he  who  tells 
us  any  chapter  or  fragment  of  that  story. 
All  things  that  on  earth  do  dwell  have, 
no  doubt,  their  history  as  well  as  man  ; 
but  when  a  member,  however  humble, 
of  the  human  race  speaks  of  history 
without  any  explanatory  context,  he  may 
he  presumed  to  be  alluding  to  his  own 
family  records,  to  the  story  of  human¬ 
ity  during  its  passage  across  the  earth’s 
surface. 
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“  A  talent  for  history” — I  am  quoting  from 
an  author  whose  style,  let  those  mock  at  it  who 
may,  will  reveal  him — ”  may  be  said  to  be 
born  with  us  as  our  chief  inheritance.  History’ 
has  been  written  with  quipo-threads,  with 
feather  pictures,  with  wampum  belts,  still 
oftener  with  earth-mounds  and  monumental 
stone-heaps,  whether  as  pyramid  or  cairn,  for 
the  Celt  and  the  Copt,  the  red  man  as  well  as 
the  white,  lives  between  two  eternities,  and 
warring  against  oblivion,  he  would  fain  unite 
himself  in  clear,  conscious  relation,  as  in  dim 
unconscious  relation  he  is  already  united  with 
the  whole  future  and  the  whole  past.” 

To  keep  the  Past  alive  for  us  is  the 
pious  function  of  the  historian.  Our 
curiosity  is  endless,  his  the  task  of  grati¬ 
fying  it.  We  want  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  long  ago.  Performance  of  this 
task  is  only  proximately  possible — but 
none  the  less  it  must  be  attempted,  for 
the  demand  for  it  is  born  afresh  with 
e^'ery  infant’s  cry.  History  is  a  Pageant 
and  not  a  Philosophy. 

Poets,  no  less  than  professors,  occa¬ 
sionally  say  good  things  even  in  prose, 
and  the  following  oracular  utterance  of 
Shelley  is  not  pure  nonsense  : — “  His¬ 
tory  IS  the  cyclic  poem  written  by  Time 
upon  the  memories  of  men.  The  Past, 
like  an  inspired  Rhapsodist,  fills  the 
theatre  of  everlasting  generations  with 
her  harmony.” 

If  this  be  thought  a  little  too  fanci¬ 
ful,  let  me  adorn  this  page  with  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  prose — Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Would  that  the  pious  labor  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  could  confer  the  tiniest  measure  of 
the  gift  !  In  that  bundle  of  Imaginary 
Letters  Landor  called  ”  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,”  we  find  Aspasia  writing  to  her 
friend  Cleone  as  follows  : — 

”  To-day  there  camAto  visit  us  a  writer  who 
is  not  yet  an  Author  :  his  name  is  Thucy¬ 
dides.  We  understand  that  he  has  been  these 
several  years  engaged  in  preparation  for  a  his¬ 
tory.  Pericles  invited  him  to  meet  Herodotus, 
when  that  wonderful  man  had  returned  to  our 
country  and  was  about  to  sail  from  Athens. 
Until  then  it  was  believed  by  the  intimate 
friends  of  Thucydides  that  he  would  devote  his 
life  to  Poetry,  and  such  is  his  vigor  both  of 
thought  and  expression  that  he  would  have 
l>een  the  rival  of  Pindar.  Even  now  he  is 
fonder  of  talking  on  poetry  than  any  other  sub¬ 
ject,  and  blushed  when  history  was  mentioned. 
Ry  degrees,  however,  he  warmed,  and  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  the  discourse  of  Pericles 
on  the  duties  of  a  historian. 

“  ‘  May  our  first  Athenian  historian  not  be 
the  greatest.’  said  he,  *  as  the  first  of  our  dram¬ 
atists  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many.  We  are 
growing  too  loquacious  both  on  the  stage  and 


off.  We  make  disquisitions  which  render  us 
only  more  and  more  dim-sighted,  and  excur¬ 
sions  that  only  consume  our  stores.  If  some 
among  us  who  have  acquired  celebrity  by  their 
compositions,  calm,  candid,  contemplative 
men,  were  to  undertake  the  history  of  Athens 
from  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  I  should  expect  a 
fair  and  full  criticism  on  the  orations  of  Anti¬ 
phon,  and  experience  no  disappointment  at 
their  forgetting  the  battle  of  Salumis.  History, 
when  she  has  lost  her  Muse,  will  lose  her  dig¬ 
nity,  her  occupation,  her  character,  her  name. 
She  will  wander  about  the  Agora  ;  she  will 
start,  she  will  stop,  she  will  look  wild,  she  will 
look  stupid,  she  will  take  languidly  to  her 
bosom  doubts,  queries,  essays,  dissertations, 
some  of  which  ought  to  go  before  her,  some  to 
follow,  and  all  to  stand  apart.  The  Field  of 
History  should  not  merely  be  well  tilled,  but 
well  peopled.  None  is  delightful  to  me  or  in¬ 
teresting  in  which  I  find  not  as  many  illustri¬ 
ous  names  as  have  a  right  to  enter  it.  We 
might  as  well  in  a  drama  place  the  actors  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  and  listen  to  the  dialogue  there, 
as  in  a  history  push  valiant  men  back  and  pro¬ 
trude  ourselves  with  husky  disputations.  Show 
me  rather  how  great  projects  were  executed, 
great  advantages  gained,  and  great  calamities 
averted.  Show  me  the  generals  and  the  states¬ 
men  who  stood  foremost,  that  I  may  bend  to 
them  in  reverence  ;  tell  me  their  names,  that  I 
may  repeat  them  to  my  children.  Teach  me 
whence  laws  weie  introduced,  upon  what  foun¬ 
dation  laid,  by  what  custody  guarded,  in  what 
inner  keep  preserved.  Let  the  books  of  the 
treasury  lie  closed  as  religiously  as  the  Sibyl’s  ; 
leave  weights  and  measures  in  the  market-place. 
Commerce  in  the  harbor,  the  Arts  in  the  light 
they  love.  Philosophy  in  the  shade  :  place  His¬ 
tory  on  her  rightful  throne,  and  at  the  sides  of 
her,  Eloquence  and  War.’  ” 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  somewhat  full- 
dress  view  of  History.  Landor  was  not 
one  of  our  modern  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  kind  of  author.  He  always 
took  pains  to  be  splendid,  and  preferred 
stately  magnificence  to  chatty  familiari¬ 
ty.  But,  after  allowing  for  this,  is  not 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  infused  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  true  spirit  which 
should  animate  the  historian,  and  does 
it  not  seem  to  take  us  by  the  hand,  and 
lead  us  very  far  away  from  Professor 
Seeley’s  maxims  and  morals,  his  theo¬ 
retical  studies,  his  political  philosophy, 
his  political  economy,  and  his  desire  to 
break  the  drowsy  spell  of  narrative,  and 
to  set  us  all  problems  ?  I  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  no  spirit  of  enmity  towards  these 
theoretical  studies,  nor  do  I  doubt  for 
one  moment  that  the  student  of  history 
proper,  who  has  a  turn  in  their  direc¬ 
tions,  will  find  his  pursuit  made  only  the 
more  fascinating  the  more  he  studies 
them — just  as  a  little  botany  is  said  to 
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add  to  the  charm  of  a  country  walk  ;  but 
— and  surely  the  assertion  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  paradoxical — these  studies  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  disfigure  the  free 
flowing  outline  of  the  Historical  Muse, 
or  to  thicken  her  clear  utterance,  which 
in  her  higher  moods  chants  an  epic,  and 
in  her  ordinary  moods  recites  a  narrative 
which  need  not  be  drowsy. 

As  for  maxims,  we  all  of  us  have  our 
“  little  hoard  of  maxims”  wherewith 
to  preach  down  our  hearts  and  justify 
anything  shabby  we  may  have  done,  but 
the  less  we  import  their  cheap  wisdom 
into  history  the  better.  The  author  of 
the  "  Expansion  of  England”  will  prob¬ 
ably  agree  with  Burke  in  thinking  that 
”  a  Great  Empire  and  a  Small  Mind  go 
ill  together,”  and  so,  surely,  a  fortiori, 
must  be  a  mighty  universe  and  any 
possible  maxim.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  brave  historical  maxims  before 
Professor  Seeley’s,  though  only  Lord 
Bolingbroke’s  has  had  the  good  luck  to 
become  itself  historical.*  And  as  for 
theories.  Professor  Flint,  a  very  learned 
writer,  has  been  at  the  pains  to  enumer¬ 
ate  fourteen  French  and  thirteen  Ger¬ 
man  philosophies  of  history  current 
(though  some,  1  expect,  never  ran  either 
fast  or  far)  since  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing. 

We  are  (are  we  not  ?)  in  these  days  in 
no  little  danger  of  being  philosophy- 
ridden,  and  of  losing  our  love  for  facts 
simply  as  facts.  So  long  as  Carlyle 
lived,  the  Concrete  had  a  representa¬ 
tive,  the  strength  of  whose  epithets 
sufficed,  if  not  to  keep  the  philosophers 
in  awe,  at  least  to  supply  their  opponents 
with  stones.  But  now  it  is  different. 
Carlyle  is  no  more  a  model  historian 
than  is  Shakespeare  a  model  dramatist. 
The  merest  tyro  can  count  the  faults  of 
either  on  his  clumsy  Angers.  That  bom 
critic,  the  late  Sir  George  Lewis,  had 
barely  completed  his  tenth  year  before 
he  was  able,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  to 
point  out  to  her  the  essentially  faulty 
structure  of  ”  Hamlet,”  and  many  a 
duller  wit,  a  decade  or  two  later  in  his 
existence,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  ”  Frederick  the  Great”  is  far  too 
long.  But  whatever  were  Carlyle’s 
faults,  his  historical  method  was  superbly 


*  “  History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  Ex¬ 
amples.*’ 


naturalistic.  Have  we  a  historian  left 
us  so  honestly  possessed  as  he  was  with 
the  genuine  historical  instinct,  the  true 
enthusiasm  to  know  what  happened  ;  or 
one  half  so  fond  of  a  story  for  its  own 
sake,  or  so  in  love  with  things,  not  for 
what  they  were,  but  simply  because  they 
were?  “What  wonderful  things  are 
Events,”  wrote  Lord  BeaconsAeld  in 
"  Coningsby  "  the  least  are  of  greater 
importance  than  the  most  sublime  and 
comprehensive  speculations.”  To  say 
this  is  to  go  perhaps  too  far  ;  certainly 
it  is  to  go  farther  than*  Carlyle,  who 
none  the  less  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
remark — for  he  also  worshipped  Events, 
believing  as  he  did  that  but  for  the 
breath  of  God’s  mouth  they  never  would 
have  been  events  at  all.  We  thus  And 
him  always  treating  even  comparatively 
insigniAcant  facts  with  a  measure  of 
reverence  and  handling  them  lovingly, 
as  does  a  book-hunter  the  shabbiest 
pamphlet  in  his  collection.  We  have 
only  to  think  of  Carlyle’s  essay  on  the 
“  Diamond  Necklace”  to  All  our  minds 
with  his  qualiAcations  for  the  proud 
ofAce  of  the  historian.  Were  that  in¬ 
imitable  piece  of  workmanship  to  be 
submitted  to  the  criticisms  of  the  new 
scientiAc  school  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  so  much  as  classed,  whilst  the 
celebrated  description  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  ”  Crom¬ 
well,”  or  any  of  the  hundred  scenes 
from  the  "  French  Revolution,”  would, 
we  expect,  be  catalogued  as  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  that  degrading  process  where¬ 
by  history  fades  into  mere  literature. 

This  is  not  a  question,  be  it  observed, 
of  style.  What  is  called  a  picturesque 
style  is  generally  a  great  trial.  Who  was 
it  who  called  Professor  Masson’s  style 
Carlyle  on  wooden  legs  ?  What  can  be 
drearier  than  when  a  plain  matter-of- 
fact  writer  attempts  to  be  animated,  and 
tries  to  make  his  characters  live  by  the 
easy  but  futile  expedient  of  writing 
about  them  in  the  present  tense  ?  What 
is  wanted  is  a  passion  for  facts  ;  the 
style  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Let  me  name  a  historian  who  detested 
Ane  writing,  and  who  never  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “  Go  to,  I  will  make  a  description,” 
and  who  yet  was  dominated  by  a  love 
for  facts,  whose  one  desire  always  was 
to  know  what  happened,  to  dispel  illu¬ 
sion  and  establish  the  true  account — 
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Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  of  the  Lambeth 
Library,  whose  volumes  entitled  “The 
Dark  Ages’’  and  “  The  Reformation’’ 
are  to  History  what  Milton’s  “  Lycidas” 
is  said  to  be  to  Poetry  :  if  they  do  not 
interest  you,  your  tastes  are  not  histori¬ 
cal. 

The  difference,  we  repeat,  is  not  of 
style,  but  of  aim.  Is  history  a  Pageant 
or  a  Philosophy  ?  That  eminent  histor¬ 
ian,  Lord  ^iacaulay,  whose  passion  for 
letters  and  for  “  mere  literature’’  en¬ 
nobled  his  whole  life,  has  expressed 
himself  in  some  places,  I  need  scarcely 
add  in  a  most  forcible  manner,  in  the 
same  sense  as  Professor  Seeley.  In  his 
well-known  essay  on  History  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  Revinv  in  1828,  we 
find  him  writing  as  follows  ; — “  Facts  are 
the  mere  dross  of  History.  It  is  from 
the  abstract  truth  which  interpenetrates 
them,  and  lies  latent  amongst  them  like 
gold  in  the  ore,  that  the  mass  derives 
its  whole  value.’’  And  again  :  “  No 
past  event  has  any  intrinsic  importance. 
The  knowledge  of  it  is  valuable  only 
as  it  leads  us  to  form  just  calculations 
with  respect  to  the  future.’’  These  are 
strong  passages  ;  but  Lord  Macaulay 
was  a  royal  Eclectic,  and  was  quite  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  that 
brotherhood  who  are  content  to  tone 
down  their  contradictories  to  the  dull 
level  of  ineptitudes.  Macaulay  never 
toned  down  his  contradictories,  but, 
heightening  every  thing  all  round,  went 
on  his  sublime  way  rejoicing  like  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race,  and  well 
knowing  that  he  could  give  anybody  five 
yards  in  fifty  and  win  easily.  It  is 
therefore  no  surprise  to  find  him,  in  the 
very  essay  in  which  he  speaks  so  con¬ 
temptuously  of  facts,  laying  on  with  his 
vigorous  brush  a  celebrated  purple  patch 
I  would  gladly  transfer  to  my  own  dull 
page  were  it  not  too  long  and  too  well 
known.  A  line  or  two  taken  at  random 
will  give  its  purport : — 

“  A  truly  great  historian  would  reclaim  those 
materials  the  novelist  has  appropriated.  We 
should  not  then  have  to  look  for  the  wars  and 
votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon  and  for 
their  phraseology  in  ‘  Old  Mortality,’  for  one 
half  of  King  james  in  Hume  and  for  the  other 
half  in  the  ‘  Fortunes  of  Nigel.’  ....  Society 
would  be  shown  from  the  highest  to  the  low¬ 
est,  from  the  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the  den  of 
the  outlaw,  from  the  throne  of  the  legate  to  the 
chimney-corner  where  the  begging  friar  regaled 
himself.  Palmers-minstrels,  crusaders,  the 


stately  monastery  with  the  good  cheer  in  its 
refectory  and  the  high  mass  in  its  chapel,  the 
manor-house  with  its  hunting  and  hawking, 
the  tournament  with  the  heralds  and  ladies,  the 
trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold,  would  give  truth 
and  life  to  the  representation.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  abstract  truth 
interpenetrates  the  cheer  of  the  refac¬ 
tory,  or  what  just  calculations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  future  even  an  upholsterer 
could  draw  from  a  cloth,  either  of  state 
or  of  gold  ;  whilst  most  people  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  when  the  brilliant  essayist  a 
few  years  later  set  himself  to  compose 
his  own  magnificent  history  so  far  as  he 
interpenetrated  it  with  the  abstract  truths 
of  Whiggism,  and  calculated  that  the 
future  would  be  satisfied  with  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  he  did  ill  and  guessed 
wrong. 

To  reconcile  Macaulay’s  utterances 
on  this  subject  is  beyond  my  powers, 
but  of  two  things  I  am  satisfied  :  the 
first  is  that,  were  he  to  come  to  life 
again,  a  good  many  of  us  would  be  more 
careful  than  we  are  how  we  wrote  about 
him,  and  the  second  is  that,  on  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  the  same  event,  he  would  be 
found  protesting  against  the  threatened 
domination  of  all  things  by  scientific 
theory.  A  Western  American,  who  was 
once  compelled  to  spend  some  days  in 
Boston,  was  accustomed  in  after-life  to 
describe  the  seat  of  polite  learning  to 
his  horrified  companions  in  California 
as  a  city  in  whose  streets  Respectability 
stalked  unchecked.  This  is  just  what 
philosophical  theories  are  doing  amongst 
us,  and  a  decent  person  can  hardly  ven¬ 
ture  abroad  without  one,  though  it  does 
not  much  matter  which  one.  Every¬ 
body  is  expected  to  have  “  a  system  of 
philosophy  with  principles  coherent,  in¬ 
ter-dependent,  subordinate,  and  deriva¬ 
tive,’’  and  to  be  able  to  account  for 
everything,  even  for  things  it  used  not  to 
be  thought  sensible  to  believe  in,  like 
ghosts  and  haunted  houses.  Keats  re¬ 
marks  in  one  of  his  letters  with  great  ad¬ 
miration  upon  what  he  christens  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  negative  capability,’’  mean¬ 
ing  thereby  Shakespeare’s  habit  of  com¬ 
plaisant  observation  from  outside  of 
theory,  and  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
unexplained  facts  of  life.  He  did  not 
pour  himself  out  in  every  strife.  We 
have  but  little  of  this  negative  capability. 
The  ruddy  qualities  of  delightfulness,  of 
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pleasantness,  are  all  sicklied  o’er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought.  The  varied 
elements  of  life — 

“  The  Joy  of  Existence, 

The  Stir  of  the  World  ” — 

seem  to  be  fading  from  Literature. 
Pure  literary  enthusiasm  sheds  but  few 
rays.  To  be  lively  is  to  be  flippant,  and 
epigram  is  dubbed  paradox. 

That  many  people  appear  too  like  a 
drab-colored  world  hung  round  with 
dusky  shreds  of  philosophy  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  These  persons  find  any  relax¬ 
ation  they  may  require  from  a  too  severe 
course  of  Theories,  religious,  political, 
social,  or  now,  alas  !  historical,  in  the 
novels  of  Mr.  W.  I).  Howells,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  gentleman  who  has  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  forget  that  he  once  asserted 
of  Fiction  what  Professor  Seeley  would 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  assert  of  History, 
that  the  drowsy  spell  of  narrative  has 
been  broken.  We  are  to  look  for  no 
more  Sir  Walters,  no  more  Thackerays, 
no  more  Dickens.  The  stories  have  all 
been  told.  Plots  are  exploded.  Inci¬ 
dent  is  over.  In  moods  of  dejection 
these  dark  sayings  seemed  only  too  true. 
Shakespeare’s  saddest  of  sad  lines  rose 
to  one’s  lips  : 

“  My  grief  lies  onward  and  my  joy  behind.” 

Behind  us  are  “  Ivanhoe”  and  “  Guy 
Mannering,”  “  Pendennis”  and  “  The 
Virginians,”  Pecksniff  and  Micawber. 
In  front  of  us  stretch  a  never-ending 
series,  a  dreary  vista  of  ”  F'oregone 
Conclusions,”  ”  Counterfeit  Present¬ 
ments,”  and  ‘‘  Undiscovered  Coun¬ 
tries.”  But  the  darkest  watch  of  the 
night  is  the  one  before  the  dawm,  and 
relief  is  often  nearest  us  when  we  least 
expect  it.  All  this  gloomy  nonsense 
was  suddenly  dispelled,  and  the  fact 
that  really  and  truly,  and  behind  this 
philosophical  arras,  we  were  all  inwardly 
raving  for  stories  was  most  satisfactorily 
established  by  the  incontinent  manner 
in  which  we  flung  ourselves  into  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  to 
whom  we  could  almost  have  raised  a 
statue  in  the  market-place  for  having 
written  “  Treasure  Island.” 

But  to  return  to  History.  The  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  poor  human  life,  which  seems 
to  become  duller  every  day,  require  that 
the  Fields  of  History  should  be  kept 
forever  unenclosed,  and  be  a  free  breath¬ 


ing-place  for  a  pallid  population  well- 
nigh  stifled  with  the  fumes  of  philoso- 
phy. 

Were  we,  imaginatively,  to  propel 
ourselves  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  and  to  fancy  a  well- 
equipped  historian  armed  with  the 
digested  learning  of  Gibbon,  endowed 
with  the  eye  of  Carlyle,  and  say  one- 
fifteenth  of  his  humor,  even  then  a 
dangerous  allotment  in  a  dull  world,  the 
moral  gravity  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  critical 
sympathy  of  Ste-Beuve,  and  the  style  of 
Dr.  Newman,  approaching  the  period 
through  which  we  have  lived,  should  we 
desire  this  talented  mortal  to  encumber 
himself  with  a  theory  into  which  to 
thrust  all  our  doings  as  we  toss  clothes 
into  a  portmanteau  ;  to  set  himself  to 
extract  the  essence  of  some  new  political 
philosophy,  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  practical  politics  of  his  own  day,  or 
to  busy  himself  with  problems  or  eco¬ 
nomics  ?  To  us  personally,  of  course,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  twentieth  century  conduct 
themselves,  but  ought  not  our  altruism 
to  bear  the  strain  of  a  hope  that  at  least 
one  of  the  band  may  avoid  all  these 
things,  and,  leaving  political  philosophy 
to  the  political  philosopher  and  political 
economy  to  the  political  economist,  re¬ 
member  that  the  first,  if  not  the  last, 
duty  of  the  historian  is  to  narrate,  to 
supply  the  text  not  the  comment,  the 
subject  not  the  sermon,  and  proceed  to 
tell  our  grandchildren  and  remoter  issue 
the  story  of  our  lives  ?  The  clash  of 
arms  will  resound  through  his  pages  as 
musically  as  ever  it  does  through  those 
of  the  elder  historians  as  he  tells  of  the 
encounter  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  in  which 
Right  and  Might,  those  great  twin- 
brethren,  fought  side-by-side  ;  but  Ro¬ 
mance,  that  ancient  parasite,  clung 
affectionately  with  her  tendril-hands  to 
the  mouldering  walls  of  an  ancient 
wrong,  thus  enabling  the  historian, 
whilst  awarding  the  victor’s  palm  to 
General  Grant,  to  write  kindly  of  the 
lost  cause,  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  nobler 
and  more  chivalrous  man,  General  Lee, 
of  the  Virginian  Army.  And  again,  is 
it  not  almost  possible  to  envy  the  his¬ 
torian  to  whom  will  belong  the  task  of 
writing  with  full  information,  and  all  the 
advantage  of  the  true  historic  distance. 
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the  history  of  that  series  of  struggles 
and  heroisms,  of  plots  and  counter-plots, 
of  crimes  and  counter-crimes,  resulting 
in  the  Freedom  of  Italy,  and  of  telling 
to  a  world,  eager  to  listen,  the  life  story 
of  Joseph  Mazzini  ? 

‘‘  Of  God  nor  man  was  ever  this  thing  said, 

That  he  could  give 

Life  back  to  her  who  gave  him,  whence  his 
dead 

Mother  might  live. 

But  this  man  found  his  mother  dead  and 
slain, 

With  fast  sealed  eyes. 

And  bade  the  dead  rise  up  and  live  again, 

And  she  did  rise." 

Nor  U’ill  our  imaginary  historian  be 
unmindful  of  Cavour,  or  fail  to  thrill  his 
readers  by  telling  them  how,  when  the 
great  Italian  statesman,  with  many  sins 
upon  his  conscience,  lay  in  the  very 
grasp  of  death,  he  interrupted  the  priests, 
busy  at  their  work  of  intercession, 
almost  roughly,  with  the  exclamation, 
“Pray  not  forme.  Pray  for  Italy;” 
while  if  he  be  one  who  has  a  turn  for  that 
ironical  pastime,  the  dissection  of  a  king, 
the  curious  character,  and  muddle  of 
motives,  calling  itself  Carlo  Alberto  will 
afford  him  material  for  at  least  two 
paragraphs  of  subtle  interest.  Lastly,  if 
our  historian  is  ambitious  of  a  larger 
canvas  and  of  deeper  colors,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  him,  bracing  himself  to 
the  task, 

“  as  when  some  mighty  painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  hues  of  earthquake  and 
eclipse," 

from  writing  the  epitaph  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  legend  ^ 

But  all  this  time  I  hear  Professor 
Seeley  whispering  in  my  ear,  “  What  is 
tliis  but  the  old  literary  groove  leading 
to  no  trustworthy  knowledge?”  If  by 
trustworthy  knowledge  is  meant  demon¬ 
strable  conclusions,  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  at  once  exact  and  final, 
trustworthy  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
gained  from  the  Witness  of  History, 
whose  testimony  none  the  less  must  be 
received,  weighed,  and  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Truly  observes  Carlyle,  “  If 
History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  ex¬ 
amples,  the  writer  fitted  to  compose 
history  is  hitherto  an  unknown  man. 
Better  were  it  that  mere  earthly  histori¬ 
ans  should  lower  such  pretensions,  and, 
aiming  only  at  some  picture  of  the  thing 


acted,  which  picture  itself  will  be  but  a 
poor  approximation,  leave  the  inscrut¬ 
able  purport  of  them  an  acknowledged 
secret.”  “  Some  picture  of  the  thing 
acted.”  Here  we  behold  the  task  of 
the  historian  ;  nor  is  it  an  idle,  fruit¬ 
less  task.  Science  is  not  the  only,  or 
the  chief,  source  of  knowledge.  The 
”  Iliad,”  Shakspeare’s  plays,  have 
taught  the  world  more  than  the  ”  Poli¬ 
tics  ’  of  Aristotle  or  the  “  Novum  Or- 
ganum”  of  Bacon. 

Facts  are  not  the  dross  of  history,  but 
the  true  metal,  and  the  historian  is  a 
worker  in  that  metal.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  abstract  truth,  or  with  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  or  with  forecasts  of  the 
future.  A  worker  in  metal  he  is,  and 
has  certainly  plenty  of  what  Lord  Bacon 
used  to  call  ”  stuff’’  to  work  upon  ;  but 
if  he  is  to  be  a  great  historian,  and  not 
a  mere  chronicler,  he  must  be  an  artist 
as  well  as  an  artisan,  and  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  which  animated  such 
a  man  as  Francesco  Francia  of  Bologna, 
now  only  famous  as  a  painter,  but  in  his 
own  day  equally  celebrated  as  a  worker 
in  gold,  and  whose  practice  it  was  to 
sign  his  pictures  with  the  word  Gold¬ 
smith  after  his  name  whilst  he  engraved 
Painter  on  his  golden  crucifixes. 

The  true  historian,  therefore,  seeking 
to  compose  a  true  picture  of  the  thing 
acted,  must  collect  facts,  select  facts, 
and  combine  facts.  Methods  will  differ, 
styles  will  differ.  Nobody  ever  does 
anything  exactly  like  anybody  else  ;  but 
the  end  in  view  is  generally  the  same, 
and  the  historian’s  end  is  truthful  narra¬ 
tion.  Maxims  he  will  have,  if  he  is 
wise,  never  a  one  ;  and  as  for  a  moral, 
if  he  tell  his  story  well,  it  will  need  none 
— if  he  tell  it  ill,  it  will  deserve  none. 

The  stream  of  narrative  flowing  swiftly 
as  it  does,  over  the  jagged  rocks  of 
human  destiny  must  often  be  turbulent 
and  tossed  ;  it  is  therefore  all  the  more 
the  duty  of  every  g<>od  citizen  to  keep  it 
as  undefiled  as  possible,  and  to  do  what 
in  him  lies  to  prevent  peripatetic  philos¬ 
ophers  on  the  banks  from  throwing  their 
theories  into  it,  either  dead  ones  to  de¬ 
cay,  or  living  ones  to  drown.  Let  the 
philosophers  ventilate  their  theories, 
construct  their  blow-holes,  extract  their 
essences,  discuss  their  maxims,  and 
point  their  morals  as  much  as  they  will ; 
but  let  them  do  so  apart.  History  must 
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not  lose  her  Muse,  or  ”  take  to  her  apart.”  Let  us  at  all  events  secure  our 
bosom  doubts,  queries,  essays,  disserta*  narrative  first — sermons  and  philos- 
tions,  some  of  which  ought  to  go  before  ophy  the  day  after. — Contemporary  Re- 
her,  some  to  follow,  and  all  to  stand  view. 


MARIUS  THE  EPICUREAN.’** 


BY  M. 

This  is  a  book  which  has  long  been 
expected  with  interest  by  a  certain  circle 
of  readers.  The  Studies  in  the  History 
of  the  Renaissance^  which  Mr.  Pater 
published  twelve  years  ago,  made  a  dis* 
tinct  mark  in  mc^ern  literary  history. 
They  excited  as  much  antipathy  as  ad* 
miration,  perhaps  ;  they  were  the  object 
of  many  denunciations,  and,  like  some 
heretical  treatise  of  the  second  or  third 
century,  received  definite  episcopal  rep¬ 
rimand  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  rose 
well  above  the  crowd  of  books,  and 
produced  the  effect  which  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  all  the  heartfelt  individual 
utterance  of  literature.  The  utterance 
might  be  distasteful,  but  it  represented 
an  intellectual  mood  by  no  means  within 
everybody’s  reach,  a  mood  which  was  the 
result  of  high  culture  working  on  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  plastic  nature,  and  of  which  the 
expression  had  the  force  as  well  as  some 
of  the  narrowness  of  passion.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  book  was  to  reproduce,  as 
vividly  as  possible,  certain  “  special 
unique  impressions  of  pleasure,”  made 
on  an  individual  mind  by  various  beau¬ 
tiful  things  in  art  and  literature,  to 
”  disengage  the  virtue  of  a  picture,  a 
landscape,  a  fair  personality  in  life  or  in 
a  book,”  so  as  to  pass  on  the  experience 
of  the  author  to  the  reader  intact,  and 
as  it  were  still  warm  with  feeling  and 
emotion.  Such  was  the  programme  laid 
down  in  the  preface  to  the  Studies,  while 
at  the  close  of  the  book  its  general  prin¬ 
ciples  found  still  more  bold  and  eloquent 
expression  in  sentences  which  were  much 
quoted,  and  scandalised  many  to  whom 
the  rest  of  the  book  remained  altogether 
unknown.  ”  The  service  of  philoso¬ 
phy,”  said  Mr.  Pater,  “  and  of  religion 
and  culture,  to  the  human  spirit,  is  to 
startle  it  into  a  sharp  and  eager  observa- 

*  Atari  us  the  Epicurean  :  his  Sensations  and 
Ideas,  by  Walter  PaUr,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brase- 
oose  College,  Oxford,  a  vols. 
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tion — not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but 
experience  itself  is  the  end.  A  counted 
number  of  pulses  only  is  given  to  us  of  a 
varied  dramatic  life.  How  may  we  see 
in  them  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  them  by 
the  finest  sense  ?  We  are  all  condamn^s, 
as  Victor  Hugo  says  :  "  Leshotnmes  sont 
tous  condamn^s  d  mort  avec  des  sursis  in- 
d/finis."  We  have  an  interval,  and  then 
our  place  knows  us  no  more.  Some 
spend  this  interval  in  listlessness,  some 
in  high  passions,  the  wisest  in  art  and 
song.  For  our  one  chance  is  in  expand¬ 
ing  that  interval,  in  getting  as  many 
pulsations  as  possible  into  the  given 
time.” 

Here  was  the  characteristic  note  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Pater,  indeed,  was  care¬ 
ful  to  explain  that  among  ”  high  pas¬ 
sions”  he  reckoned  all  the  great  motives, 
political,  religious,  or  scientific,  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  that  what  he  asked  was  simply 
that  life  under  whatever  banner  should 
be  lived  strenuously  and  not  listlessly, 
with  ardor  and  not  with  apathy.  Still 
it  was  felt  that  the  foundation  of  it  all 
was  in  the  true  sense  epicurean.  ”  Do 
good  and  be  good,”  he  seemed  to  say  ; 
”  learn  and  know,  for  one  end  only — the 
end  of  a  rich  experience.  All  other 
systems  are  delusive  ;  this  only  justifies 
itself  perpetually.  Choose  and  refine 
your  experience  ;  cultivate  and  enlarge 
your  receptive  faculties,  and  make  life 
yield  you  its  best.  There  is  no  other 
system  of  living  which  at  once  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  reason  and  satisfies 
the  feeling.” 

Since  this  remarkable  exposition  of 
what  he  himself  in  his  later  book  calls 
“a  new  Cyrenaicism,”  Mr.  Pater  has 
published  a  certain  number  of  scattered 
essays,  on  Greek  and  English  subjects, 
of  which  the  latter  at  least  have  showed 
a  steadily  widening  and  developing 
power.  The  masterly  essay  on  Words¬ 
worth,  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly 
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JltTint',  some  years  after  the  Studies, 
must  have  taken  some  innocent  Words- 
woithians  by  surprise.  The  austere  and 
yet  tender  feeling  of  the  whole,  the  sug¬ 
gestiveness  and  pregnancy  of  treatment, 
the  deep  sympathy  it  showed  for  the 
peasant  life  and  the  peasant  sorrows,  and 
a  sort  of  bracing  mountain-breath  in  it, 
revealed  new  qualities  in  the  man  whose 
name  in  certain  quarters  had  become 
unreasonably  synonymous  with  a  mere 
effeminate  philosophy  of  pleasure.  The 
two  English  studies  which  followed  the 
Wordsworth,  ooe  on  Measure  for 
Measure,  the  other  on  Charles  Lamb, 
though  less  intrinsically  weighty,  per¬ 
haps,  had  even  higher  artistic  merit, 
while  in  the  articles  on  the  Demeter 
myth,  Mr.  Pater  employed  e.xtraordinary 
resources  of  style  with  results  which 
were  not  wholly  adequate  to  the  delicate 
labor  spent  upon  them.  Then  came  an 
attempt  in  a  totally  new  direction — the 
curious  story  The  Child  in  the  House,  of 
which  a  fragment  appeared  in  Macmillan 
in  the  course  of  1879.  The  author 
never  finished  it  ;  nor  is  the  fact  to  be 
seriously  regretted.  The  disguise  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  story  for  the  autobiograph¬ 
ical  matter,  of  which  it  was  obviously 
composed,  was  not  a  particularly  happy 
one ;  above  all,  it  was  not  disguise 
enough.  Some  form  of  presentation 
more  impersonal,  more  remote  from  ac¬ 
tual  life  was  needed,  before  the  writer’s 
thought  could  allow  itself  fair  play. 
Such  a  form  has  now  been  found  in  the 
story  of  Afarius  the  Epicurean. 

The  scene  of  Marius  is  laid  in  the 
second  century,  and  the  object  of  the 
book  is  to  trace  the  development  of  a 
sensitive  mind  brought  into  contact 
with  the  various  spiritual  and  intellect¬ 
ual  forces  which  divided  the  Roman 
world  under  the  Antonines.  In  the 
first  place,  the  hero  is  brought  up  among 
the  primitive  beliefs  and  sentiments  of 
Latin  rural  life  ;  his  childhood  is  deeply 
influenced  by  the  pieties,  the  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  venerable  rites  of  the  old 
Roman  religion,  “  the  religion  of 
Numa,”  as  an  antiquarian  time,  with 
a  taste  for  archaic  revivals,  loved  to 
fancy  it.  From  this  life,  rich  in  survi¬ 
vals  from  a  remote  antiquity,  Marius 
passes  on  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  at  Pisa,  study  which  ulti¬ 
mately  results  in  his  adoption  of  a  deli- 
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cate  and  refined  form  of  Epicureanism. 
His  pursuit  orexperience,  of  “exquisite 
sensations,"  is  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
best  sort  of  worldly  w’isdom,  and  by  the 
determination,  inherent  in  the  gentle 
nature  of  the  man,  “  to  add  nothing, 
not  so  much  as  a  passing  sigh  even,  to 
the  great  total  of  men’s  unhappiness  in 
his  way  through  the  world.” 

"  Ncque  ille 

Aut  doluit  miserans  inopem,  aut  invidit 
habenli.” 

From  Pisa  he  goes  to  Rome,  and  is 
deeply  influenced  by  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  his 
heart  and  brain  are  exercised  by  the 
different  problems  presented  by  the  life 
and  thought  of  Rome,  its  superstitions, 
its  cruelties,  its  philosophies.  Although 
he  holds  himself  proudly  aloof  from 
common  superstitions  of  the  time, 
Marius  becomes  gradually  conscious  of 
certain  needs  of  feeling  which  his  phi¬ 
losophy  cannot  satisfy,  and  from  a 
shadowy  contact  with  Theism  he  passes 
on  to  a  shadowy  contact  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  presented  to  him  under  its 
sweetest  and  most  attractive  form.  The 
fair  spectacle  of  Christian  love  and  unity 
impresses  him  deeply  ;  he  is  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  charm  of  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment,  and  his  imagination  is 
touched  by  the  mysterious  largeness  of 
the  Christian  promises.  Still,  to  the 
end,  apparently,  he  remains  intellectu¬ 
ally  free,  and  the  ambiguity  of  his  death 
in  which,  while  not  a  Christian,  he  suf¬ 
fers  with  the  Christians,  fitly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  life  which 
has  gone  before  it. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Pater’s  work 
will  hardly  need  to  be  told  with  what 
delicacy  and  beauty  he  has  worked  out 
the  theme  of  Marius.  The  style  has 
its  drawbacks,  but  even  in  those  pas¬ 
sages  of  it  which  suffers  most  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  looseness  and  confusion  of  plan, 
elements  of  distinction  and  musical  re¬ 
finement  are  never  wanting,  while  at  its 
best  the  fascination  of  it  is  irresistible. 
There  are  some  half-dozen  scenes,  which 
in  their  own  way  are  unrivalled,  where 
both  thought  and  expression  are  elabo¬ 
rated  with  a  sort  of  loving,  lingering 
care,  while  yet  the  gentle  impression  is 
one  of  subdued  and  measured  charm,  of 
a  fastidious  self  control  in  the  writer, 
leading  to  a  singular  gentleness  and 
14 
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purity  of  presentation.  Then  to  the  realism  of  method.  English  feeling,  at 
beauty  of  style,  which  springs  from  his  its  best  and  subtlest,  has  almost  always 
own  highly-trained  faculty,  Mr.  Pater  something  elusive  in  it,  something  which 
has  added  all 'that  classical  culture  could  resents  a  spectator,  and  only  moves  at 
supply  in  the  way  of  adorning  and  en-  ease  when  it  has  succeeded  in  interposing 
richment.  The  translations  from  the  some  light  screen  or  some  obvious  mask 
literature,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  between  it  and  the  public, 
time,  in  which  the  book  abounds,  are  in  No  one  can  fail  to  catch  the  autobio- 
themselves  evidence  of  brilliant  literary  graphical  note  of  Marius  who  will  corn- 
capacity  ;  the  version  of  Cupid  and  pare  the  present  book  with  its  prede- 
Psyche  especially  is  a  masterpiece.  And  cessors.  Marius,  in  fact,  as  a  young 
there  is  also  added  to  the  charm  of  man,  starts  in  life  on  the  principles  ex¬ 
style,  and  deftly  handled  learning,  a  pressed  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
tenderness  of  feeling,  a  tone  of  rever-  Studies.  While  still  a  student  at  Pisa, 
ence  for  human  affections,  and  pity  for  he  reads  Heraclitus  and  Aristippus, 
the  tragedy  of  human  weakness  worthy  and  resigns  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
of  George  Eliot  ;  so  that  the  book  is  these  old  Greek  masters.  From  Herac- 
rich  in  attractiveness  for  those  who  are  litus,  or  from  his  school,  he  learns  the 
content  to  take  it  simply  as  it  is  offered  doctrine  of  the  “  subjectivity  of  knowl- 
them,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  the  feel-  edge,”  according  to  which  “  the  mo- 
ings  and  speculations  of  the  hero,  with-  mentary  sensible  apprehension  of  the  in- 
out  a  too  curious  inquiry  into  the  general  dividual  is  the  only  standard  of  w’hat  is 
meaning  of  it  all,  or  into  the  relation  of  or  is  not  while  from  Aristippus  he 
the  motives  and  impressions  described  learns  how  to  cultivate  and  refine  sensa- 
to  the  motives  and  impressions  of  the  tion,  and  how  to  make  the  philosophy  of 
nineteenth  century.  pleasure  minister  to  ,the  most  delicate 

Most  of  those,  however,  who  have  needs  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
already  fallen  under  Mr.  Pater’s  spell  life. 

will  certainly  approach  the  book  differ-  ”  How  reassuring,  after  assisting  at 
cntly.  They  will  see  in  it  a  wonderfully  so  long  a  debate  about  rival  criteria  of 
delicate  and  faithful  reflection  of  the  truth,  to  fall  back  upon  direct  sensation 
workings  of  a  real  mind,  and  that  a  to  limit  one's  aspiration  after  knowledge 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  to  that  !  In  an  age,  still  materially  so 
of  the  second.  The  indirect  way  in  brilliant,  so  expert  in  the  artistic  hand- 
which  the  mental  processes  which  are  ling  of  material  things  as  that  of  Marcus 
the  subject  of  the  book  are  presented  to  Aurelius,  with  sensible  capacities  still 
us,  is  but  one  more  illustration  of  an  un jaded,  with  the  whole  world  of  classic 
English  characteristic.  As  a  nation  we  art  and  poetry  outspread  before  it,  and 
are  fond  of  direct  “confessions.”  All  where  there  was  more  than  eye  or  ear 
our  autobiographical  literature,  com-  could  well  take  in — how  natural  the 
pared  to  the  French  and  German,  has  a  determination  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
touch  of  dryness  and  reserve.  It  is  in  the  phenomena  of  the  senses,  which  cer- 
books  like  Sartor  Resartus,  or  The  tainly  never  deceive  us  about  themselves, 
Nemesis  of  Faith,  Alton  Locke,  or  about  which  alone  we  can  never  deceive 
Marius,  rather  than  in  the  avowed  ourselves  !  .  .  .  not  pleasure,  but  ful- 
specimens  of  self-revelation  which  the  ness,  completeness  of  life  generally,  was 
time  has  produced,  that  the  future  stu-  the  practical  ideal  to  which  this  anti¬ 
dent  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  have  metaphysical  metaphysic  really  pointed, 
to  look  for  what  is  deepest,  most  inti-  And  towards  such  a  full  or  complete  life, 
mate,  and  most  real  in  its  personal  ex-  a  life  of  various  yet  select  sensation,  the 
pericnce.  In  the  case  of  those  natures  most  direct  and  effective  auxiliary  must 
whose  spiritual  experience  is  richest  and  be,  in  a  word.  Insight.  Liberty  of  soul, 
most  original,  there  is  with  us,  coupled  freedom  from  all  the  partial  and  misrep- 
with  the  natural  tendency  to  expression,  resentative  doctrine  which  does  not  re- 
a  natural  tendency  to  disguise.  We  want  lieve  one  element  of  our  experience  at 
to  descril>e  for  others  the  spiritual  things  the  cost  of  another,  freedom  from  all  the 
which  have  delighted  or  admonished  our-  embarassment  of  regret  for  the  past  and 
selves,  but  we  shrink  from  a  too  great  calculation  on  the  future  ;  all  that  would 
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be  but  preliminary  to  the  real  business 
of  education — insight,  insight  through 
culture,  into  all  that  the  present  moment 
holds  in  trust  for  us,  as  we  stand  so 
briefly  in  its  presence.” 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Marius  goes  up 
to  Rome,  makes  acquaintance  with  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  and  is  brought  across  the 
Stoical  philosophy  then  engaged  upon 
that  great  effort  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Roman  world,  which  was  to  be  appar¬ 
ently  defeated  by  the  success  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  And  its  ultimate  fruition, 
as  Renan  points  out,  in  the  great  system 
of  Roman  law,  of  which  it  influenced 
the  development,  and  through  which  it 
has  taken  a  partial  possession  of  mod¬ 
ern  life.  The  effect  of  this  contact 
with  Stoicism  on  the  flexible  mind  of 
Marius,  is  to  lead  to  a  certain  modifica¬ 
tion  of  his  main  point  of  view  ;  and  in 
the  remarkable  chapter  called  ”  Second 
Thoughts.”  Mr.  Pater  describes,  in  the 
person  of  Marius,  what  is  evidently  the 
main  development  of  the  mind  which 
produced  the  Studies  in  the  History  of 
the  Renaissance.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  an  apology  for  the  “  philosophy  of 
moments,”  an  explanation  of  its  natural¬ 
ness,  its  inevilableness,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  outset  of  certain  intellectual  careers. 
”  We  may  note,”  says  Marius’s  biog¬ 
rapher,  "  as  Marius  could  hardly  have 
done,  that  that  new  Cyrenaicism  of  his 
is  ever  the  characteristic  philosophy  of 
youth  —  one  of  those  subjective  and 
partial  ideals,  based  on  vivid,  because 
limited,  api)rehension  of  the  truth  of  one 
aspect  of  experience — in  this  case  of  the 
beauty  of  the  world  and  the  brevity  of 
man’s  life  in  it — of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  the  special  vocation  of  the 
young  to  express  them.”  Such  a  youth¬ 
ful  fanaticism,  ”  just  because  it  seems  to 
call  on  one  to  make  the  sacrifice,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  vivid  sensation  of  power 
and  will,  of  what  others  value — the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  some  conviction,  or  doctrine, 
or  supposed  first  principle — for  the  sake 
of  that  clear-eyed  intellectual  integrity 
or  consistency,  which  is  like  spotless 
bodily  cleanliness  and  nicety,  or  scrupu¬ 
lous  personal  honor, — has  for  the  mind 
of  the  youthful  student,  when  he  first 
comes  to  appreciate  it,  itself  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal.” 

All  sorts  of  incidents  and  influences 
tend  in  youth  to  develop  the  Cyrenaic 


theory.  The  changes  of  the  seasons, 

”  the  new  poem  in  every  spring,”  ”  life 
in  modern  London  even,  in  the  heavy 
glory  of  summer,”  “the  workshops  of 
the  artist”  with  all  their  suggestions  of 
beauty  and  refinement — all  these  quicken 
the  covetousness  of  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,  its  eagerness  to  seize  ”  the  highly- 
colored  moments  which  are  to  pass  away 
so  quickly,”  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
natural  passion  becomes  for  a  time  a 
reasoned  principle  of  action. 

But  after  a  while  the  glamor  of  youth 
dies  away,  and  a  man  begins  to  see  that 
a  system  which  has  only  the  worship 
and  pursuit  of  “  exquisite  moments”  to 
recommend  as  a  rule  of  life,  leaves 
three-fourths  of  life  untouched.  Man¬ 
kind  has  never  been  content  to  spend 
itself  on  a  worship  of  ‘‘moments,”  or 
in  a  pursuit  of  fugitive  impressions  as 
such.  Rather,  with  a  tenacious  and 
pathetic  faith,  it  has  sought  for  continu¬ 
ity,  for  what  lasts  and  binds,  and  can  be 
handed  on  from  soul  to  soul.  It  has 
tried  to  fix  and  distil  the  essence  of 
innumerable  impressions  in  one  great 
tradition — the  ethical  tradition — which 
is’at  once  the  product  and  the  condition 
of  human  life.  To  live  in  the  mere  pur¬ 
suit  of  sensations,  however  refined,  is  to 
live  outside  this  tradition,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  and  therefore  outside  the  broad 
main  stream  of  human  history.  And 
more  than  this.  As  the  stream  is  strong 
and  tyrannous  and  fills  a  large  bed,  the 
wandering  epicurean,  bent  on  an  un¬ 
fettered  quest  of  sensations,  may  well 
find  himself  brought  into  hostile  and  dis¬ 
astrous  contact  with  it,  and  may  recog¬ 
nise,  when  too  late,  his  own  puniness, 
and  the  strength  and  masterfulness  of 
the  great  currents  and  tendencies  of 
things.  The  individual  bent  on  claim¬ 
ing  “  an  entire  personal  liberty  of 
heart  and  mind — liberty  above  all  from 
conventional  answers  to  first  questions,” 
finds  all  round  him  “  a  venerable  system 
of  sentiment  and  ideas,  widely  extended 
in  lime  and  place,  actually  in  a  kind  of 
impregnable  possession  of  human  life,” 
and  discovers  that  by  isolating  himself 
from  it,  he  is  cutting  himself  off  from  a 
great  wealth  of  human  exjjerience,  from 
a  great  possible  increase  of  intellectual 
”  color,  variety,  and  relief,”  which  might 
be  gained  by  attaching  himself  to  it. 

Air.  Pater,  it  will  be  observed,  still 
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speaks  of  morals,  as  it  were  in  terms  of 
aesthetics.  His  hero  advances,  or  par¬ 
tially  advances,  from  the  aesthetic  to  the 
ethical  standpoint,  not  because  of  any 
“  conventional  first  principles”  on  which 
morals  may  depend  for  their  sanction, 
but  because  of  the  enriched  experience, 
the  ”  quickened  sympathies”  which  are 
to  be  gained  from  the  advance.  Prac¬ 
tically,  the  same  motive  power  is  at  work 
in  the  second  stage  as  in  the  first.  But 
as  the  sphere  of  its  operations  enlarges, 
it  tends  to  coalesce  and  join  hands  with 
other  powers,  starting  from  very  differ¬ 
ent  bases.  The  worship  of  beauty,  car¬ 
ried  far  enough,  tends  to  transform  itself 
into  a  passion  moral  in  essence  and  in 
aim.  ”  For  the  variety  of  men’s  possi¬ 
ble  reflections  on  their  experience,  as  of 
that  experience  itself,  is  not  really  as 
great  as  it  seems.  All  the  highest 
spirits,  from  whatever  contrasted  points 
they  have  started,  will  yet  be  found  to 
entertain  in  their  moral  consciousness, 
as  actually  realised,  much  the  same  kind 
of  company.” 

One  feels  as  though  one  were  reading 
another  Palace  of  Art  with  a  difference  ! 
Here,  in  Mr.  Pater’s  system,  the  soul 
ceases  to  live  solitary  in  the  midst  of  a 
dainty  world  of  its  own  choice,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  overtaken  by  any  crushing 
conviction  of  sin  and  ruin  in  so  doing, 
but  because  it  learns  to  recognise  that 
such  a  worship  of  beauty  defeats  its  own 
ends,  that  by  opening  the  windows  of  its 
palace  to  the  outside  light  and  air,  and 
placing  the  life  within  under  the  com¬ 
mon  human  law,  it  really  increases  its 
own  chances  of  beautiful  impressions,  of 
“  exquisite  moments.”  To  put  it  in  the 
language  of  the  present  book,  ”  Marius 
saw  that  he  would  be  but  an  inconsistent 
Cyrenaic — mistaken  in  his  estimate  of 
values,  of  loss  and  gain,  and  untrue  to 
the  well-considered  economy  of  life 
which  he  had  brought  to  Rome  with  him 
— that  some  drops  of  the  great  cup 
would  fall  to  the  ground” — if  he  did 
not  make  the  concession  of  a  ”  volun¬ 
tary  curtailment  of  liberty”  to  the  an¬ 
cient  and  wonderful  order  actually  in 
possession  of  the  world,  if  he  did  not 
purchase  by  a  willing  self-control,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  that  rich  store  of  crystal¬ 
lised  feeling  represented  by  the  world's 
moral  beliefs. 

Still,  although  the  fundamental  argu¬ 


ment  is  really  the  same  as  that  on  which 
Mr.  Pater  based  a  general  view  of  life 
twelve  years  ago,  the  practical  advance 
in  position  shown  by  the  present  book 
is  considerable.  “  That  theory,  or 
idea,  or  system,”  said  the  writer  of 
Studies,  in  1873,  ”  which  requires  of  us 
the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  experience  in 
consideration  of  some  interest  into  which 
we  cannot^enter,  or  some  abstract  moral¬ 
ity  we  have  not  identified  with  ourselves, 
or  what  is  only  conventional,  has  no 
real  claim  upon  us.”  Now  the  legiti¬ 
macy  and  necessity  of  some  such  sacri¬ 
fice  is  admitted  ;  for  evidently  the  one 
mental  process,  in  spite  of  the  indirect¬ 
ness  of  its  presentation,  is  but  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  other.  Marius  carries  on 
the  train  of  reflection  begun  by  the 
Studies,  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  so 
far  is  a  utilitarian  or  Epicurean  theory 
of  morals.  For,  stripped  of  its  poetical 
dress,  the  ethical  argument  of  Marius  is 
essentially  utilitarian.  After  protesting 
against  the  curtailment  of  experience  in 
favor  of  ”  some  abstract  morality  we 
have  not  identified  with  ourselves,”  Mr. 
Pater  now  presents  obedience  to  this 
same  morality  as  desirable,  not  because 
of  any  absolute  virtue  or  authority  in¬ 
herent  in  it,  but  because  practically 
obedience  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
quickened  faculty  to  the  individual. 

There  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  in 
such  an  argument,  though  Mr.  Pater’s 
presentation  of  it  is  full  of  individuality 
and  fresh  suggestions.  But  what  makes 
the  great  psychological  interest  of  the 
book,  while  it  constitutes  what  seems  to 
us  its  principal  intellectual  weakness,  is 
the  future  application  of  this  Epicurean 
principle  of  an  ajsthetic  loss  and  gain 
not  only  to  morals,  but  to  religion.  We 
have  described  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Pater  handles  the  claim  of  the  moral 
system  of  the  civilised  world  upon  a 
mind  in  search  of  beauty,  flis  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  of  religion  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  order  of  mind  is  precisely  the  same 
in  tone  and  general  plan.  Just  as 
adhesion  to  the  accepted  moral  order 
enriches  and  beautifies  the  experience  of 
the  individual,  and  so  gives  a  greater 
savor  and  attractiveness  to  life,  so  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  religious  order,  which 
a  man  finds  about  him,  opens  for  him 
opportunities  of  feeling  and  sensation 
which  would  otherwise  be  denied  him. 
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provides  him  with  a  fresh  series  of  “  ex¬ 
quisite  moments,'  ’  and  brings  him  gen¬ 
erally  within  the  range  of  an  influence 
soothing  and  refining,  by  virtue  partly 
of  its  venerableness,  its  source  in  an 
immemorial  past,  partly  of  the  wealth 
of  beautiful  human  experience  which 
has  gone,  age  after  age,  to  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  it.  From  the  contention  in 
the  chapter,  “  Second  Thoughts,”  that 
Cyrenaicism  disobeyed  its  own  princi¬ 
ples,  and  neglected  means  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  joy  which  it  might  have 
utilised,  by  its  contempt  for  all  the 
established  forms  of  ancient  religion  ; — 
from  the  expressions  used  in  reference 
to  Marius’s  first  contact  with  Christian¬ 
ity,  when  the  new  faith  appealed,  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  unchangeable  law  of  his 
character,  to  the  eye,  the  visual  faculty 
of  mind  ; — ”  from  the  constant  dwelling 
on  the  blitheness,  and  brightness,  and 
sweetness  of  Christian  feeling,  on  the 
poetry  of  Christian  rites,  and  on  the  way 
in  which  the  pathos  of  the  Christian 
story  seemed  to  make  all  this  visible 
mortality,  death  itself,  more  beautiful 
than  any  fantastic  dream  of  old  mythol¬ 
ogy  had  ever  hoped  to  make  it  — and 
lastly,  from  the  persistent  intellectual 
detachmnet  of  Marius,  a  detachment 
maintained  apparently  through  a  long 
subsequent  experience  of  Christianity, 
and  which  makes  him  realise  when  he  is 
compromised  with  the  government,  that 
for  him  martyrdom — to  the  Christian, 
”  the  overpowering  act  of  testimony  that 
Heaven  had  come  down  among  men,” 
— would  be  but  a  common  execution  ; 
from  all  these  different  indications,  and 
from  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  death- 
scene,  we  gather  a  theory  of  religious 
philosophy,  which  is  much  commoner 
among  us  than  most  of  us  think,  but 
which  has  never  been  expressed  so  fully 
or  so  attractively  as  in  the  story  of  Ma¬ 
rius. 

”  Submit,”  it  seems  to  say,  ”  to  the 
religious  order  about  you,  accept  the 
common  beliefs,  or  at  least  behave  as  if 
you  accepted  them,  and  live  habitually 
in  the  atmosphere  of  feeling  and  sensa¬ 
tion  which  they  have  engendered  and 
still  engender  ;  surrender  your  feeling, 
while  still  maintaining  the  intellectual 
citadel  intact ;  pray,  weep,  dream  with 
the  majority  while  you  think  with  the 
elect ;  only  so  will  you  obtain  from  life 


all  it  has  to  give,  its  most  delicate  flavor, 
its  subtlest  aroma.” 

Such  an  appeal  has  an  extraordinary 
force  with  a  certain  order  of  minds. 
Probably  as  time  goes  we  shall  see  a 
larger  and  larger  response  to  it  on  the 
part  of  modern  society.  But  with 
another  order  of  minds  in  whom  the  re¬ 
ligious  need  is  not  less  strong,  it  has 
not,  and  never  will  have,  any  chance  of 
success,  for  they  regard  it  as  involving 
the  betrayal  of  a  worship  dearer  to  them 
than  the  worship  of  beauty  or  consola¬ 
tion,  and  the  surrender  of  something 
more  precious  to  them  than  any  of  those 
delicate  emotional  joys,  which  feeling, 
divorced  from  truth,  from  the  sense  of 
reality,  has  to  offer.  All  existing  re¬ 
ligions  have  issued  from  the  sense  of 
reality,  from  a  perception  of  some  truth  ; 
certain  facts  or  supposed  facts  of  sense 
or  spirit  have  lain  at  the  root  of  them. 
It  is  surely  a  degradation  of  all  religion 
to  say  to  its  advocates,  ”  Your  facts  are 
no  facts  ;  our  sense  of  reality  is  opposed 
to  them  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty, 
the  charm,  the  consolation  to  be  got  out 
of  the  intricate  practical  system  you 
have  built  upon  this  chimerical  basis, 
we  are  ready  to  give  up  to  you  all  we 
can — our  sympathy,  our  silence,  our 
ready  co-operation  in  all  your  lovely 
and  soothing  rites  and  practices,  hoping 
thereby  to  cheat  life  of  some  of  its  pain, 
and  to  brighten  some  of  its  darkness 
with  dreams  fairer  even  than  those 
which  .-Esculapius  inspired  in  his  vota¬ 
ries.” 

It  is  useful  and  salutary  to  compare 
with  such  a  temper  as  this,  a  temper  like 
Clough’s — that  mood  of  heroic  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  limitations  of  life  and  mind 
which  inspired  all  his  verse,  that  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  to  seek  no  personal  ease 
or  relief  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  to 
put  no  fairy  tales  knowingly  into  the 
place  which  belongs  to  realities.  How 
full  his  work  is  of  religious  yearning  and 
religious  passion,  and  yet  how  eloquent 
of  a  religious  fear  lest  the  mind  should 
hold  its  ”  dread  communion”  with  the 
unseen  ”  source  of  all  our  li^ht  and 
life,”  ”  in  ways  unworthy  Thee,^’ — how 
instinct  at  times  with  an  almost  super¬ 
human  repudiation  of  the  mere  personal 
need  ! 

“  It  lortifies  my  soul  to  know 

That,  though  I  perish.  Truth  is  so  ; 
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That,  howsoe’er  I  stray  and  range, 
VVhate’er  I  do.  Thou  dost  not  change. 

1  steadier  step  when  I  recall 
That,  if  I  slip.  Thou  dost  not  fall.” 

Here  is  one  ”  counsel  of  perfection,” 
and  a  nobler  one,  as  we  hold  it,  than  the 
”  counsel”  which  Mr.  Pater  has  em¬ 
bodied  as  a  main  drift  or  moral  in  the 
story  of  Marius.  But  with  this  protest 
our  fault-finding  comes  to  an  end. 

There  are  many  other  minor  points  in 
the  book  which  would  repay  discussion. 
Has  it  done  justice  to  the  complexities 
either  of  the  Roman  world  or  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  second  century  ?  In  fair¬ 
ness  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  (he  pagan 
world,  ought  there  not  to  have  been 
some  hint  of  that  aspect  of  the  Christian 
question  which  leads  Renan  to  apply  to 
the  position  of  the  Christian  in  a  pagan 
city  the  analogy  of  that  of  “  a  Protest¬ 
ant  missionary  in  a  Spanish  town  where 
Catholicism  is  very  strong,  preaching 
against  the  saints,  the  Virgin,  and  pro¬ 
cessions  ?”  Would  it  not  have  been 
well,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  ex¬ 
quisite  picture  of  primitive  Christian 
life,  to  have  given  us  some  glimpse  into 
the  strange  excitements  and  agitations 
of  Christian  thought  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  ?  As  far  as  Marius  is  concerned, 
the  different  currents  of  Christian  specu¬ 
lation  at  the  time  might  hardly  have  ex¬ 
isted.  Then,  again,  is  there  not  a  little 
humor  wanting,  which,  according  to  the 
facts,  ought  to  have  been  there,  in  such 
a  description  as  that  lovely  one,  of  the 
temple  and  rites  of  ..'EscuUpius  ?  But 
these  questions  we  can  only  throw  out 
for  the  reader  of  Marius  to  ponder  if  he 
will.  However  they  may  be  answered, 
the  value  and  delightfulness  of  the  book 
remain.  It  is  so  full  of  exquisite  work, 
of  thought  fresh  from  heart  and  brain, 
that  when  the  reader  has  made  all  his 
reservations,  and  steadily  refused  his 
adhesion  to  this  or  that  appeal  which  it 
contains,  he  will  come  back  with  fresh 
delight  to  the  passages  and  descriptions 
and  reveries  in  which  a  poetical  and 
meditative  nature  has  poured  out  a 
wealth  of  imaginative  reflection.  Two 
pieces  especially  he  will  lay  by  in  the 
store-house  of  memory — the  ”  pagan 


death”  of  Flavian,  the  half-Christian 
death  of  Marius.  Let  us  give  a  last 
satisfaction  to  the  feelings  of  admiration 
stirred  in  us  by  a  remarkable  book  by 
quoting  the  beautiful  concluding  para¬ 
graph  which  describes  how  the  sensitive 
soul  of  Marius  passes  from  the  world  it 
had  sought  so  early  to  understand  and 
enjoy  : — 

.  .  .  .  “  Then,  as  before,  in  the  wretched, 
sleepless  nights  of  those  forced  marches,  he 
would  try  to  fix  his  mind — as  it  were  impas¬ 
sively,  and  like  a  child  thinking  over  the  toys 
it  lures,  one.  after  the  other,  that  it  may  fall 
asleep  so,  and  forget  all  about  them  the  sooner 
— on  all  the  persons  he  had  loved  in  life— on 
his  love  for  them,  dead  or  living,  grateful  for 
his  love  or  not,  rather  than  on  theirs  for  him 
— letting  their  images  pass  away  again,  or  rest 
with  him,  as  they  would.  In  the  bare  sense 
of  having  loved,  he  seemed  to  find,  even  amid 
this  foundering  of  the  ship,  ”  that  on  which  bis 
soul  might  assuredly  rest  and  depend.”  .  .  . 
It  was  after  a  space  of  deep  sleep  that  he  awoke 
amid  the  murmuring  voices  of  the  people  who 
had  kept  and  tended  him  so  carefully  through 
his  sickness,  now  kneeling  around  his  bed  ; 
and  what  he  heard  confirmed,  in  his  then  per¬ 
fect  clearness  of  soul,  the  spontaneous  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  own  bodily  feeling.  He  had 
often  dreamt  that  he  had  been  condemned  to 
die,  that  the  hour,  with  wild  thoughts  of  es¬ 
cape,  had  arrived  ;  and  awaking,  with  the  sun 
all  around  him,  in  complete  liberty  of  life,  had 
been  full  of  gratitude  fur  his  place  there,  alive 
still,  in  the  land  of  the  living.  He  read  surely, 
now,  in  the  manner,  the  doings  of  these  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  whom  were  passing  away  through 
the  doorway,  where  the  sun  still  lay  heavy  and 
full,  that  his  last  morning  was  come,  and  turn 
to  think  again  of  the  (Gloved.  Of  old,  he 
had  often  fancied  that  nut  to  die  on  a  dark  and 
rainy  day  would  itself  have  a  little  alleviating 
grace  or  favor  about  it.  The  people  around 
his  bed  were  praying  fervently  :  Abil  Abi! 
anima  Christiana  /  In  the  moments  of  his  ex¬ 
treme  helplesness  the  mystic  bread  had  been 
placed,  had  descended  like  a  snow-flake  from 
the  sky,  between  his  lips.  Soothing  fingers 
had  applied  to  hands  and  feet,  to  all  those  old 
passage-ways  of  the  senses  through  which  the 
world  had  come  and  gone  from  him,  now.  so 
dark  and  obstructed,  a  medicinable  oil.  It 
was  the  same  people  who,  in  the  grey,  austere 
evening  of  that  day,  took  up  his  remains,  and 
buried  them  secretly  with  their  accustomed 
prayers  ;  but  with  joy,  also,  holding  his  death, 
according  to  their  generous  view  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  and  the  martyrdom,  as  the  Church  had 
always  said,  is  a  kind  of  sacrament  with  plen¬ 
ary  grace.” 
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THE  HELLENIC  AFTER. WORLD. 
BY  PERCY  GARDNER. 


In  the  year  1877  I  published  a  short 
account  of  the  reliefs  usually  to  be  met 
with  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Athen¬ 
ians,  and  of  the  inscriptions  by  which 
these  reliefs  were  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied.  Only  seven  years  have  since 
elapsed,  but  they  have  been  years  full 
of  research  and  discovery  in  Greece. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  there  has  been  a  stirring  ;  excava¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  on  at  a  score 
of  sites,  and  modern  Greeks  have  vied 
with  the  French  and  German  archaeolo¬ 
gists  who  make  their  head-quarters  at 
Athens  in  searching  everywhere  for  the 
sculptured  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
publishing  to  the  world  the  results  of 
their  discoveries.  And  in  no  class  of 
ancient  monuments  have  more  extensive 
or  more  important  discoveries  been  made 
than  in  the  class  of  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments,  so  that  we  have  now  to  revise  in 
fresh  light  our  opinions  of  seven  years 
ago.  In  some  respects  we  have  alto¬ 
gether  to  remodel  those  opinions.  So 
rapid  is  in  our  days  the  growth  of  Greek 
archaeological  science,  that  every  year 
consigns  to  Limbo  some  dictum  of  the 
older  school  of  archaeologists,  who  laid 
down  rules  as  to  Greek  art  with  all  the 
courage  of  limited  experience. 

Hut  the  chief  discoveries  of  sepulchral 
reliefs  have  been  made  outside  Attica. 
Nothing  has  appeared  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  thesis,  firmly  established  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  great  Athenian  cemetery 
by  the  gate  Dipylon,  that  in  sculpturing 
their  tombs  the  minds  of  the  Athenians 
exhibited  a  strong  tendency  to  look 
backwards  rather  than  forwards,  to 
dwell  on  the  life  which  finds  its  termi¬ 
nation  in  the  grave,  rather  than  on  that 
which  there  begins.  Most  people  are 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  typical 
Athenirin  sepulchral  reliefs.  Every  one 
can  now  study  specimens  of  the  class  in 
the  new  museum  of  casts  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  In  most  cases  their  subject  is 
either  an  individual,  represented  as  oc¬ 
cupied  in  some  favorite  pursuit,  or  a 
family  group,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  seated  together  or 
greeting  one  another.  Gently  and  with 


exquisite  taste  there  is  introduced  into 
the  scene  some  detail  which  gives  a  hint 
of  the  approach  of  death  :  the  figures 
have  an  air  of  grieving  without  appar¬ 
ent  cause  ;  they  seem  to  be  setting  out 
on  a  journey  without  apparent  purpose  ; 
only  now  and  then  figures  of  Hermes, 
the  conductor  of  souls,  or  of  the  ferry¬ 
man  Charon  in  the  foreground,  suggest 
what  is  the  reality  which  casts  so  sad  a 
shadow  on  charming  social  scenes. 

One  kind  of  reliefs  not  rare  in  Attica, 
but  found  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  has  caused  more  doubt 
and  roused  longer  discussions  than  the 
rest.  It  is  the  class  on  which  a  banquet 
is  represented  ;  a  man,  or  two  men,  re¬ 
clining  at  a  table  which  is  covered  with 
food  and  wine,  their  wives  seated  at 
their  feet  in  Greek  fashion,  while  slaves 
serve  the  repast.  In  the  idea  of  a 
banquet  served  thus  in  the  gate  of 
death  there  is  something  incongruous 
and  strange,  something  which  provokes 
theory  and  discussion.  Two  schools  of 
archaeologists  have  explained  the  scene  in 
two  very  different  ways,  the  one  school 
maintaining  that  the  banquet  represented 
belongs  to  ordinary  everyday  life,  and 
to  the  past  history  of  the  person  whose 
tomb  it  adorns  ;  while  another  school 
have  held  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
reference  is  not  to  the  past  but  to  the 
future,  to  the  life  after  death,  and  the  en¬ 
joyments  which  belong  to  it.  The  former 
interpretation  was  advocated  by  Welcker 
and  Jahn,  and  is  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  the  other  Athenian  reliefs, 
which  do  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  past 
rather  than  the  future.  Yet  we  now 
know  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  latter 
interpretation  is  the  true  one.  We  now 
know  that  the  custom  of  referring  only 
to  the  life  of  the  past  was  not  by  any 
means  universally  observed  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  painted  and  sculptured  on  Greek 
tombs.  It  was  the  line  taken  by  the 
high  art  of  Athens  and  other  great 
cities  ;  indeed,  it  best  suited  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  all  Greek  art,  to  which  all  that 
was  vague  and  mystic  was  repulsive  and 
ugly.  But  it  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
the  emotions  and  beliefs  of  the  common 
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people,  especially  in  the  more  backward 
cities  of  Hellas,  and  among  conservative 
races  like  the  Dorians  and  Arcadians. 
They  did  not  believe  that  human  life 
ended  at  the  grave,  and  they  did  not 
content  themselves  with  representations 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  such  was  the 
case.  They  loved  to  think  of  and  rep¬ 
resent  their  dead  ancestors  as  still  living. 

In  the  year  1877  Messrs.  Dressel 
and  Milchhoefer,  two  members  of  the 
German  school  ©f  .\thens,  wandering 
through  Peloponnese  in  the  laudable 
fashion  of  German  students,  and  eagerly 
looking  out  for  works  of  ancient  art, 
lighted  at  Sparta  upon  some  very  re¬ 
markable  monuments  then  recently  ex¬ 
humed.  These  were  certain  stelae  or 
slabs,  bearing  a  relief  which  represented 
two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  en¬ 
throned  side  by  side,  and  depicted  in  a 
very  archaic  style  of  art.  The  man 
usually  holds  a  wine-cup  and  the  woman 
grasps  the  end  of  her  veil.  A  snake 
appears  close  behind  the  pair,  and  some¬ 
times  there  are  depicted  as  approach¬ 
ing  them  with  offerings,  votaries  whom 
their  diminutive  size  shows  to  be  of  far 
less  dignity  than  the  principal  figures. 
It  was  at  once  evident  to  the  discoverers 
of  these  slabs  that  the  subject  depicted 
on  them  was  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to 
a  male  and  female  deity.  But,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  new  and  important 
discoveries,  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
reliefs  was  not  at  first  seen.  T wo  theo¬ 
ries  were  at  once  mooted  in  regard  to 
them.  One  set  of  archaeologists  saw  in 
the  seated  male  figure  holding  the  wine- 
cup  the  god  Dionysus,  and  in  his  con¬ 
sort  either  Ariadne,  or  perhaps  Perse¬ 
phone,  who  was  in  some  parts  of  Greece 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  the  Chthonic 
Dionysus.  Other  archaeologists  pre¬ 
ferred  to  consider  the  pair  as  Hades  and 
Persephone,  the  great  deities  of  the  un¬ 
seen  world,  and  supposed  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  represent  sacrifices  brought 
to  them  by  mortals  as  a  propitiation, 
and  in  hopes  to  secure  their  favor  in  the 
world  of  shades.  Messrs.  Dressel  and 
Milchhoefer  accepted  at  first  the  view 
last  mentioned,  and  adduced  several 
arguments  in  its  favor.  They  pointed 
out  the  prevalence  of  the  worship  of 
Hades  and  the  great  goddesses  of  nature 
in  several  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  partic¬ 
ularly  at  Andania  in  Messenia,  and  in 


Arcadia,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
character  of  the  offerings  was  well  fitted 
to  the  cultus  of  these  dread  powers  of 
the  future  world.  The  wine-cup  in  the 
hand  of  Hades  they  regarded  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  cornucopiiu  which  he  more 
commonly  carries. 

This  view,  though  incorrect,  was  at 
the  time  very  natural.  But  very  shortly 
a  number  of  monuments  of  a  similar 
kind  were  brought  to  light  in  other  parts 
of  the  Teloponnesus  and  of  Northern 
Greece,  which  made  it  impossible  longer 
to  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  stelae. 

For  instance,  at  Sparta  two  slabs  were 
discovered  which  had  certainly  served 
as  tombstones,  and  bore  the  names  of 
Timocles  and  Aristocles  respectively. 
On  each  of  these  was  represented  a 
seated  male  figure,  holding  wine-cup 
and  pomegranate.  Here  the  representa¬ 
tion  was  evidently  of  the  man  who  was 
buried  in  the  tomb.  And  in  other  cases 
the  person  thus  seated  is  female,  in  some 
cases  holding  a  pomegranate  or  feeding 
a  serpent  from  a  cup. 

These  fresh  instances  have  suggested 
for  the  earlier-found  and  better-known 
Spartan  reliefs,  a  new  interpretation 
which  is,  I  believe,  universally  accepted. 
The  pair  seated  in  state  must  be  the 
deceased  hero  or  ancestor  and  his  wife. 
They  await  the  offerings  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  and  votaries,  who  bring  them 
such  objects  as  were  in  Greece  common¬ 
ly  offered  to  the  dead — fowls,  and  eggs, 
and  pomegranates.  The  snake  who  ac¬ 
companies  them  is  the  well-known  com¬ 
panion  and  servant  of  the  dead. 

We  find,  then,  in  Peloponnesus  and 
in  other  parts  of  Greece,  in  quite  early 
times,  abundant  monuments  testifying 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  widely-spread 
cultus  of  the  dead.  We  have  proof  that 
not  only  did  the  gods,  and  those  heroes 
of  old  who  had  almost  stepped  into  the 
rank  of  the  gods,  receive  worship  and 
sacrifice  in  the  temples  and  houses  of 
the  Greeks,  but  also  ordinary  human 
beings  after  their  death.  In  text-books 
which  deal  with  Greek  antiquities  we 
had  already  read  of  these  customs,  but 
they  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
have  left  little  trace  in  literature  and  in 
art.  Men  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
history  and  customs  had  often  scarcely 
heard  of  them  or  given  them  a  thought. 
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But  now  the  evidences  of  the  customs 
of  vtKvaia  in  Greece  need  no  longer  be 
sought  in  writers  of  Alexandrian  times 
and  in  inscriptions.  They  are  thrust 
under  the  eyes  of  all  who  gain  but  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  Greek  art. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  new 
discoveries  are  to  archa?ologists  quite  a 
revelation,  and  of  the  grea‘ ’st  value  to 
those  who  care  to  study  the  origin  and 
the  history  of  religious  belief. 

We  will  briefly  set  forth  the  Greek  be¬ 
liefs  on  the  subject  of  the  life  after 
death,  and  secondly,  give  a  general  view 
■of  the  Greek  sepulchral  monuments 
which  illustrate  those  beliefs,  ending  with 
the  Attic  sepulchral  banquets  from  which 
we  took  our  start. 

An  idea  which  comi^only  prevails 
among  barbarous  peoples  as  to  the  life 
after  death  is,  that  it  is  in  essentials 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  ordinary 
mundane  existence.  When  alive  the  war¬ 
rior  requires  a  house,  when  dead  he  must 
be  sheltered  in  a  tomb ;  and  the  form 
and  arrangements  of  early  tombs  often 
follow  those  of  the  house.  When  alive 
the  warrior  requires  food  ;  when  he  is 
dead  food  must  still  be  brought  to  him 
in  his  new  abode.  He  must  have  drink 
also,  and  pleasant  smells,  lamps  to  light 
his  darkness,  and  abundant  vesture  and 
armor  for  him  to  wear.  As  hunting 
was  the  principal  pleasure  in  life,  so  in 
the  life  after  death  the  warrior  must 
have  all  things  necessary  for  the  chase. 
His  horse  and  his  dog  must  be  slain  and 
buried  with  him,  that  they  may  continue 
their  services  to  their  master.  His  wife 
must  also  attend  his  steps  to  the  new 
state  of  existence  ;  and  enemies  must  be 
slain  at  the  spot  where  he  is  buried,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  slaves  to  do  his 
behests  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

This  general  statement  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  afforded  by  the 
graves  of  ancient  peoples.  The  walls 
of  Egyptian  tombs  are  painted  with  in¬ 
numerable  scenes  of  public  and  religious 
and  private  life — scenes  like  those  amid 
which  the  dead  man  had  passed  his 
days.  To  the  real  scenes  the  paintings 
bore  a  similar  resemblance  to  that 
which  the  shadowy  life  of  the  tomb  bore 
to  the  real  life  of  the  flesh.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  Etruscan  tombs  is  adorned  with 
scenes  of  revelry,  of  amusement,  and 
sport,  to  glad  the  eyes  of  the  hero  hover¬ 


ing  within  and  disperse  his  ennui  ;  and 
in  these  tombs  are  found  the  bones  of 
the  warrior’s  horse  and  dog,  who  were 
slain  to  bear  him  company  on  the  last 
journey.  In  early  Greek  graves  are 
found  armor  and  vestments,  cups  and 
vases,  weapons  and  utensils.  The  writer 
will  not  easily  lose  the  sense  that  the 
Greeks  of  early  times  really  believed 
in  this  existence  of  the  tomb  which 
flashed  upon  him  when,  in  turning  over 
the  spoils  found  by  Dr.  Schlieraann  in 
the  tombs  at  Mycena',  he  came  upon  a 
whetstone,  actually  put  among  the 
swords  that  their  edge  might  be  renewed 
when  blunted  with  use. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks  this  naive  faith  died 
away,  and  was  replaced  by  beliefs  of  a 
more  worthy  and  spiritual  kind.  Men 
came  to  believe  in  a  realm  of  souls  far 
away  beyond  the  desert  or  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  presided  over 
by  mighty  and  just  rulers.  They  began 
to  feel  that  it  was  the  soul  only  that  sur¬ 
vived  death,  and  that  it  did  not  stay  at 
the  tomb,  but  went  on  a  long  journey, 
and  abode  far  from  descendant  and 
townsman.  But  we  find  always  in  his¬ 
tory  that  customs  outlast  the  beliefs 
which  gave  birth  to  them,  and  often  sur¬ 
vive  into  quite  a  different  state  of 
opinion.  So  it  w’as  in  this  case.  The 
burial  customs  which  arose  when  the 
grave  was  supposed  to  be  a  real  abode 
were  kept  up  when  the  soul  was  believed 
entirely  to  quit  the  body  at  death.  It 
was  still  in  the  tomb  that  provision  for 
the  future  life  was  heaped  up.  It  was 
in  the  actual  mouth  of  the  corpse  that 
the  fee  for  Charon,  the  ferryman,  was 
placed.  It  was  to  the  very  place  of 
burial  that  offerings  were  brought  on  the 
all  souls’  days  of  antiquity.  The  logical 
complement  of  the  later  doctrine  of 
Hades  would  have  been  to  regard  as  im¬ 
material  what  happened  to  the  body 
after  death.  But  this  was  a  point  never 
reached  by  ancient  nations  ;  they  always 
regarded  want  of  burial  of  the  body  as 
fatal  to  the  bliss  of  the  soul  in  Hades. 

Changes  did,  however,  take  place  in 
burial  customs  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  discordance  between  them  and 
popular  belief.  They  were  still  main¬ 
tained,  but  in  more  and  more  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  unreal  fashion.  The  arms  and 
ornaments  buried  with  the  dead  became 
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flimsier  and  less  fit  for  use.  Every  ar¬ 
chaeologist  knows  that  sometimes  the 
graves  of  Greece  and  Etruria  contain 
the  mere  pretence  of  offerings  :  gold 
ornaments  as  thin  as  paper  ;  loaves  and 
fruits  of  terra-cotta  ;  weapons  unfit  for 
use,  and  vases  of  the  most  unserviceable 
kind.  “  In  sacris  simulata  pro  veris 
accipi,”  wrote  Servius  ;  and  in  no  class 
of  sacred  rites  does  hollow  pretence 
more  commonly  take  the  place  of  reality 
than  in  those  connected  with  funerals 
and  tombs. 

Such,  in  merest  outline,  is  the  history 
of  Greek  beliefs  as  to  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  during  the  course  of  the  historical 
ages.  And  if  we  examine  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  various  groups  of  sepul¬ 
chral  monuments  to  be  found  in  that 
country,  we  shall  find  ample  illustration 
of  our  sketch. 

Among  the  earliest  of  Greek  sculpt¬ 
ured  tombstones  are  those  Spartan  re¬ 
liefs  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made.  In  them  we  see  the  departed 
ancestor  and  ancestress  seated  like  gods 
to  receive  the  homage  of  survivors. 
When  the  seated  hero  holds  out  a  wine- 
cup,  it  seems  a  broad  hint  to  survivors  to 
fill  it.  Accordingly,  in  Boeotian  and  other 
reliefs,  we  actually  see  a  female  figure 
approaching  to  fill  from  a  pitcher  the 
extended  vessel.  And  upon  Greek 
graves  they  commonly  lav,  as  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  excavations,  an 
amphora  of  coarse  ware  to  receive  the 
doles  of  wine  brought  to  the  cemetery. 
The  food  brought  by  suppliants  on  the 
Peloponnesian  stelae  consist  of  eggs  and 
fowls,  and  more  especially  the  pKjme- 
granate.  This  last  seems  to  have  been 
the  recognised  food  of  the  shades. 
Hades  gives  it  to  his  stolen  bride,  Per¬ 
sephone  ;  and  she,  by  eating  it,  becomes 
incapable  of  quitting  the  place  of  the 
dead  to  return  to  her  bright  existence  in 
the  upper  air.  And  to  this  day  pome¬ 
granate  seeds  are  one  element  in  the 
sweet  cakes  which  are  made  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  those  who  have  lost  a  friend, 
at  certain  intervals  after  his  death — 
cakes  evidently  representing  those  be¬ 
stowed  in  old  times  on  the  lost  friend 
himself. 

This  realism  of  offerings  to  the  dead 
naturally  suggests  to  us  that  the  idea  of 
offerings  of  food  and  wine  to  the  deities 
themselves  arose  from  the  transfer  to 


them  of  ideas  originally  connected  with 
dead  mortals.  In  historical  times  the 
Greeks  made  wide  distinction  between 
the  offerings  to  deities  and  those  brought 
to  heroes,  both  as  to  time  and  mode  of 
sacrifice,  and  as  to  the  objects  ;  but 
this  distinction  is  not  fundamental,  and 
we  cannot  help  looking  on  the  whole  cus¬ 
tom  of  sacrifice  as  one  imported  into  the 
cultus  of  deities  from  that  of  the  dead. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  represent  deities  also 
in  sculpture  as  holding  out  a  cup  or 
vessel,  and  it  seems  clear  that  whatever 
meaning  the  Greeks  attached  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  in  later  times,  it  must  in  earlier  have 
signified  a  readiness  to  receive  offerings. 
Great  sculptors  substituted  for  this  ac¬ 
tion,  which  to  them  seemed  trivial  or 
mean,  some  higher  motive,  placing  a 
Victory  or  a  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  the 
greater  divinities  ;  but  in  case  of  some 
of  the  lesser,  such  as  Tvxf),  Fortune,  the 
patera  remained  to  the  end  a  not  unusual 
attribute. 

The  snake  which  is  erect  behind  the 
pair  stands  in  a  very  intimate  relation  to 
the  dead.  His  habit  of  dwelling  in 
holes  in  those  rocky  spots  which  the 
Greeks  chose  for  their  cemeteries,  amid 
which  he  mysteriously  appeared  and 
disappeared,  originated  the  idea  that  he 
was  either  the  companion  or  even  the 
impersonation  of  the  dead  (“  incertus 
geniumne  loci  famulumne  parentis  esse 
putet”)  ;  and  the  idea  was  fostered  by 
the  manners  of  the  reptile — his  shyness 
when  approached,  and  the  wisdom  and 
subtilty  attributed  to  him  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  It  is  curious  to  find,  in  other  re¬ 
liefs,  the  horse  and  the  dog  in  place  of 
the  snake.  Their  presence,  indeed,  is 
not  in  itself  surprising.  They  have 
their  place  beside  their  master  in  the 
sculpture  by  the  same  right  by  which 
their  bones  were  laid  beside  his  in  the 
grave.  As  they  died  with  him  and  are 
his  companions  in  the  fields  of  Elysium, 
so  they  swell  his  state  when  he  sits  to 
receive  homage  and  offerings.  Yet  it 
is  somewhat  strange  to  find  horse  and 
dog,  which  imply  a  free  and  open  life  of 
hunting  and  amusement,  alternately 
with  the  sad  and  cold  serpent,  which 
belongs  to  no  happy  hunting-ground, 
but  to  the  rocky  soil  of  the  cemetery. 

Such  being  the  symbolism  of  Spartan 
tombs,  we  naturally  inquire  with  what 
purpose  these  designs  were  sculptured. 
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With  us  a  gravestone  is  merely  a  re¬ 
minder,  placed  on  the  spot  where  some 
of  our  friends  are  laid,  and  intended  to 
awake  in  the  survivors  memories,  sad, 
indeed,  vet  touched  with  a  certain 
melancholy  pleasure,  since  it  can  never 
be  altogether  sorrowful  to  think  of  those 
we  have  loved,  even  after  their  depart¬ 
ure. 

But  we  are  accustomed,  it  must  be 
remembered,  to  look  upon  images  as 
mere  works  of  art,  and  quite  without 
associations  of  worship.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  idolaters — that 
is  to  say,  accustomed  to  assist  their  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments  by  images  of  the  gods 
in  painting  and  in  sculpture — were  ac¬ 
customed  also  to  consider  the  presence 
of  the  gods  as  especially  belonging  to 
their  images.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  carried  the  same  associ¬ 
ations  to  the  reliefs  on  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors.  They  regarded  those 
worthies  as  distinct,  of  course,  from  the 
images  of  them  on  the  tombs,  and  yet 
they  supposed  that  there  was  a  bond  of 
connexion  between  the  two,  and  that  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  ancestor  was  present 
in  the  carving  on  his  tomb  as  he  was  not 
present  elsewhere.  'I'hese  reliefs,  then, 
are  in  a  sense  the  idols  of  the  domestic 
worship  of  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  of  the 
less  civilised  tribes  among  them,  and  were 
never  looked  upon  without  a  touch  of  re¬ 
ligious  awe. 

A  series  of  monuments  beginning  at  a 
scarcely  later  date  than  the  Spartan 
stelae  is  that  of  the  Lycian  rock-cut 
tombs  of  the  Xanthus  valley.  Some  of 
these  are  elaborate  architectural  monu¬ 
ments,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  and  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  art.  But  all  these  monu¬ 
ments,  including  the  Harpy  tomb,  the 
Nereid  monument,  and  the  “  herodn”  re¬ 
cently  discovered  at  Gyol  Bashi,  served 
undoubtedly  as  memorials  of  chiefs  or 
kings  buried  beneath  them.  The  sculpt¬ 
ured  friezes  which  adorn  them  embody 
sometimes  heroic  or  local  myths.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nereid  monu¬ 
ment,  they  seem  to  commemorate  his¬ 
torical  deeds  and  expeditions.  But  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  several  instances,  they  bear  re¬ 
liefs  representing  the  buried  ruler  as  en¬ 
throned  in  state,  waiting  to  receive  the 
homage  of  survivors.  As  an  instance, 
we  may  cite  the  pediment-sculptures  of 


the  well-known  Nereid  monument,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Here  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  votaries  suggests,  and  even 
proves,  that  the  scene  represented  be¬ 
longs  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb,  and 
not  to  the  mundane  existence  of  the 
buried  king. 

German  farww/f  have  of  late  advocated 
the  theory  that  the  mysterious  seated 
figures  which  adorn  the  beautiful  archaic 
Lycian  monument  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um  which  is  known  as  the  Harpy  tomb 
are  really  deceased  heroes  and  heroines 
seated  to  receive  offerings  from  votaries 
who  reverently  approach  them.  Hither¬ 
to  the  sculptures  of  this  lovely  monu¬ 
ment  have  offered  a  wide  field  for  con¬ 
jectural  explanations,  some  of  a  very 
fanciful  character  ;  but  without  fully 
declaring  in  favor  of  the  new  interpre¬ 
tation,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  far 
better  in  accord  than  are  most  others 
with  the  simplicity  of  early  art,  and  the 
primitive  beliefs  which  we  have  reason 
to  attribute  to  the  Lycian  race. 

At  a  later  period  in  Lycia.  that  is  to 
say  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centu¬ 
ries  B.C.,  these  seated  personages  ceased 
to  appear,  and  in  their  place  we  have 
men  reclining  on  couches  at  tables 
covered  with  food  and  wine,  their  wives 
sometimes  seated  at  their  feet.  This  is 
a  curious  fact,  for  we  know  that  in 
Homeric  days  the  Achaean  heroes  used 
to  sit  at  table,  and  the  custom  of  reclin¬ 
ing  came  in  at  a  later  period.  Perhaps 
that  custom  made  its  way  into  Lycia 
later  still,  when  the  stream  of  Greek  art 
and  Greek  influence  set  strongly  towards 
the  Asiatic  coast  in  the  days  of  the 
second  Athenian  confederacy.  How¬ 
ever  that  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
banqueting  groups  of  later  Lycian  tombs 
are  intended  to  represent  the  physical 
enjoyments  of  the  future  life,  and  to 
suggest  to  the  living  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  bring  the  offerings  due  at  stated 
seasons  of  the  year. 

In  the  case  of  Peloponnesian  monu¬ 
ments  also  we  observe  a  transition  of  the 
enthroned  hero  from  a  sitting  to  a  re¬ 
clining  position,  though  in  Greece  that 
transition  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period 
than  in  Lycia. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  another  class  of 
reliefs,  those  in  which  the  deceased  is 
represented,  not  as  seated  in  state,  but 
as  riding  on  a  horse,  or  leading  one  by 
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the  bridle.  These  designs  are  not  found  both  the  Spartan  and  Bceotian  reliefs  is 
at  Sparta,  though  they  have  been  some-  the  very  frequent  presence  on  them  of  a 
times  discovered  at  Argos  and  elsewhere  lady  accompanying  the  divine  or  semi¬ 
in  Peloponnesus.  But  they  belong  more  divine  ancestor.  Naturally  we  suppose 
especially  to  Northern  Greece,  particu-  her  to  be  his  wife.  And  this  interpreta- 
larly  to  Boeotia.  I  think  that  the  vener-  tion  very  well  suits  the  Spartan  tombs, 
ation  for  ancestors  implied  in  them  is  where  she  sits  by  the  hero’s  side  in  equal 
less  intense  than  that  implied  in  the  state.  At  Sparta  women  were  held  in 
Spartan  reliefs,  and  for  several  reasons,  higher  honor  than  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 

At  Sparta  the  hero  is  seated  on  a  Elsewhere  they  were  looked  on  often 
throne,  in  an  attitude  which  belongs  either  as  household  drudges  or  as  mere 
only  or  properly  to  the  greater  deities,  playthings,  but  in  Sparta  they  were  re- 
especially  Zeus  and  Hades.  In  Bceotia  garded  as  real  helpers  to  the  men,  and 
he  is  no  longer  seated  but  tiding.  The  capable  of  that  patriotism  which  the 
Greeks  did  not  represent  their  greater  Spartans  regarded  as  the  highest  virtue, 
deities,  excepting  Poseidon,  as  riding  on  And  as  a  consequence  of  this  esteem  we 
horseback,  though  they  not  unfrequently  find  women  in  more  than  one  of  the 
place  them  in  chariots.  This  would  crises  of  Spartan  history,  when  the  city 
seem  to  them  a  position  of  insufficient  was  in  danger  from  invasion  or  sedition, 
dignity.  But  there  was  a  lower  and  less  come  nobly  to  the  front  and  save  the 
exalted  race  of  beings  than  the  gods.  State  which  had  treated  them  honoi^ 
whom  the  Greeks  did  in  a  marked  ably.  At  Sparta,  then,  there  is  no  rea- 
degree  associate  with  horses.  These  son  why  they  should  not  occupy  a  divine 
are  the  demi-gods  or  heroes,  the  sons  of  place  beside  their  husbands  after  death, 
the  gods  mostly  by  a  mortal  mother,  as  they  had  occupied  a  place  beside  him 
like  Herakles  and  Asklepius  and  Castor  when  alive.  But  in  the  rest  of  Greece 
and  Pollux.  There  was  a  decided  dis-  such  honor  paid  to  a  deceased  woman 
tinction  in  Greece  between  the  honors  might  well  seem  excessive.  And  in  the 
of  these  subordinate  beings  and  those  horseman  reliefs  of  Northern  Greece  she 
paid  to  the  gods.  And  it  is  notable  does  not  seem  to  share  the  worship  of 
that  the  heroes  were  usually  represented  the  hero,  but  rather  to  be  doing  honor 
as  riders.  Everyone  knows  that  this  to  him,  to  meet  him  with  an  offering, 
was  the  case  with  the  twins  Castor  and  and  to  pour  wine  into  the  cup  which  he 
Pollux,  termed  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  holds  out  to  be  filled, 
sons  of  Zeus  par  excellence.  And  those  Returning  to  the  common  banqueting 
acquainted  with  Greek  vases  and  other  reliefs  of  later  Greece,  we  are  justified' 
remains  know  that  the  same  character  by  the  analogy  of  Peloponnesian  and 
belonged  more  or  less  to  all  those  un-  Lycian  monuments  in  regarding  them  as 
numbered  heroes  who  enjoyed  temples  belonging  altogether  to  the  Hellenic 
in  later  Greece  as  founders  of  cities,  or  cultus  of  ancestors.  And  we  thus  see 
great  w'arriors  or  inventors  of  useful  that  the  feelings  which  in  pre-historic 
arts,  or  as  noted  benefactors  of  the  ages  gave  birth  to  the  worship  of  ances- 
human  race.  The  inscription  engrave.d  tors  never  died  out  among  the  Hellenes, 
on  a  notable  relief  of  this  class  is  this  :*  To  the  last  days  of  their  pagan  life  no 
‘‘  Dedicated  to  Aleximachus  by  Cal-  subject  was  more  commonly  depicted 
liteles.”  And  it  is  supposed  that  Alex-  on  their  tombs  than  the  offerings  to  fore- 
imachus  is  not  the  real  name  of  the  dead  fathers,  and  no  custom  was  more  relig- 
person  thus  commemorated,  but  a  sort  iously  kept  up  than  those  relating  to 
of  state  name  or  heroic  name  bestowed  the  periodical  visitation  and  feeding  of 
on  him  after  death  by  those  who  wished  the  dead. 

to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  local  hero.  In  some  minds  the  question  may  arise 
Such  heroising  of  any  man  who  was  in  whether  the  Greeks,  when  they  sculpt- 
his  life  at  all  distinguished  was  usual  in  ured  the  feasts  of  the  dead,  supposed 
all  parts  of  Greece,  and  at  all  periods  of  those  feasts  to  take  place  in  the  tomb, 
Greek  history.  at  which  they  commonly  deposited  their 

A  point  which  requires  some  notice  in  offerings,  or  in  Hades,  the  realm  of  the 

-  - -  - -  shades.  This  is  a  question  which  it  is 

*  In  the  Sabouroff  Collection.  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  ;  indeed, 
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it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered,  for  are  never  found  except  m  connexion 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Greeks  had  with  tombs.  But  they  are  not  placed  in 
never  fully  made  up  their  minds.  The  the  graves  in  an  orderly  or  regular 
gods  dwelt  in  Olympus,  yet  they  were  fashion.  At  Tanagra  and  Myrina  and 
dso  present  in  their  temples.  In  the  other  sites  they  are  seldom  found  entire, 
same  way  the  dead  were  imagined  to  but  almost  always  broken  in  a  purpose- 
dwell  in  the  world  of  shades,  and  yet  ful  manner,  the  head  usually  torn  off 


they  knew  what  took  place  at  their 
tombs,  and  could  enjoy  the  offerings 
there  set  out  for  them.  The  spot  where 
a  man’s  body  is  laid  can  never  be  entirely 
divorced  from  his  personality.  Do  not 
we  ourselves  regard  as  sacred  the  spot 
where  the  body  of  a  friend  sleeps  in 
death,  although  among  us  the  idea  of 
the  distinctness  of  soul  and  body  is  far 
more  clear  and  general  than  among 
the  Greeks  ?  These  are  confusions  of 
thought  so  deeply  worked  into  the  web 
of  human  nature  that  it  may  be  doubted 
if  they  will  ever  be  worked  out  of  it. 

Thus  has  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
facts  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  interesting  feuds  ever  waged 
in  the  field  of  classical  archaeology. 
The  dispute  is  made  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  the  greatest  names  have,  on 
the  whole,  appeared  on  the  wrong  side. 
And  the  final  verdict  is  entirely  contrary 
to  that  which  hasty  theorisers  would 
suppose  to  be  that  of  common  sense. 
We  moderns  could  easily  understand 
that  deities  should  be  depicted  as  reclin¬ 
ing  on  a  couch  to  receive  the  homage-of 
mankind.  And  we  could  understand 
that  the  banqueting  reliefs  of  tombs 
should  be  mere  transcripts  from  ordinary 
daily  life.  But  we  find  it  very  hard  to 
understand  how  the  Greeks,  possessing 
the  notions  of  the  future  life  with  which 
we  meet  in  Homer  and  Pindar,  and  in 
the  mockeries  of  Lucian,  could  erect 
such  frequent  monuments  at  all  periods 
as  memorials  of  the  worship  of  the  dead. 
W’e  find  it  difficult  simply  because  the 
frame  of  mind  implied  is  one  of  which 
we  have  no  experience.  But  the  view 
hardest  to  receive  is  that  which  is  true. 

There  yet  remain  various  funeral  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Greeks  which  still  await 
explanation,  although  we  feel  that  the 
explanation  is  brought  nearer  year  by 
year  by  new  discoveries.  For  example, 
the  beautiful  figures  of  terra-cotta  which 
of  late  years  have  reached  us  in  such 
quantities  from  Asia  and  Greece,  espe¬ 
cially  Tanagra,  are  connected  with  Greek 
burials  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  They 


and  lying  apart.  And  they  are  as  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  earth  over  and  be¬ 
side  a  grave  as  in  the  grave  itself. 
Messrs.  Pottier  and  Reinach  express 
their  conviction,  based  upon  a  long  in¬ 
duction,  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
must  have  stood  beside  the  grave  as  it 
was  being  filled  with  earth  with  these 
pretty  images  in  their  hands,  and  thrown 
them — first  breaking  them — into  the 
hole.  How  can  so  strange  a  custom  be 
explained  ?  M.  Rayet  has  proposed  a 
remarkable  theory  on  the  subject.  In 
early  times,  he  remarks,  men  slew  at  the 
graves  of  departed  chiefs  their  female 
kin  or  captive  women  to  accompany 
them  to  the  next  world.  It  seems, 
then,  likely  that  these  terra-cotta  women 
of  the  graves  are  the  later  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  real  women,  just  as  teria- 
cotta  loaves  of  bread  and  fiuits  take  the 
place  of  real  food  ;  and  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  tomb  to  people  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  grave,  and  to  furnish  the 
dead  man  with  pleasing  companionship 
in  the  world  of  shades.  This  theory 
will  account  for  two  things  ;  first,  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  scarcely  any  rep¬ 
resentations  of  bearded  men  among 
terra-cotta  images — they  are  nearly  all 
of  women  and  of  boys  ;  and  secondly, 
for  the  custom  of  breaking  the  images, 
the  breaking  taking  the  place  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  slaying. 

Interesting  as  the  newly-discovered 
Peloponnesian  reliefs  are  to  students  of 
Greek  art  and  ancient  life,  they  are  at 
least  equally  important  to  anthropolo¬ 
gists  who  look  beyond  Greece  to  the 
very  origin  of  civilisation.  For  they  can 
undoubtedly  be  used  in  favor  of  the  view 
of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  suppose  the  worship  of  the  gods  to 
have  arisen  later  than  that  of  deceased 
human  beings,  and  to  be  an  outgrowth 
from  it.  If  we  find  sculpture  employed 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century  b.c.  in 
places  so  far  apart  as  Lycia  and  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  in  making  figures  of  the  dead 
for  the  worship  of  the  living,  and  if  we 
find  at  a  later  time  a  regular  cultus  of 
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the  dead  prevailing  and  flourishing  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  it  would  seem  that  the 
set  of  ideas  embodied  in  these  manifes¬ 
tations  must  have  struck  deep  roots  in 
the  Greek  mind.  They  seem  to  belong 
to  a  deeper  and  more  primitive  stratum 
than  does  the  worship  of  the  deities  of 
Olympus.  And  this  view  is  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  whereas  with  the 
different  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  re¬ 
ligious  rites  differ  widely,  and  the  names 
of  the  deities  are  diverse,  yet  the  cul- 
tus  of  ancestors  is  common  to  several 
branches,  and  takes  among  them  much 
the  same  form. 

If  I  may  venture  on  a  moral  h  will  be 
this  :  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  new  evidence  is  the  result  of  per¬ 
severing  researches  of  young  members 
of  the  German  school  of  archaeology  at 
Athens.  This  is  one  of  the  many  in¬ 


vestigations  by  which  they  and  their 
French  colleagues  have  benefited  the 
cause  of  knowledge.  And  not  only  has 
knowledge  been  benefited,  but  not  less 
the  discoverers  themselves.  Such  re¬ 
searches  as  these,  conducted  in  the  seats 
of  ancient  life,  are  really  the  only  train¬ 
ing  by  which  archaeologists  can  be  form¬ 
ed,  or  archaeology  placed  in  its  rightful 
position  in  the  very  front  of  historical 
studies.  Museums  of  sculpture  and  of 
casts  may  help  us  ;  but  not  until  the 
proposed  English  school  at  Athens  is  in 
working  order,  and  some  of  our  most 
brilliant  young  graduates  are  sent  to 
study  at  the  fountain-head,  will  England 
recover  a  position  like  that  which  she 
once  held,  as  the  nation  most  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  of  classical  lands  and 
the  beautiful  remains  of  classical  archi¬ 
tecture  and  art. — Fortnightly  Ra'iew. 
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One  of  her  Majesty’s  officers,  of 
honorable  antecedents,  and  who  has 
lately  been  engaged  in  a  most  responsi¬ 
ble  service,  is  at  present  exposed  to  im¬ 
putations,  the  justice  of  which  it  is  no 
less  important  to  the  public  than  to  him¬ 
self  to  investigate.  Everybody  knows 
that  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  after  crossing 
the  desert  with  Stewart’s  column,  went 
up  the  Nile  to  Kartoum  in  the  hope  of 
finding  Gordon  still  in  possession  of  the 
city,  and  that  he  only  reached  to  find  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  Upon  these 
facts  a  charge  has  now  been  made 
against  him  to  this  effect,  that  his  object 
w’as,  or  should  have  been,  to  relieve 
Gordon  and  save  the  city,  and  that  these 
ends  would  have  been  fulfilled  had  he 
not  unnecessarily  delayed  to  begin  his 
voyage.  He  is,  in  fact,  accused  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  Gordon  and  the  fall 
of  Kartoum,  by  want  of  due  prompti¬ 
tude.  This  we  propose  to  inquire  into, 
and  we  will  begin  with  a  plain  statement 
of  the  course  of  events  as  set  forth 
chiefly  in  papers  first  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  we  do  this  from  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  an  officer  still  absent  on 
service,  and  unable  to  enter  on  his  own 
defence. 

On  the  1 8th  January,  Sir  Herbert  Stew¬ 
art,  after  his  first  action  at  Abu  Klea, 


followed  by  a  halt  for  the  night  at  the 
wells,  resumed  his  movement  toward 
the  Nile.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
when  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
the  river,  his  advance  was  opposed  by 
the  enemy  in  considerable  numbers, 
whose  sharpshooters  caused  several 
casualties  in  our  force,  besides  mortally 
wounding  its  commander.  The  com¬ 
mand  thereupon  devolved  upon  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  R.E.  Sir  Charles 
proceeded  immediately  to  strengthen 
the  position  in  which  the  force  was  at 
the  time,  constructed  some  field-works 
under  a  heavy  fire,  left  his  hospital, 
stores,  and  other  impedimenta  there  with 
a  garrison  to  defend  them,  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  troops  marched  for  the  Nile. 
On  the  way  he  fought  a  gallant  action 
with  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  completely  defeated  and  drove  off — 
not  without  fresh  losses  to  his  own  force 
— and  then  marched  to  the  Nile,  and 
bivouacked  on  its  bank.  Next  day,  the 
20th,  he  placed  a  village  near  the  spot  in 
a  condition  of  defence,  and  left  a  small 
garrison  to  hold  it,  w’hile  the  troops 
marched  back  to  the  position  of  the  day 
before,  and  brought  away  the  wounded 
and  roost  of  the  stores  ;  not  all,  how¬ 
ever — and  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  re¬ 
mainder,  protected  by  one  of  the  small 
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works  he  had  thrown  up,  till  next  day. 
That  day,  the  21st,  several  events  oc¬ 
curred.  He  made  a  reconnaissance 
in  force  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Metammeh,  and  found  it  strongly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy,  who  had  placed  it  in 
a  state  of  defence,  with  loopholed  walls, 
and  three  guns  in  position.  During  the 
reconnaissance  four  of  Gordon’s  Egyp¬ 
tian  steamers  appeared,  and  landed  men 
and  guns  to  take  part  in  the  operation. 
And  the  remainder  of  the  stores  left  in 
the  desert  were  brought  in,  and  the  force 
being  now  completely  assembled,  the 
camp  was  moved  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  the  village  he  had  previously 
occupied  was  held  as  a  fortified  outpost. 

Here  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that 
Wilson,  hitherto  in  a  quite  irresponsible 
position  with  reference  to  the  troops, 
had  now  suddenly  to  provide  not  only 
for  his  mission  to  Kartoum,  but  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  force,  in  most  haras¬ 
sing  circumstances. 

News  now  began  to  come  in  persist¬ 
ently  of  the  approach  of  bodies  of  the 
enemy  from  both  sides,  down  the  Nile 
from  the  side  of  Kartoum,  and  up  the 
Nile  from  the  side  of  Berber.  There¬ 
fore,  on  the  2 2d,  Wilson,  taking  three 
of  the  newly-arrived  steamers  and  two 
companies  of  infantry,  went  down  the 
river  to  Shendy,  reconnoitred  the  bank, 
satisfied  himself  that  the  enemy  was  not 
approaching  on  that  side,  and  returned 
to  his  camp  the  same  day,  and  handing 
over  the  command  to  Colonel  Boscawen, 
prepared  to  proceed  himself  to  Kartoum, 
sending  off  the  same  day  a  despatch  to 
Lord  Wolseley  informing  him  of  the 
particulars  just  narrated. 

Now  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
of  the  View  which  Lord  Wolseley  took 
of  Wilson’s  mission  to  Kartoum,  for  he 
describes  it  himself  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  from  Korti  on  the  29th  Janu¬ 
ary,  forwarding  the  preceding  despatch 
to  Wilson.  He  says — 

“  I  am  now  also  enabled  to  communicate  by 
steamer  direct  with  Genera!  Gordon  in  Kar¬ 
toum,  and  thus  to  raise  the  veil  which  has  so 
long  bung  round  (hat  city,  preventing  one  from 
ascertaining  its  real  condition,  or  from  com¬ 
municating  my  plan  to  the  gallant  and  heroic 
soldier  who  has  so  long  and  so  nobly  defended 
it  under  most  adverse  and  extremely  trying 
conditions.” 

Here  then  we  have  the  most  authen¬ 
tic  account  possible  (subsequently,  as 


we  shall  see,  confirmed  from  the  same 
source)  of  what  it  was  that  Wilson  was 
expected  to  do.  He  was  to  open  commu¬ 
nications  with  General  Gordon  in  order 
that  he  might  become  acquainted  with 
Wolseley' s  plan,  and  be  able  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  its  accomplishment.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
Wilson  understood  his  mission  in  the 
same  sense,  for  on  the  8th  January  he 
thus  wrote  home  : — 

“  I  start  to-day  with  Stewart’s  force  to  seize 
Metammeh,  and  then  I  am  to  run  the  blockade 
and  to  go  into  Kartoum  to  communicate  with 
Gordon,  and  find  out  the  real  state  of  affairs.  .  . 
I  am  in  capital  spirits  at  the  prospect  before 
me,  and  hope  I  shall  be  successful.  After  all, 
I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to  see  Gordon.  I  am 
to  come  back  again  at  once  to  report  k>  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  shall  have  a  long  ride  here  again 
if  be  has  not  come  on  before  1  return.” 

When  the  steamers  came  down,  they 
brought  with  them  the  last  volume  of 
Gordon’s  diary  (which  it  is  not  likely 
that  Wilson,  occupied  as  he  was,  had 
time  to  read),  and  also  a  letter  from 
Gordon  suggesting  certain  changes  as 
expedient  in  the  manning  of  the  vessels. 
Fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
despatch,  Wilson  had,  notwithstanding 
his  many  anxieties  about  his  little 
force,  decided  on  leaving  it  in  its  most 
precarious  situation  ;  and  although  he 
himself,  its  commander,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  safety,  and  though  it  was 
still  threatened  with  attack,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  started  at  8  a.m.  on  the  24th  on  his 
mission  to  communicate  with  Gordon. 
He  had  done  all  he  could  for  his  troops 
by  rendering  their  position  defensible 
and  by  reconnoitring  the  neighborhood  ; 
and  leaving  two  steamers  under  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
fence,  he  took  two  others  for  his  voyage, 
on  board  of  which  were  some  officers, 
20  British  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  and  180  Arabs.  The  following  in¬ 
cident,  under  the  date  of  this  same  day, 
the  24th,  he  thus  records  ; — 

“  When  near  Sheikeih  1  saw  on  the  left  bank, 
in  the  distance,  a  portion  of  the  force  under 
Feki  Mustafa,  which  we  had  heard  on  the  2ist 
was  marching  on  Metammeh.  I  ascertained 
afterwards  that  this  force,  about  3000  men,  had 
halted  on  receiving  news  of  the  battle  of  Me¬ 
tammeh,  and  then  retired  to  the  position  at  Wad 
Habeshi,  where  we  met  it  on  our  return.” 

Navigation  is  not  possible  on  the  Nile 
in  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  their 
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progress  was  between  dawn  and  sunset. 
On  the  27th  “  a  man  shouted  out  from 
the  left  bank  that  a  camel*man  had  just 
passed  with  the  news  that  Kartoum  had 
fallen,  and  that  General  Gordon  had 
been  killed and  "  on  the  28th,  a 
Shagiyeh  on  the  right  bank  informed  us 
that  Kartoum  had  fallen  two  days  pre¬ 
viously,  and  that  Gordon  had  been  kill¬ 
ed."  This  same  morning  the  steamers 
were  fired  on  from  Halfiyeh,  an  Arab 
village  and  fort  below  Kartoum,  with 
four  guns  and  rifles.  Next,  two  guns  on 
the  right  bank  ^opened  on  the  steamers, 
and  a  heavy  rifle  fire  from  both  banks, 
sustained  tilt  the  vessels  came  within 
range  ot  the  guns  of  Omdurman. 

Here  we  will  interrupt  the  diary  of 
events  to  describe  the  features  of  the 
Nile  near  Kartoum,  which  become  now 
of  importance.  Kartoum  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  ;  the  White  Nile 
flows  past  west  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
two  join  about  two  or  three  miles  below. 
The  Blue  Nile,  branching  at  Kartoum, 
forms  the  island  of  Tuti,'  one  end  of 
which  is  only  separated  from  Kartoum 
by  the  branch  of  the  stream  ;  the  other 
end  is  nearly  opposite  the  junction  of 
the  two  Niles,  and  also  nearly  opposite 
Omdurman.  This  last  place  is  a  fort, 
with  works  extending  down  to  the 
stream,  on  the  west  bank  ;  it  had  been 
held  by  Gordon’s  troops  up  to  the  14th 
December,  but  was  closely  invested 
by  the  Mahdi,  so  that  Gordon  could 
only  communicate  with  it  by  telegraph, 
and  the  Arabs  had  established  guns  on 
the  river  bank  there  which  shelled  every 
vessel  that  ran  down.  Gordon  had  for 
long  been  in  great  anxiety  about  Omdur¬ 
man,  and  it  became  known  to  W'ilson 
about  the  time  he  reached  Gubat  that 
the  Mahdi  had  captured  it.  This  of 
itself  made  a  great  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Gordon,  and  entailed  a  vastly 
increased  risk  on  vessels  attempting  to 
reach  him. 

Wilson’s  steamers  finally  reached  the 
junction  of  the  two  Niles,  and  were  be¬ 
tween  Omdurman  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Tuti  Island  on  the  other.  Kartoum 
commands*  this  low  flat  island  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  were  on  it,  almost 
of  itself  implied  the  fall  of  the  city. 
What  followed  is  thus  described  in 
Wilson’s  report : — 

“  When  abreast  of  Tuti  Island,  which  we 


expected  to  find  in  General  Gordon’s  posses¬ 
sion,  we  were  received  by  a  sharp  musketry- 
fire  at  from  75  to  200  yards’  range  ;  three  or 
four  guns,  of  which  one  was  certainly  a  Krupp, 
opened  upon  us  from  the  upper  end  of  Tuti  or 
from  Kartoum,  two  guns  from  the  fort  at  Om¬ 
durman,  and  a  well  sustained  rifle-fire  from  the 
left  bank. 

“  On  reaching  the  point  marked  A  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  map,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Kartoum  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life  to 
attempt  to  land  or  try  to  force  a  passage  to 
the  town  itself.  1  therefore  ordered  the  Bor- 
dein  to  turn  and  run  down  the  river  full  speed. 
The  Tala  Hawiyeh,  which  had  grounded  for  a 
few  minutes  near  the  upper  end  of  Tuti  Island, 
followed,  and  the  steamers  drew  up  for  the 
night  near  Tamanieb.  Here  I  sent  out  two 
messengers — one  to  go  to  Kartoum  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  General  Gordon,  the  other  to  collect 
information.  The  latter,  on  his  return,  stated 
that  he  had  met  a  Jaalin  Arab,  who  told  him 
that  Kartoum  had  fallen  on  the  night  of  the 
26th,  through  the  treachery  of  Farag  Pasha  and 
the  Madir  of  the  town,  and  that  General  Gor¬ 
don  was  dead.  He  also  said  that  on  the  27th 
the  Mahdi  had  entered  Kartoum,  prayed  in  the 
principal  mosque,  and  then  retired  to  Omdur¬ 
man,  leaving  the  town  to  three  days’  pillage. 

“  The  reasons  which  led  me  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Kartoum  had  fallen,  were — the  heavy 
fire  brought  to  bear  upon  us  from  Tuti  Island  ; 
the  absence  of  any  fire  from  Kartoum  in  our 
support ;  the  fact  that  no  Egyptian  flag  was 
dying  from  any  place  in  or  near  the  town, 
though  Government  and  other  houses  were 
plainly  visible  ;  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  dervishes  with  their  banners  on  the  sand- 
spit  B  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of  General 
Gordon's  troop  boats  and  nuggers  were  lying 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Nile  under 
Ondurman  Fort.” 

On  the  29th  one  of  the  steamers  ran 
on  a  rock  and  foundered.  Everything 
was  taken  on  board  the  other,  which 
continued  the  descent  of  the  river  till, 
on  the  31st,  within  about  30  to  40  miles 
of  the  camp  at  Gubat,  and  a  little  above 
a  fortified  post  of  the  enemy,  iheTeraain- 
ing  steamer  grounded,  and  was  beached 
on  a  small  island,  where  everything  was 
landed.  At  dark.  Lieutenant  Stuart- 
Wortley,  of  Wilson’s  staff,  started  for 
Gubat  with  information  of  the  situation 
and  a  request  for  assistance.  He  left  in 
a  small  boat,  and  running  past  the  bat¬ 
tery,  reached  Gubat  early  next  morning. 
Here  he  gave  his  report  of  the  events  he 
had  witnessed  to  the  officer  command¬ 
ing,  who  forwarded  it  with  a  letter  of 
his  own  to  Lord  Wolseley  the  same  day 
(ist  Feb.).  Lord  Wolseley,  in  his  de¬ 
spatch  to  Lord  Hartington,  dated  9th 
Feb.,  conveying  the  information  of  the 
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fall  of  Kartoum,  says  :  “  Lieutenant  Stu¬ 
art- Wortley’s  report,  which  is  amongst 
the  enclosures  of  this  despatch,  de¬ 
scribes  the  attempt  made  by  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  to  reach  Kartoum 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  loith 
General  Gordon."  (I'his  is  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  nature  of  Wilson’s  mission 
which  we  before  alluded  to.)  And  in 
the  same  despatch,  Lord  Wolseley  says 
that  if  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Kartoum 
be  true,  “  the  mission  of  this  force, 
which  was  the  relief  of  Kartoum,  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  strength  and  com¬ 
position  of  this  little  army  was  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  relief,  not  the  siege  and 
capture,  of  Kartoum.”  (The  italics  are 
ours.) 

Wilson  remained  on  the  island  till 
the  3d  February,  when,  just  as  he  was 
preparing  to  make  his  way  down  the 
right  bank.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in 
the  Safieh  came  to  the  rescue,  and  after 
a  fight  with  the  enemy’s  battery,  in 
which  Wilson  took  part  with  his  one  gun 
and  his  riflemen  from  the  opposite  bank, 
all  were  embarked,  and  reached  Gubat 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th.  Wilson  then 
started  for  Korti,  and  was  there  on  or 
before  the  nth,  for  his  report  is  dated 
from  that  place  on  that  day. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  have  seen,  there 
was  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
Wilson's  mission.  But  it  had  now  be¬ 
come  deeply  impressed  on  Lord  Wolse- 
ley’s  mind  that  the  costly,  lavishly  sup¬ 
plied  expedition,  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  had  been  so  pointedly 
invited,  was  a  lamentable  failure.  His 
meditations  on  this  subject  seem  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  idea  that  the  catas¬ 
trophe  might  be  imputable  to  Wilson’s 
stay  at  Gubat  ;  for  in  his  next  despatch, 
dated  15th  February,  forwarding  Wil¬ 
son’s  report  of  thei  ith,  Wolseley  says  : — 

“  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a 
report  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson  of  his  endeavor 
to  reach  Kartoum  in  a  steamer  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  General  Gordon.  At¬ 
tached  to  this  report  is  an  interesting  diary  of 
events,  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson’s  proceedings 
upon  that  occasion. 

“  It  is  sad  to  think  of  how  nearly  averted 
was  the  fall  of  Kartoum,  and  how  short  was 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  death  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon  and  the  arrival  of  those  steamers 
whose  appearance  before  Kartoum  with  a  few 
British  soldiers  on  board  would,  he  said,  en¬ 
sure  his  safety  and  that  of  the  city  also. 

**  This  opinion  so  expressed  by  General  Gor- 
Nkw  Series.— Voi..  XLIL,  No.  2 


don,  and  other  evidence  lately  obtained,  leave 
little  doubt  that  had  Sir  C.  Wilson’s  steamers, 
with  the  small  detachment  of  British  soldiers 
they  carried,  reached  Kartoum  on  the  25th  in¬ 
stead  of  the  2Sth  January,  the  place  would  not 
have  been  surrendered. 

“  In  justice  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whom 
I  hare  the  honor  to  command,  I  feel  bound  to 
add  that  it  was  not  through  any  lack  of  zeal 
or  want  of  energy  on  their  part  that  these 
steamers  only  reached  Kartoum  two  days  af¬ 
ter  it  had  fallen.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  all  ranks  worked  as  hard  as  human 
beings  could,  hoping  to  render  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  assistance  to  their  heroic  comrade  who 
was  besieged  in  Kartoum.” 

Alongside  these  passages,  implying 
such  a  heavy  charge  against  Wilson,  we 
will  place  some  others  from  the  end  of 
Gordon’s  diary,  and,  therefore,  contain¬ 
ing  the  last  of  his  recorded  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Halfiyeh  is  an  Arab  village 
and  fort  on  the  right  (east)  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  8  to  10  miles  below  Kar¬ 
toum,  and  Wilson’s  steamers  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  heavy  fire  from  it  in  running 
past.  Under  date  of  the  28th  November 
Gordon’s  diary  says — 

“  If  the  steamers  do  come  up,  and  have  not 
the  sense  to  stop  at  Halfiyeh,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  warn  them  by  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the 
Arabs  at  Omburman.  The  danger  is  at  thjs 
point.  [This  is  where  VV’jlson  stopped.]  The 
proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  clear  Halfiyeh 
camp  of  the  Arabs  before  coming  up  here. 
You  would  then  communicate  with  Kartoum 
by  land,  and  avoid  having  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  Arab  guns  in  penny  steamers.”  . 

And  on  the  14th  December,  when  he 
wrote  the  last  words  of  the  Diary  which 
has  reached  us,  he  says — 

”  If  I  were  in  command  of  the  two  hundred 
men  of  the  expeditionary  force  which  are  all 
that  are  necessary  for  the  movement,  I  should 
stop  just  below  Halfiyeh,  and  attack  the  .Arabs 
at  that  place  before  I  came  on  here  to  Kartoum. 

I  should  then  communicate  with  the  North 
Fort  [an  outwork  of  Kartoum  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Blue  Nile],  and  act  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.” 

Such  was  Gordon’s  plan  for  the  action 
of  the  expeditionary  force  for  his  re¬ 
lief.  It  is  entirely  contradictory  of  the 
opinions  which  Lord  Wolseley  attributes 
to  him.  It  does  not  relate  at  all  to  the 
attempt  to  communicate  with  him,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  and  which  was 
Lord  Wolseley’s  alone.  Whether  Wil¬ 
son  knew  of  these  opinions  of  Gordon  is 
doubtful  :  if  he  did,  he  could  not  have 
acted  on  them,  his  force  on  the  Nile 
being  already  dangerously  weak.  It  is 
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impossible  for  us  to  reconcile,  or  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile,  Lord  Wolseley’s 
version  of  Gordon’s  opinions  with  Gor¬ 
don’s  own. 

As  to  the  supposition,  “  had  Sir  C. 
Wilson’s  steamers  reached  Kartoum  on 
the  25th  instead  of  the  28th  January,” 
what  possible  object  can  be  gained  by 
stating  it,  when  we  know  that  the 
steamers  were  not  reported  by  Lord  C. 
Beresford  as  repaired  and  ready  for  a 
fresh  start  till  3  p.  m.  on  the  2  2d,  as 
testified  by  Lord  Hartington  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  April 
last  ? — and  on  that  day  they  were  used 
for  the  most  necessary  trip  down  the 
river.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
that  they  could  reach  Kartoum  on  the 
25th  ;  and  the  imputation  on  Wilson 
conveyed  by  the  passage  is,  in  any  case, 
w'ithout  foundation.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  here  Lord  Wolseley  is  taking  abso¬ 
lutely  new  ground  ;  for,  having  sent  Wil¬ 
son  to  communicate  with  Gordon,  he  is 
here  implying  that  his  duty  was  to  relieve 
him. 

At  this  time  the  Government  seems  to 
have  become  alive  to  the  careful  avoid¬ 
ance  by  T.ord  Wolseley  of  all  approval 
of  Wilson  :  not  one  word  of  commenda- 
tion|had  he  given  to  the  victor  of  Gubat, 
— a  fact  which  had  been  noticed  early  in 
February  in  the  London  press.  On  the 
nth  February  Lord  Hartington  tele¬ 
graphs  to  Lord  Wolseley  :  “  Express 
warm  recognition  of  Government  of 
brilliant  services  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
and  satisfaction  at  the  gallant  rescue  of 
his  party.”  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  this  telegram  is  omitted  from  the 
published  Parliamentary  papers.  More 
than  a  month  later,  Wilson  seems  to 
have  been  called  on  for  a  statement  of 
the  occupation  of  the  interval  between 
his  arrival  on  the  Nile  and  his  departure 
for  Kartoum.  Accordingly,  on  the  23d 
March  he  wrote  the  report  which,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  a  question.  Lord  Hartington,  on 
15th  May,  said  should  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  which  is  now  before  us.  In 
it  Wilson  sets  forth  the  situation  of  his 
force  on  the  21st,  when  the  steamers 
reached  him.  It  had  been  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  heavy  losses  of  the  17th  and 
19th  :  it  was  to  be  further  diminished 
by  the  return  of  the  convoy  and  escort 
to  Gakdul,  and  it  was  hampered  by 
the  large  number  of  wounded.  The 


men,  too,  we  know  from  other  sources, 
were  quite  exhausted  with  the  fighting 
and  want  of  sleep — horses  and  camels 
were  knocked  up.  And  besides  the 
presence  of  the  enemy’s  garrison  in 
Metammeh,  there  were  rumors  of  hostile 
forces  advancing  on  both  sides.  He 
had,  therefore,  urgently  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  his  camp.  This  anxious 
condition  of  affairs  continued  up  to  the 
afternoon  of  the  22d,  when  the  steamers 
were  repaired  and  ready.  “  The  only 
day,”  says  Wilson,  “  that  might  have 
been  saved  was  the  2 2d,  as  the  recon- 
noissance  showed  that  the  force  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Berber  direc¬ 
tion.”  He  means  that  it  might  have 
been  saved  had  he  known  the  real  state 
of  the  case  ;  but  he  did  not  know  it, 
and  it  was  most  necessary  to  ascertain 
it.  There  remains  the  23d.  Of  this 
day  he  says  — 

“  General  Gordon  in  a  most  characteristic 
letter,  addressed  to  tne  Chief  of  the  Staff  or  to 
the  Officer  Commanding  the  British  advanced 
guard,  insisted  strongly  on  our  talcing  actual 
command  of  the  steamers,  and  removing  from 
them  all  Pashas,  Beys,  and  men  of  Turk,  or 
Egyptian,  origin.  He  wrote  in  strong  terms 
of  the  uselessness  of  these  men  in  action,  and 
begged  that,  if  the  boats  were  nut  manned  by 
British  sailors,  they  should  be  sent  back  to 
him  with  none  but  Soudanese  crews  and  sol¬ 
diers.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
steamers  should  be  manned  by  the  Naval  Brig¬ 
ade,  but  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  in  hos¬ 
pital,  unable  to  walk,  and  all  Ihe  other  officers 
of  the  Brigade,  and  several  of  the  best  petty 
officers  and  men,  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
original  plan  ;  and  though  Lord  Charles  Beres¬ 
ford,  in  the  most  gallant  way,  offered  to  ac¬ 
company  me,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  deprive  the 
force  of  the  only  naval  officer  with  it,  especial¬ 
ly  as  the  steamers  left  behind  might  be  called 
upion  at  any  time  to  take  part  in  active  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  enemy.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  select  Soudanese  officers,  crews, 
and  soldiers  from  the  four  ships,  and  to  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  the  two  steamers  going  to  Kartoum. 
This  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  delay  on  the 
23d.” 

Now,  even  supposing  that  a  few  hours 
of  daylight  could  have  been  saved  on 
the  23d — and  we  do  not  know  that  they 
could  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  gather  from 
the  report  that  they  could  not — yet,  even 
then,  the  steamers  could  not  have 
reached  Kartoum  till  late  on  the  27th, 
the  day  after  the  fall  of  the  place.  The 
point  is  therefore  of  absolutely  no  im¬ 
portance  to  the  issue.  Unless  Wilson 
had  left  his  exhausted  force  unfortified 
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and  exposed  to  attack,  and  had  em¬ 
barked  in  steamers  unprepared  for  the 
voyage,  which  Gordon  held  to  be  so 
perilous,  he  could  not  have  reached 
Kartouro  even  on  the  26th.  It  appears 
only  an  absurdity,  but  a  mischievous 
absurdity,  to  charge  a  man  who  had 
done  so  much  in  such  harassing  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  not  doing  more.  To 
our  mind  he  needed  no  defence,  and 
ought  not  to  have  undergone  the  impu¬ 
tation  implied  in  the  demand  for  expla¬ 
nation. 

This  report  was  sent  home  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  with  a  letter  from  himself, 
which  we  here  give  entire. 

Cairo,  12/A  April  1885. 

“  My  Lord,- -I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a 
letter  from  Colonel  .Sir  C.  Wilson,  R.E.,  giv¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  the  departure 
of  the  steamers  from  Gubat. 

“  1  do  not  propose  to  add  any  remarks  of 
my  own  to  this  letter.  The  reasons  given  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  must  speak  for  themselves. 
— I  have,  tVc.,  Wolseley,  General. 

‘‘  Th*  Right  Hon. 

Marquis  ok  Hartisgtos,  M.P.” 

Now  this  is  a  letter  which  maybe  read 
in  two  ways.  Had  Lord  Wolseley  made 
previous  mention  of  SirC.  Wilson’s  con¬ 
duct  with  approval,  it  might  mean  that 
it  was  obviously  and  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  But  it  must  be  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  not  only  with  careful  avoidance  of 
approval,  but  of  what  is  implied  in  Lord 
Wolseley’ s  despatch  of  the  15th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  must  be  read  as  declining  to 
say  a  word  which  might  tend  to  absolve 
Wilson, 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  whole 
theory  that  Gordon’s  rescue  was  possi¬ 
ble,  even  by  Wolseley’s  whole  force,  had 
it  reached  the  Nile  before  Wilson’s 
scanty  column  got  there,  rests  upon 
nothing  but  wild  assumption.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  we  doubt  not,  that 
put  forth  as  his  opinion  by  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  i8th 
May.  He  said  : — 

“  The  noble  earl  said  it  did  not  signify  what 
the  cause  was  that  took  us  to  the  Soudan.  I 
am  bound  to  say  it  signifies  very  much.  It  was, 
if  possible,  to  save  General  Gordon.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  a  question  of  time — that  is  pure¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  believe  that  treachery 
would  have  had  effect  at  whatever  time  the  re¬ 
lief  expedition  might  have  arrived.” 

So  say  we,  and  we  will  give  a  reason 
for  the  belief  which  Lord  Granville 
would  naturally  abstain  from.  The 


Mahdi  (as  will  be  found,  we  believe,  in 
Gordon’s  diary)  knew  of  our  declared 
intention  to  abandon  the  Soudan  after 
the  rescue  of  Gordon.  He  had  means 
of  constantly  communicating  with  the 
troops  in  Kartoum.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  argue  with  them  in  this  cogent  fash¬ 
ion  :  “  The  English  are  coming  to  take 
away  Gordon,  and  will  then  quit  the 
Soudan.  The  defence  of  the  place 
depends  upon  Gordon.  Without  him 
and  without  the  English,  you  cannot 
keep  me  out.  If  I  capture  the  place  by 
force,  I  will  kill  every  man.  But  if  you 
agree  to  admit  me  when  I  shall  desire  it, 
I  will  spare  you  and  take  you  into  my 
service.”  It  is  no  wonder  that  these 
poor  Egyptians,  who  owed  no  fealty  to 
us,  or  even  to  Gordon,  if  he  should  de¬ 
part  and  leave  them,  took  this  proposal 
into  serious  consideration,  and  that 
some  at  least  were  ready  to  accept  the 
conditions.  And  as  to  the  time,  the 
Mahdi  desired  to  defer  the  surrender  till 
some  of  our  troops  should  be  lured  to 
cross  the  desert,  when  he  hoped  to 
destroy  them— a  result  nearly  accom¬ 
plished.  The  city,  with  Gordon  in  it, 
was  used  as  a  bait.  What  finally 
decided  him  was  the  arrival  of  our  troops 
on  the  Nile.  For  all  he  knew,  we  might 
advance  in  force  to  raise  the  siege — and 
thereupon  he  put  his  foot  down. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
that  the  vague  charges  against  him  have 
been  brought  to  a  head  in  a  cruel  and 
unwarrantable  attack  published  in  a 
monthly  periodical.  A  Mr.  Williams, 
the  correspondent  with  Stewart’s  column 
of  the  ”  Daily  Chronicle,”  has  written  a 
paper  ascribing  to  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
the  whole  blame  for  the  failure  to  rescue 
Gordon,  in  language  so  injurious  that 
nobody  can  suppose  it  to  be  inspired 
only  by  a  desire  to  impart  unbiassed 
facts.  All  delays  that  took  place  in  re¬ 
solving  on  the  expedition,  in  starting  it, 
and  in  conducting  it,  so  far  as  it  went, 
are  as  nothing  (according  to  this  writer) 
compared  with  the  space  of  two  days 
between  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamers  at  Gubat  and  Wilson’s  depart¬ 
ure  in  them  for  Kartoum.  The  most 
offensive  charge?  are  made  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  conduct  both  at  Gubat  and 
in  sight  of  Kartoum.  But  this  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams  is  actually  the  same  person  who  has 
already  written  accounts  of  the  expedi. 
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tion  to  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,”  speaking 
of  the  object  of  his  spite  in  very  differ¬ 
ent  terms.  Thus,  he  said  in  that  paper 
of  January  29th:  “Sir  C.  VVilson  was 
now  in  command,  cool,  collected,  meet¬ 
ing  each  move  of  the  enemy,  noting  weak 
points.  ...  A  commander  of  weaker 
fibre  might  well  have  hesitated,  but  not 
so  Colonel  Wilson,  who  did  not  fear  to 
realise  that  the  risk  must  be  taken.  ”  Will 
it  be  believed  that  he  now  writes  in  the 
periodical  :  ”  A  soldier  should  not  have 
hesitated  ;  Sir  Charles  Wilson  hesitated”  ! 
Again,  he  said  in  the  “  Daily  Chronicle” 
of  February  12  :  ”  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
.  .  .  with  that  boldness  and  resolution 
which  characterised  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Gubat”  ;  but  now  in  the  peri¬ 
odical  :  ”  If  I  differ  from  this,  it  is  only 
in  wondering  if  he  had  any  nerve  to  lose. 
Lieutenant  Stuart- Wortley’s  diary,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  ”  London  Gazette,”  says  : 


“January  24. — Left,  Metammeh  at  8  a.m. 
in  steamers.”  Mr.  Williams  says  :  “  It 
was  high  noon  on  Saturday  the  24th  be¬ 
fore  he  went.”  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  this  distasteful  subject  further. 
No  one  who  has  read  what  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  will  think  the  attack  worthy  of  the 
slightest  credit,  and  its  readers  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  us  that  nothing 
but  the  competition  for  notoriety  could 
have  induced  a  f>eriodical  which  valued 
its  own  self-respect  to  be  made  the  vehi¬ 
cle  of  such  aspersions  on  a  brave  and 
devoted  officer. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  in¬ 
duce  any  reader,  even  if  prejudiced  on 
the  other  side,  to  pause  before  imputing 
any  failure  to  perform  his  duty  to  an  of¬ 
ficer  whose  devotion  to  Gordon  was  well 
known,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  his  behalf. — Black- 
wootf  s  Magazine. 
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A  STONE  lying  on  the  beach  does  not 
show  any  tendency  to  grow  bigger,  or  to 
divide  up  into  two  smaller  pebbles,  each 
of  which,  after  growing  up  to  the  size  of 
the  original  stone,  again  subdivides  into 
similar  pairs  ad  infinitum.  A  piece  of 
dead  matter  of  any  sort  does  not  exhibit 
any  predilection  for  the  production  of 
other  like  bits  of  matter  out  of  its  own 
inert  substance.  But  a  living  plant 
or  animal  does  tend  to  reproduce  its 
like,  either  by  actual  fission  of  its  own 
body,  or  by  production  of  smaller  bodies 
(call  them  germs  if  you  will),  which 
unite  with  like  germs  produced  by  kin¬ 
dred  organisms,  to  form  a  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  individual — a  seed  or  egg.  This 
peculiarity  of  living  beings  is  perhaps  at 
bottom  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  all  life  ;  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  ask 
ourselves  definitely  the  essential  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Why  do  plants  and  animals  re¬ 
produce  at  all  ?” 

Put  in  this  form,  the  problem  is  to 
some  extent  a  new  one.  Already  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  asked  and  answered 
the  questions,  ”  When  does  gamogenesis 
occur?”  and  “  Why  does  gamogenesis 
occur?” — in  other  words,  why  does 


there  exist  such  a  thing  as  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sexes  ?  But  perhaps  nobody  has 
ever  yet  definitely  posited  the  prior 
question,  "  Why  does  genesis  itself  in 
any  form  occur?” — in  other  words, 
why  is  there  such  a  thing  as  reproduc¬ 
tion  at  all  ?  Quite  recently,  however,  a 
minute  and  rigorous  critic,  Mr.  Malcolm 
Guthrie,  has  called  upon  evolutionary 
biologists  to  begin  their  exposition  by 
dealing  with  this  preliminary  difficulty. 
It  may  seem  to  many  evolutionists  that 
such  a  demand  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
one  ;  and  some  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  at  issue  ought  surely  by  this 
time  to  be  made.  An  answer,  indeed, 
is  all  the  more  desirable  because  the 
matter  is  fundamental  :  upon  the  right 
comprehension  of  the  physical  necessity 
or  a  priori  certitude  of  genesis  in  its 
simplest  form,  hang  all  the  later  and 
dependent  propositions  of  biological 
science. 

The  answer  to  be  tentatively  given 
here  is  simply  this  :  genesis  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  chlorophyll.  Now  chloro¬ 
phyll,  as  everybody  knows,  and  as  its 
name  proclaims,  is  merely  the  green 
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coloring  matter  of  leaves  ;  and  it  may 
seem  strange  to  many,  even  among  those 
fjfmiliar  with  scientific  modes  of  thought, 
to  be  told  that  genesis,  a  feature  com¬ 
mon  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  alike, 
is  the  result  of  a  purely  vegetal  princi¬ 
ple.*  But  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
that  this  vegetal  principle  really  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  life,  and  that 
without  it  life  in  any  form  would  be  sim¬ 
ply  impossible.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  majority  of  progressive  scientific 
biologists  have  interested  themselves 
rather  in  zoology  than  in  botany,  and 
that  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
plant  in  the  biological  scheme  has  thus 
been  often  overlooked,  or  at  least  only 
grudgingly  and  implicitly  acknowledged. 
It  might  fairly  be  said,  however,  that 
the  true  “  physical  basis  of  life”  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  protoplasm  in  general 
(as  Professor  Huxley  has  put  it),  but  is 
rather  that  particular  modification  of 
protoplasm  which  we  know  as  chloro¬ 
phyll. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  chlorophyll,  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  general  phenomena  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  let  us  begin  by  consider¬ 
ing  briefly  wherein  organisms  generally 
differ  most  from  the  inorganic  bodies 
about  them.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
organic  chemistry  is  the  chemistry  of 
the  carbon-compounds  :  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  truer,  cosmically  speaking,  to 
say  that  it  is  the  chemistry  of  energetic 
compounds.  The  mass  of  the  materials 
forming  the  earth’s  surface  —  rocks, 
clays,  water,  and  so  forth — are  in  a  state 
of  chemical  stability  :  for  the  most  part, 
their  chemical  affinities  are  fully  satu¬ 
rated  ;  they  are  combinations  of  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  firmest  and  closest  union  ; 
they  possess  little  or  no  potential  en¬ 
ergy  ;  to  use  the  somewhat  crude  but 
unavoidable  slang  of  modern  physics, 
no  ”  work”  can  begot  out  of  them.  In 
contradistinction  to  these  inert  and  gen¬ 
erally  motionless  bodies,  organic  beings 
have  this  point  in  common,  that  they 
are  all  highly  energetic  :  they  contain 
large  quantities  of  energy,  sometimes 
potential  or  latent,  sometimes  kinetic  or 
active.  Many  of  them,  which  we  call 
animals,  may  be  seen  as  visibly  moving 

*To  appease  the  exacting  scientific  critic,  it 
may  be  added  that  chlorophyll  is  found  in  a 
very  few  small  animals. 


masses  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  these 
possess  also  internal  organic  movements, 
such  as  circulation,  respiration,  and  so 
forth,  besides  being  store-houses  of 
molecular  motion  or  heat  to  a  marked 
degree.  Others,  known  for  the  most  part 
as  plants,  do  not  usually  move  in  the 
mass  ;  but  they  likewise  possess  internal 
organic  movements  of  growth  and  circu¬ 
lation,  and  they  sometimes  even  display 
considerable  visible  activity,  as  in  the 
sensitive  plant,  or  in  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  flowers.  All  organisms  alike, 
however,  can  be  burnt,  and  thus  exhibit 
their  possession  of  potential  energy  to  a 
very  high  extent :  for  combustion  really 
means  combination  with  oxygen,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  liberation  of  previously 
potential  energy  in  an  active  form  as 
heat  and  light.  Almost  all  the  fuels  em¬ 
ployed  by  man  for  heating  and  lighting 
are  of  organic  origin  ;  either  animal,  as 
tallow,  whale-oil,  lard  ;  or  vegetal,  as 
wood,  coal,  wax,  petroleum. 

If  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  left 
wholly  to  itself,  without  receiving  light 
and  heat  from  the  sun,  it  would  consist 
entirely  of  the  stable  chemical  com¬ 
pounds — water  (in  the  form  of  ice), 
stone,  clay,  and  so  forth.  There  would 
be  no  life,  no  movement,  no  change,  or 
wind,  or  current  upon  its  face.  Its 
chemistry  and  its  physics  would  all,  so 
to  speak,  be  statical.  But  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  falling  on  these  inert  and  com¬ 
pound  bodies,  set  up  in  them  certain 
visible  and  invisible  movements.  The 
sunlight  makes  the  ice  for  the  most  part 
into  water  ;  it  causes  the  winds  which 
agitate  the  sea  ;  it  produces  the  evapo¬ 
ration  that  results  in  rain,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  motion  of  brooks  and 
rivers.  But  besides  these  larger  and 
purely  physical  effects,  it  produces  cer¬ 
tain  more  intimate  and  chemical  effects, 
which  we  know  as  the  phenomena  of 
vegetal  and  animal  life.  The  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  its  operations  consists  of  the 
water  on  the  surface  and  the  carbonic 
acid  (let  us  retain  familiar  names)  in  the 
air.  These  are  both  tolerably  stable 
and  fully  saturated  compounds.  But 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  upon  them, 
in  the  presence  of  the  green  parts  of 
plants,  dissociate  to  some  extent  the 
hydrogen  and  the  carbon  from  the 
oxygen  with  which  they  were  combined, 
and  store  them  up  in  relatively  free  and 
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energetic  forms.  The  bodies  which  re¬ 
sult  from  these  operations  are  no  longer 
stable  and  inert ;  they  have  imbibed  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  sunlight,  and  have 
made  it  potential  ;  they  have  stored  it 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  their  own  substance. 
Instead  of  free  working  energy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  compound  whose  ele¬ 
ments  are  locked  up  in  the  closest  em¬ 
brace  on  the  other,  we  have  now  two 
sets  of  free  elements,  hydrogen  or  car¬ 
bon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oxygen 
on  the  other,  whose  freedom  or  separa¬ 
tion  represents  the  energy  that  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  act  of  disassociation.  A 
piece  of  wood,  a  lump  of  coal,  an  oily 
nut  or  seed,  each  consists  in  the  main 
of  a  visible  mass  of  such  hydro-carbons, 
possessing  potential  energy  in  virtue  of 
their  separation  from  the  oxygen  around 

them,  and  ready  to  yield  it  up  again 
in  the  kinetic  form,  as  heat  and  light, 
whether  we  induce  their  reunion  with 
oxygen  by  simply  applying  a  match  or  a 
piece  of  tinder. 

Familiar  as  these  facts  sound  to  the 
scientific  ear,  it  is  yet  necessary  to  reca¬ 
pitulate  them  here  from  this  special  point 
of  view,  in  order  to  place  the  reader  at 
the  requisite  standpoint  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  genesis  about  to  be 
propounded.  Regarded  in  this  light, 

then,  a  plant  is  essentially  an  accumu¬ 
lator  and  storer  of  energy  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  plant  which  is  functionally  a  plant 
is  such  ;  for  we  shall  see  hereafter  thit 
some  few  plants  are,  from  the  practical 
or  physical  point  of  view,  functionally 
animals.  The  business  of  the  plant  in 
the  cosmical  economy  is  to  receive  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  its  green  portions  ;  to 
let  them  dissolve  for  it  the  union  sub¬ 
sisting  between  oxygen  and  carbon  in 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  ;  to  turn 
loose  the  liberated  oxygen  into  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  to  store  up  the  free 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  relatively  loose 
unions  as  hydro-carbons  (or  rather 
carbo-hydrates)  in  its  own  tissues. 
These  hydro-carbons  are  then  visible 
masses  of  matter  possessing  potential 
energy,  which  they  may  yield  up  in  per¬ 
forming  other  functions  of  the  plant 
itself  ;  or  in  feeding  an  animal ;  or  as 
being  burnt  as  fuel  in  a  human  stove. 
In  any  case,  they  will  combine  at  last 
with  the  oxygen  they  once  cast  off,  and 
in  so  doing  will  yield  up  just  as  much 
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kinetic  energy  as  they  absorbed  from  the 
sunlight  in  their  first  production. 

The  function  of  an  animal,  on  the 
other  hand  (as  well  as  of  quasi-animal 
plants  like  the  fungi),  is  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  animal  is  an  expender,  not 
an  accumulator,  of  energy.  It  takes  the 
potentially  energetic  materials  laid  by 
in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  either  directly 
if  it  is  a  herbivore,  or  indirectly,  if  it  is 
a  carnivore  devouring  herbivores  ;  and 
it  recombines  these  materials  with  oxy¬ 
gen  in  its  own  body,  thereby  obtaining 
warmth  and  motion.  It  is,  if  we  may 
be  metaphorical,  a  sort  of  natural  steam- 
engine,  sloWly  burning  up  vegetable 
products  within  its  living  furnace,  and 
getting  out  of  them  the  kinetic  energy 
which  it  expends  in  the  movements  of 
its  parts  or  of  its  limbs.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  plants  are  prior  to 
animals  in  the  order  of  nature.  Given 
a  world  of  solid  rock,  water,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  beaten  upon  by  solar  rays, 
and  an  animal  if  placed  there  would  die 
out ;  put  a  plant  there,  and  it  would 
live  and  propagate.  The  world  must  be 
peopled  with  plants  before  animals  can 
begin  to  exist.  And  from  this  we  can 
readily  see  the  primordial  importance  of 
chlorophyll. 

For  without  chlorophyll  there  would 
be  no  life.  The  solar  rays,  falling  upon 
carbonic  acid  and  water  alone,  do  not 
set  up  any  chemical  action  at  all  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  falling  upon 
these  bodies  in  the  presence  of  chloro¬ 
phyll,  they  set  up  the  chemical  dissocia¬ 
tions  which  result  in  the  production 
of  more  relatively  free  hydro-carbons, 
which  are  the  raw  materials  of  all  organ¬ 
ic  compounds.  Chlorophyll,  it  is  true, 
is  not  in  itself  a  simple  hydro-carbon  ; 
it  is  a  protoplasmic  body  of  highly  com¬ 
plex  structure,  whose  chemistry,  even  as 
now  imperfectly  understood,  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  be  gone  into  here.  But  it 
differs  from  all  other  organic  bodies  as 
this,  that  it,  and  it  alone,  can,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  produce  new 
organisable  matter.  It  is  a  physical 
property  of  chlorophyll,  when  sunlight 
falls  upon  it,  that  it  dissociates  carbon 
from  oxygen,  and  builds  it  up  with  the 
hydrogen  of  water  into  hydro-carbons 
These  hydro-carbons  can  again  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  manufacture  fresh  chlorophyll 
and  other  protoplasmic  bodies,  by  the 
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addition  of  nitrogen  and  some  other 
elements.  We  may  therefore  say  that 
chlorophyll  possesses  the  unique  power, 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  of  lay¬ 
ing  by  fresh  material  which  is  capable  of 
being  transformed  into  itself.  In  other 
words,  it  assimilates.  This  power  makes 
it  really  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  life, 
and  gives  it  its  essential  importance  in 
the  biological  theory  of  genesis. 

For.  given  a  stone  or  a  drop  of  water, 
that  stone  or  that  drop  does  not  tend  to 
make  new  stones  and  new  drops  to 
develop  around  it.  True,  it  may  be¬ 
come  the  nucleus  of  crystallisation  in 
the  one  case,  or  the  centre  of  condensa¬ 
tion  in  the  other,  as  actually  happens 
with  growing  crystals  or  with  gathering 
clouds  ;  but  these  instances  are  not  real¬ 
ly  analogous,  as  they  seem  fallaciously 
to  be.  to  that  of  the  chlorophyll  grain. 
For  in  the  one  set  of  phenomena,  the 
crystal  and  the  water  really  pre-exist  as 
such  in  the  surrounding  medium  ;  they 
are  only  deposited  anew  in  a  fiesh  situ¬ 
ation  ;  but  in  the  other  set  of  phenom¬ 
ena,  the  new  material  exists  at  first  as 
carbonic  acid  and  water  ;  its  oxygen  is 
rejected  ;  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
separated  ;  and  it  is  then  worked  up 
with  other  elements  from  elsewhere  into 
the  form  of  more  protoplasm,  which  in 
the  sunlight  once  more  develops  more 
chlorophyll.  In  short,  it  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  chlorophyll,  under  sunlight, 
ultimately  to  develop  more  of  itself.  And 
it  develops  more  of  itself  essentially  by 
absorbing  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  sun¬ 
light  and  rendering  it  potential  in  the  re¬ 
sulting  chemical  bodies. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  property 
which  forms  the  basis  or  radical  idea  of 
genesis  ;  here  we  have  a  body  which 
does  not  remain  stationary  in  quantity, 
but  which  increases  by  assimilating  fresh 
material  to  itself  from  without.  Given 
this  physical  property,  and  the  rudest 
type  of  genesis  by  fission  is  already 
practically  attained.  For  you  start,  to 
put  it  roughly,  with  a  drop  of  protoplasm 
containing  chlorophyll-bodies.  These 
chlorophyll-bodies,  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight,  produce  hydro-carbons, 
which  again  are  worked  up  within  the 
drop  into  more  protoplasm  and  more 
chlorophyll-bodies.  When  the  drop  is 
twice  as  big  as  it  was  originally  its 
cohesion  is  overcome,  and  it  separates 


into  two  drops.  Each  such  drop  then 
goes  on  assimilating  more  material,  and 
again  subdividing  into  two  more  drops. 
And  so  you  have  set  up  a  continuous 
dichotomous  type  of  genesis  by  fission, 
which  is  actually  realised  almost  in 
this  form  among  the  very  lowest  order 
of  plants  (Thallophytes),  such  as  the 
Chroococcaceae,  whose  mode  of  repro¬ 
duction  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
any  work  on  physiological  botany.  Of 
course,  this  rough  sketch  is  strictly 
diagrammatic  in  character  ;  it  omits  all 
details  and  fixes  itself  only  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  facts  of  the  process  ;  and  it  assumes 
that  fission  will  take  place  in  the  mass 
when  it  attains  a  certain  size  ;  but  it 
will  serve  at  least  to  show  that  genesis 
in  its  simplest  and  most  fundamental 
form  contains  no  mysteries  or  hyper¬ 
physical  element — that  it  is  strictly  an¬ 
alogous  to  all  other  ordinary  physical 
phenomena  elsewhere.  The  only  new 
factor  really  imported  into  the  complex 
chemistry  of  life,  in  this  its  most  primi¬ 
tive  form,  is  the  factor  of  absorbed 
potential  energy  (which,  of  course,  is 
common  enough  in  many  artificial  chemi¬ 
cal  products). 

\V  here  the  first  grain  of  chlorophyll 
came  from  we  do  not  know.  How  it 
was  originally  produced  we  cannot  tell. 
Perhaps  some  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  crust  of  a  cooling  planet, 
now  unattainable,  may  somehow  have 
given  it  birth.  Perhaps,  if  we  wish  to 
call  in  the  supernatural  (and  we  have  a 
good  opportunity  for  doing  so,  here  on 
the  unknown  borderland),  it  may  have 
been  specially  endowed  with  its  exist¬ 
ing  properties  by  the  fiat  of  a  Creator  ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  fiat  does  not 
seem  one  whit  more  necessary  or  less 
necessary  for  those  particular  properties 
than  for  all  the  other  properties  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  general.  Perhaps,  and  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary  this  is  as  good 
a  guess  as  the  others,  it  may  have 
dropped  down  upon  us,  as  Sir  William 
Thomson  suggests,  from  a  prior  world  ; 
though  how’  it  got  there  would  be  just 
an  equal  mystery,  itself  demanding  a 
similar  solution.  Perhaps  even,  it  may 
go  on  being  spontaneously  produced  by 
the  action  of  sunlight  on  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  present  day.  But,  however 
this  may  be — and  the  question  is  really 
no  more  important  than  the  question  as 
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to  the  origin  of  any  other  chemical  com¬ 
pound  whatsoever — we  do  knowr  now 
that  the  real  original  living  thing  must 
have  been  a  mass  of  protoplasm  con¬ 
taining  chlorophyll.  It  could  not  have 
been  an  animal,  for  an  animal  means 
a  destroyer  or  user-up  of  materials 
already  produced  by  the  chlorophyll  of 
plants.  It  could  not  have  been  a  fungus 
of  any  sort,  or  a  saprophyte,  for  those 
are  plants  indeed  in  structural  relation¬ 
ship,  but  essentially  animals  in  actual 
function  ;  their  life,  like  the  life  of  the 
animal,  consists  entirely  in  using  up  the 
energetic  materials  already  stored  up  by 
other  plants.  One  might  as  well  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  earliest  living  creature  was 
a  lion,  which  lives  by  eating  pre-existent 
herbivorous  animals,  which  again  live  by 
eating  pre-existent  green  plants.  All 
animals  and  all  fungi  or  quasi-fungi  pre¬ 
suppose  the  existence  of  vegetal  life,  and 
especially  of  chlorophyll.  It  was  chloro¬ 
phyll  that  laid  up  the  energetic  materials 
on  which  they  subsist.  Carbonic  acid 
and  water  will  not  do  by  themselves  ; 
they  are  the  waste  products.  Sunlight 
falling  upon  these  will  not  do  by  itself ; 
it  is  the  instrument  merely.  But  these 
three,  together  with  chlorophyll,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  raw  material  of  life  ;  and  the 
vegetal  cell  will  work  it  up  into  proto¬ 
plasmic  bodies  within  its  own  substance. 
And  herein  lies  the  fatal  flaw  of  all  such 
investigations  into  “  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration”  as  Dr.  Bastian's.  Even  if  it 
could  be  .shown  that  living  organisms 
sprang  up  spontaneously  at  the  present 
day  in  decoctions  of  turnip  or  in  beef- 
tea  (which  has  never  been  shown),  we 
should  be  no  nearer  the  beginnings  of 
life  than  ever.  For  the  organisms  said 
to  be  so  produced  are  all  such  as  Bac¬ 
teria,  small  rod-like  creatures  of  the 
fungus  sort,  containing  no  chlorophyll, 
and  living  on  the  turnip-soup  or  the 
beef-tea  exactly  as  w'e  do.  If  in  a  world 
containing  oceans  of  ready  made  beef- 
tea  a  number  of  Bacteria  were  produced, 
they  w'ould  promptly  begin  to  swim 
about  in  it,  reproduce  their  kind  in 
enormous  quantities,  eat  it  all  up,  and 
then  die  out  forever.  But  what  we  want 
is  an  organism  which,  set  down  in  a 
world  containing  no  beef-tea,  but  filled 
in  its  stead  with  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
will  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.  And  no  organism  that  we 


know  of  could  do  this,  unless  it  con¬ 
tained  chlorophyll  ;  whereas,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  chlorophyll,  it  must,  by  virtue 
of  its  physical  properties,  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  sunlight,  water,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  (with  a  little  nitrogen,  Ikc.) 
were  duly  supplied  to  it. 

Waiving  the  question,  then,  as  to  how 
the  earliest  grain  of  chlorophyll  began 
to  be,  we  see  that  if  one  such  chlorophyll 
grain  be  once  granted,  with  its  physical 
properties  such  as  they  are  known  to  be, 
genesis  in  its  most  primitive  form  fol¬ 
lows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now,  the 
very  simplest  type  of  Thallophytcs  are 
known  as  the  Protophytes  (it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  our  inquiry  leads  us  mostly 
into  the  very  dregs  of  vegetal  life,  whose 
mere  names  nobody  knows  ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  helped),  and  these  Protophytes, 
or  some  of  them,  exhibit  to  us  a  system 
of  genesis  almost  in  this  ideally  simple 
form.  In  the  very  earliest  of  these  tiny 
organisms,  such  as  some  Chroococcacea.*, 
Oscillatoriea;,  and  others,  each  plant 
consists  of  a  single  cell,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm,  contain¬ 
ing  chlorophyll-bodies,  and  surrounded 
by  a  more  or  less  jelly-like  wall.  This 
wall  is  "secreted”  by  the  protoplasm 
from  its  own  substance  ;  in  other  words, 
each  cell  is  first  produced  by  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  only,  and  then  proceeds  to 
cover  itself  with  an  outside  film,  much 
as  porridge  does  in  a  basin  as  it  grows 
cold.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  one  ac¬ 
tion  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  other  ; 
but  both  are  |>resumably  due  alike  to 
simply  physical  causes.  At  a  certain 
point  of  growth,  when  the  cell  or  plant 
has  stored  up  a  given  quantity  of 
material  like  itself,  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight,  it  divides  in  two,  each  part 
being  naturally  exactly  similar.  The 
tw'o  halves  of  the  divided  mother-cell 
next  increase  until  they  attain  its  size, 
and  then  they  divide  again.  And  so  on 
aJ  infinitum.  Here  it  is  clear  that  gen¬ 
esis  really  consists  in  the  production  by 
one  cell  of  two  cells  exactly  like  itself  ; 
and  the  principle  of  heredity  is  thus 
seen  in  its  origin  to  be  simply  identity  of 
substance  and  structure. 

If  the  new  cells  float  freely  about  in 
their  medium,  each  one  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  separate  organism  ;  but  if  they 
cling  together  in  rows  like  beads  in  a 
necklace,  they  form  the  first  sort  of 
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compound  organism,  such  as  some  wav¬ 
ing  hair-like  algse  ;  and  if  they  cling  to¬ 
gether  on  all  sides,  they  form  a  primi¬ 
tive  leaf  or  frond. 

Many  plants  which  rise  higher  in  the 
scale  than  these,  nevertheless  often  re¬ 
cur  to  the  same  primitive  form  of  gene¬ 
sis  by  simple  fission  of  a  single  cell. 
For  example,  the  well-known  red  snow 
plant  is  now  considered  to  be,  most 
probably,  a  mere  abortive  stage  in  the 
development  of  some  higher  alga  :  but 
it  very  well  illustrates  the  nature  of  this 
primitive  genetic  type.  A  single  small 
mass  of  protoplasm,  containing  chloro¬ 
phyll-bodies,  falls  on  the  surface  of 
newly  fallen  snow,  under  the  sunlight. 
The  bit  of  protoplasm  is  itself,  in  all 
probabilitv,  derived  from  a  higher  plant, 
with  a  different  mode  of  reproduction  ; 
but  here  it  has  none  of  the  favorable 
conditions  for  its  own  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  while  it  has  all  those  required  for 
this  simplest  plane  of  vegetal  life.  It 
has  water,  carbonic  acid,  sunlight.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  begins  at  once  to  integrate 
fresh  matter  from  without  under  the 
solar  influence  ;  and  as  it  does  so,  it 
breaks  up  again  and  again  into  small 
bodies,  each  of  which  in  turn  becomes 
the  mother  of  others,  until  the  whole 
surface  of  the  snow  is  covered  with  a 
perfect  sheet  of  linv  red  plantlets. 

We  thus  see  the  <1  priori  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  reproduction  in  all 
bodies  containing  chlorophyll.  But  we 
do  not  yet  see  the  necessity  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  bodies  which  do  not  contain 
it.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  principle  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion. 

Clearly,  this  principle  follows  of  ne¬ 
cessity  from  the  general  properties  of 
chlorophyll.  For,  given  chlorophyll, 
and  therefore  given  reproduction  in  its 
simplest  form,  variation  and  survival  of 
the  fittest  are  necessary  consequences. 
Unless  we  suppose  all  the  cholorophyll 
containing  organisms  to  be  circum¬ 
stanced  exactly  alike  (which  is  practically 
impossible),  we  must  allow  that  greater  or 
less  differences  will  arise’ between  them, 
through  the  action  of  their  unlike  envi¬ 
ronment,  exactly  as  happens  with  stones 
or  other  inorganic  bodies.  But  since 
chlorophyll  tends  to  build  up  more 
chlorophyll  like  itself,  and  to  split  up  into 
new  bodies,  it  must  also  happen  that 


such  slightly  differentiated  bodies  will 
alscr  tend  to  split  up  into  similarly 
differentiated  bodies — in  other  words, 
to  reproduce  their  like.  Heredity  of 
acquired  traits  in  its  simplest  form  thus 
amounts  to  no  more  than  identity  of 
constitution  between  the  two  parts  of 
a  divided  and  altered  whole.  Again, 
those  masses  of  chlorophyll  which  are 
best  conditioned  for  receiving  and  as¬ 
similating  sunlight  will  reproduce  the 
most,  while  those  which  are  worst  con¬ 
ditioned  will  reproduce  the  least  or  not 
at  all.  Every  variation  which  tends 
towards  better  adaptation  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  will  thus  be  favored,  and  will  be¬ 
come  hereditary  ;  every  adverse  varia¬ 
tion  will  be  weeded  out.  It  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  here  to  state  this  connexion  very 
briefly  :  but  whoever  takes  the  trouble 
to  work  it  out  in  his  own  mind  will 
easily  see  that  all  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory 
of  natural  selection  flows  necessarily 
from  the  fundamental  attributes  of 
chlorophyll, the  existence  of  variety 
or  diversity  in  the  inorganic  environ¬ 
ment. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  clear  that 
higher  developments  of  heredity  will 
soon  be  rendered  possible.  For  if  any 
chlorophyll  containing  organism  is  so 
situated  that  it  happens  to  split  up,  say, 
into  several  small  pores  or  eggs,  instead 
of  into  two  similar  bodies,  and  if  these 
spores  or  eggs  happen  to  show  any  slight 
betterness  of  adaptation  in  any  way,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  will  reproduce  more 
often  and  more  securely  than  other 
organisms,  or,  to  use  the  familiar  phrase, 
they  will  survive  in  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
that  we  can  trace  many  such  higher 
developments.  Starting  from  organisms 
which  merely  split  up  into  two,  we  go 
on  to  organisms  in  which  a  single  mother- 
cell  divides  into  several  cells,  and  to 
others  in  which  the  cells  so  produced 
possess  certain  definite  organs,  enabling 
them  the  more  easily  to  fix  themselves 
in  suitable  situations.  In  fact,  among 
the  bodies  containing  chlorophyll,  we 
can  pass  upward  from  the  very  simplest 
types,  in  which  reproduction  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  mere  division,  to  those  very  devel¬ 
oped  types  in  which  reproduction  takes 
place  by  means  of  a  highly  complex  seed, 
such  as  that  of  a  pea  or  a  hazel-nut. 

Most  of  these  gradations  can  be  suffi- 
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ciently  accounted  for  by  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  alone — that  is  to  say 
by  the  reproduction  of  the  most  adapted 
variations  :  but  there  is  one  other  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  rather  one  variety  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  must  be  briefly  touched 
upon  here,  in  order  to  render  compre¬ 
hensible  its  application  to  the  case  of 
the  more  familiar  animals.  This  is  the 
origin  of  sex — a  question  to  which  I 
hope  hereafter  to  recur  at  greater  detail 
in  this  Magazine,  but  which  I  cannot 
wholly  pass  over  here,  though  it  can 
only  now  be  treated  in  the  briefest  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  certain  that  all  organisms  and 
all  cells  tend,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  to  lose  their  plastic  or  reproduc¬ 
tive  power.  They  seem  to  settle  down 
into  a  less  active  and  more  quiescent 
state,  after  which  they  do  not  so  readily 
undergo  any  change  or  produce  any 
fresh  units.  But  some  organic  cells, 
when  they  have  reached  this  state,  pass 
through  a  process  known  as  rejuvenes¬ 
cence  which  enables  them  to  begin  over 
again  their  cycle  of  existence.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  certain  algae,  reproduction 
takes  place  in  the  following  manner  : 
After  the  plant  has  produced  a  number 
of  cells,  arranged  one  after  another  in 
long  hair-like  rows,  its  growing  power 
or  vigor  seems  to  be  used  up,  and  it 
reaches  a  period  of  considerable  quies¬ 
cence.  Then,  in  some  of  these  cells,  the 
protoplasm  and  chlorophyll  bodies  at 
last  contract,  and  protrude  through  an 
opening  in  the  cell-wall.  Next,  they 
pass  the  opening  and  quit  the  cell  alto¬ 
gether,  forming  what  is  known  as  a 
swarm-cell,  without  any  cell-wall,  which 
floats  freely  in  the  water.  After  a 
short  time,  this  swarm-cell  fixes  itself  at 
rest,  what  was  before  its  side  now  be¬ 
coming  its  root  (to  use  a  popular  term)  ; 
and  it  then  begins  to  grow  vigorously 
into  a  fresh  plant,  first  secreting  a  fresh 
cell-wall,  and  then  producing  new  cells 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  acting  on 
its  chlorophyll.  In  this  case,  we  have  a 
very  advanced  type  of  a  sexual  reproduc¬ 
tion,  almost  foreshadowing  sexuality  : 
for  here  the  change  of  attitude,  and  the 
casting  off  of  the  slough  or  cell-wall, 
seems  to  give  the  protoplasm  and  chloro¬ 
phyll  new  life,  by  permitting  them  to  as¬ 
sume  the  plasticity  which  they  had  tem¬ 
porarily  lost  in  the  act  of  definite  organ¬ 
isation. 


True  sexuality  essentially  differs  from 
this  in  one  fact  :  the  organism  has  here 
acquired  so  fixed  and  statical  a  habit 
that  plasticity  can  only  be  restored  (as 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  points  out)  by 
interaction  with  another  organism.  For 
example,  certain  algae  reproduce  by  what 
is  known  as  conjugation  :  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  long  hair-like  filaments 
which  form  the  plant  have  reached  their 
period  of  maturity,  they  happen  to  ap¬ 
proach  one  another  in  the  water,  and  a 
union  takes  place  by  the  outgrowth  of  a 
passage  between  two  of  their  opposite 
cells.  The  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll 
of  one  cell  collect,  and  pass  over  through 
the  passage  thus  formed  in  the  cell-wall 
into  the  other.  Then  a  sort  of  stir  or 
ferment  is  set  up  by  this  infusion  of 
fresh  blood,  and  the  previously  quies¬ 
cent  cell-contents  break  up  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  spores,  from  each  of  which 
a  new  individual  is  produced. 

Such  a  case  shows  us  sexuality  in  its 
very  simplest  mode,  ^r  here  the  two 
cells  which  unite  to  form  the  spores  do 
not  visibly  differ  from  one  another — 
there  is  no  differentiation  of  reproduc¬ 
tive  cells  into  male  and  female.  In  cer¬ 
tain  higher  algae,  however,  we  get  such 
a  bisexual  differentiation.  Smaller  cells 
known  as  antheridia  inject  their  contents 
into  larger  cells  known  as  oogonia,  and 
set  up  in  them  the  reproductive  process. 
The  pollen-grains  and  ovules  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  show  us  the  differentiation  in 
its  highest  vegetal  form.  Infinite  as  are 
the  gradations  by  which  we  reach  these 
upper  levels  of  plant  life,  it  will  yet  be 
obvious  to  anyone  familiar  with  evolu¬ 
tionary  modes  of  thought,  that  they  can 
all  be  logically  deduced  from  the  know-n 
primitive  properties  of  chlorophyll,  plus 
natural  selection  acting  upon  varieties 
produced  by  differences  of  environment. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  genesis 
and  heredity  in  animals,  where  chloro¬ 
phyll  is  not  present  ?  To  answer  this 
final  question,  we  must  consider  in  what 
manner  the  first  animal  probably  came 
to  exist.  In  many  cases,  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  spores  cast  off  by  plants  possess 
organs  of  motion.  They  swim  about 
freely  in  water  by  means  of  little  vibra- 
tile  hairs,  which  they  have,  of  course,  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  natural  selection  of  favor¬ 
able  variations.  In  some  instances  such 
spores  come  to  rest  finally,  and  grow 
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out,  by  multiplication  of  cells,  into  fixed 
and  sessile  plants  ;  in  other  instances, 
they  continue  motile  throughout  their 
whole  existence,  but  show  their  essen¬ 
tially  vegetal  nature  by  their  possession 
of  active  chloroph)ll.  In  their  young 
state,  however,  these  ])lants  do  not  fun¬ 
damentally  differ  from  animals.  They 
possess  a  certain  fixed  store  of  potential 
energy,  which  they  use  up  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  their  vibratile  hairs  ;  and  so 
long  as  they  continue  in  this  state  they 
inhale  oxygen  from  the  water,  give  out 
carbonic  acid,  and  are  in  fact  function¬ 
ally  animals.  Hut  sooner  or  later  they 
take  to  a  truly  vegetal  life,  by  assimilat¬ 
ing  hydro-carbons  from  the  surrounding 
medium,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight ; 
and  so  doing,  they  prove  their  right  to 
be  considered  as  genuine  ])lants. 

Now,  suppose  some  such  locomotive 
spores,  freely  floating  about  in  the 
water,  happen  by  some  chance  (such  as 
being  cast  in  a  dark  place)  not  to  use 
their  chlorophyll  or  to  develop  fresh 
chlorophyll,  what  will  occur  ?  Under 
certain  circumstances,  under  most  cir¬ 
cumstances  indeed,  they  will  simply  die. 
But  if  one  of  them  happens  to  come  into 
contact  with  another,  the  two  might  con¬ 
ceivably  coalesce.  This  coalescence 
would  increase  the  total  quantity  of 
energy-yielding  material  possessed  by 
the  joint  body,  and  the  length  of  time 
for  which  it  could  go  on  moving  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  for  fresh  sunlight 
would  be  correspondingly  increased. 
If,  again,  it  came  into  contact  with  still 
other  similar  germs,  or  with  germs  of 
a  different  description,  the  movement 
might  continue  indefinitely.  We  have 
only  to  suppose  this  coalescence  ren¬ 
dered  habitual,  and  we  have  at  once  the 
simplest  type  of  animal. 

At  first,  the  coalescence  thus  postu¬ 
lated  might  almost  be  mutual  :  just  as 
in  the  earliest  form  of  reproduction  by 
splitting,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is 
parent  and  which  is  offspring,  because 
both  are  halves  of  a  similar  whole,  so 
in  the  earliest  form  of  feeding  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  which  is  de- 
vourer  and  which  devoured,  because 
both  combine  to  form  a  single  whole. 
In  time,  however,  variation  aided  by 
natural  selection  produces  distinct  types, 
of  which  some  clearly  feed  upon  others. 
In  the  simplest  forms,  the  feeding  takes 


the  shape  of  a  mere  enveloping  of  the 
food-morsel  by  the  protoplasm  of  the 
devourer ;  digestion  and  assimilation 
are  carried  on  by  all  parts  of  the  homo¬ 
geneous  jelly-like  primitive  animal. 
With  higher  animals,  however,  under 
stress  of  natural  selection,  there  arises  a 
differentiation  of  parts  :  there  are  in¬ 
teguments,  and  these  integuments  as¬ 
sume  the  character  of  outer  and  inner  ; 
there  is  a  digestive  sac  or  cavity,  there 
is  a  mouth,  there  is  a  vent,  there  are 
subsidiary  organs  of  secretion,  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  circulation,  there  is  a  complex 
locomotive  apparatus.  But  in  every 
case  all  the  energy  expended  by  the 
animal  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  starches  and  other  fuels  or  food¬ 
stuffs  laid  up  beforehand  by  the  chloro¬ 
phyll  of  the  plant. 

That  such  is  actually  the  origin  of 
animal  organisms,  we  do  not  of  course 
know  with  certainty.  But  that  they  may 
most  probably  have  arisen  in  some  such 
way  is  rendered  highly  credible  by  the 
analogous  case  of  fungi.  It  is  now  cer¬ 
tain  that  fungi  are  not  a  separate  class  of 
plants,  but  that  they  are  members  of 
very  distinct  classes  and  families,  resem¬ 
bling  one  another  only  in  their  quasi- 
animal  mode  of  life.  In  fact  there  is  no 
group  of  the  lowest  order  of  plants — the 
Thallophytes — among  which  fungi  do 
not  occur.  Now,  these  fungi  are  really 
plants  which  have  lost  their  habit  of 
producing  chlorophyll,  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  instead  the  habit  of  assimilating 
and  using  up  energetic  materials  laid  up 
by  other  (chlorophyll-containing)  plants. 
It  is  obvious  that  life  may  be  carried  on 
by  such  means,  and  however  life  may  be 
carried  on,  something  is  sure  to  carry  it 
on,  because  variation  is  sure  to  hit  sooner 
or  later  in  its  blind  groping  upon  some 
accident  which  tells  in  that  (as  in  every) 
direction.  The  occurrence  of  fungi  in 
every  group  of  Thallophytes  clearly 
shows  that  the  habit  of  living  by  ex 
pending  energy  acquired  elsewhere,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  accumulating  energy  at  first 
hand,  has  been  assumed  by  certain  plant 
germs,  not  once  only,  but  many  thou¬ 
sand  times  over.  Parasitism  is  a  trick 
that  occurs  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  evolution.  Moreover,  what 
has  thus  happened  often  to  fungi  may 
have  happened  often  to  the  germs  or 
spores  which  developed  ultimately  into 
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animals  as  well  ;  for  there  is  really  no 
valid  line  to  be  drawn  between  a  floating 
fungus  and  an  animal.  A  mushrocm, 
indeed,  and  most  moulds,  are  immedi¬ 
ately  judged  to  be  vegetal  by  their  fixed 
and  rooted  position  (though  many  ani* 
mals  are  equally  rooted)  ;  but  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  such  small  locomotive 
or  floating  fungi  as  Bacterium.  Vibrio, 
or  yeast,  and  the  simpler  animals  is  a 
very  artificial  one. 

Why,  then,  does  genesis  occur  in  such 
animal  or  quasi-animal  forms  ?  Take  a 
yeast  cell,  placed  in  a  proper  solution — 
that  is  to  say  in  a  solution  full  of  energy- 
yielding  materials  laid  up  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  true  green  plants—  and  the 
answer  is  obvious.  The  cell  of  which 
the  very  simple  organism  is  composed 
drinks  in  organisable  material  from  the 
surrounding  liquid.  As  it  does  so,  it 
begins  to  bud  out  by  a  small  protuber¬ 
ance,  which  increases  rapidly  to  the  size 
of  the  mother-cell.  The  narrow  point 
of  union  then  gives  way,  and  instead  of 
one  we  have  two  cells.  Each  of  these, 
once  more,  forthwith  repeats  the  process 
until  the  whole  solution  is  one  mass  of 
yeast  cells.  As  each  is  necessarily  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  in  constitution  to  its  pred¬ 
ecessors,  they  must  all  resemble  their 
common  ancestor,  the  first  yeast  cell, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  happen  to 
be  modified  by  sjjecial  circumstances. 
The  cells  presumably  split  up  because 
they  have  grown  by  feeding  beyond  the 
size  at  which  stability  is  possible  for 
them.  -In  short,  the  root  principle  of 
heredity  is  given  by  the  fact  that  re¬ 
production  in  its  essence  is  division  of  a 
single  body  into  two  equal  and  similar 
halves  whenever  it  reaches  a  certain 
size.  The  offspring  resembles  the  parent, 
because  the  offspring  is  a  bit  of  the 
parent,  broken  off  from  it  to  lead  a 
separate  life.  Where  genesis  becomes 
sexual,  the  offspring  resembles  both 
parents,  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  parts 
derived  from  two  organisms,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  developing  afterwards  as  they  de¬ 
veloped. 

Higher  animals,  starting  with  this 
common  self-dividing  habit  of  all  proto¬ 
plasm,  have  gone  on  developing  under 
stress  of  natural  selection,  just  as  higher 
plants  have  done.  They  have  hit  out 
(independently,  it  would  seem)  the  de¬ 
vice  of  sexual  reproduction  ;  they  have 


acquired  advanced  organs  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  and  they  have  grown  into  a  vast 
variety  of  specialised  forms.  But  to  the 
last,  the  essence  of  reproduction  remains 
in  them  the  same  as  in  the  yeast  cell, 
and  differs  insomuch  from  that  of  the 
true  green  plants.  Denuded  of  accesso¬ 
ries,  the  two  types  are  these  :  plants  ac¬ 
cumulate  material  for  fresh  protoplasm 
by  means  of  their  chlorophyll,  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight  ;  and  this  manu¬ 
factured  protoplasm  becomes  the  germ  of 
new  plant  organisms.  Animals  accumu¬ 
late  material  for  fresh  protoplasm  by  in¬ 
tegrating  into  themselves  the  stores  laid 
up  by  plants,  and  this  stolen  protoplasm 
becomes  the  germ  of  new  animal  organ¬ 
isms.  Variation  under  the  influence  of 
the  environment  (in  accordance  with 
what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  “  the 
instability  of  the  homogeneous”)  aided 
by  natural  selection,  does  all  the 
rest. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  sketch  I  have 
intentionally  confined  myself  to  what  is 
most  fundamental  and  essential  in  the 
nature  of  genesis,  omitting  all  details  of 
mere  secondary  importance.  Especially 
have  I  touched  very  lightly  on  those 
later  stages  in  the  process  of  reproduc¬ 
tive  evolution  whose  philosophy  has 
already  been  fully  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  My 
object  has  been  simply  to  answer  the 
question,  “  Why  should  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  reproduction  in  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  at  all  ?” — not  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ”  Why  should  it  assume  such  and 
such  forms  in  such  and  such  particular 
definite  instances  ?'  *  1  have  tried  to  fill  up 
what  seems  to  me  a  lacuna  in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  system,  and  to  show  that  if  once 
we  recognise  the  physical  property  of 
chlorophyll  whereby  it  la>s  up  materials 
for  its  own  renewal  under  the  influence 
of  solar  energy,  all  the  rest  follows 
with  deductive  certainty  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Given  a  grain  of  chlorophyll  in 
a  planet  containing  water  and  carbon 
dioxide,  and  supplied  with  radiant  en¬ 
ergy,  and  a  world  of  plants  and  animals 
is  a  necessary  result.  The  chlorophyll 
so*  circumstanced  must  of  its  own  nature 
be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth.  Diffeientiations  must  needs 
arise  between  its  parts  from  time  to  time 
under  stress  of  divergent  circumstances. 
Natural  selection  must  weed  out  the 
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worse  of  these,  and  spare  the  better,  fungoid  habit,  out  of  which  the  animal 
And  amongst  the  better  must  almost  cer-  world  is  a  natural  evolutionary  product, 
tainly  be  some  which  have  acquired  the  — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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I. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  young 
American  named  Henry  Moulton  was 
walking  slowly  dow’n  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  He  nodded 
pleasantly  to  the  acquaintances  whom 
he  met,  but  he  was  absorbed  in  thought, 
for  he  had  come  to  a  turning  point  in 
his  life.  He  was  an  orphan,  with  no 
relations  in  the  world  but  the  family  of 
a  deceased  uncle  living  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  a 
widowed  aunt  who  had  taken  up  her 
residence  in  Paris  many  years  before, 
and  never  returned  to  her  native  land. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  very 
young  ;  he  had  no  brothers  or  sisters, 
and  his  father  had  brought  him  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  that  celebrated  epoch  the  ‘‘  fall 
of  '49  and  spring  of  ’50,”  w’hen  came 
the  great  army  of  gold-seekers,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  State. 
His  early  associations  in  this  new  region 
were  with  mining  camps  and  their  oc¬ 
cupants,  with  that  strange  population 
whose  virtues  and  vices  alike  have  been 
idealised  in  these  later  days.  His  father 
had  done  his  best — had  struggled  with 
hardships  and  disease,  and  finally  been 
laid  to  rest  by  his  “  pards”  in  an  ex¬ 
temporised  graveyard  in  the  foot-hills, 
within  a  rifle-shot  of  the  “gulch”  where 
he  had  toiled. 

He  had  left  little  to  his  son,  but  the 
latter  had  made  friends,  and  faced  fort¬ 
une  boldly  and  resolutely.  For  two 
years  before  this  story  opens  he  had 
been  employed  by  a  mercantile  firm  in 
San  F'rancisco,  and  only  this  very  morn¬ 
ing  was  he  told  that  a  new  opening  had 
been  found  for  him.  A  merchant  in 
China,  who  saw  and  liked  him  when-on 
a  late  Californian  visit,  had  written  to 
his  principals  to  send  him  on  to  Shang¬ 
hai  if  he  wished  to  go.  It  is  doubtless 
fortunate  for  those  who  contemplate  a 
long  exile  in  the  lands  “  East  of  the 


Cape”  that  the  glamor  of  the  Orient  is 
shed  in  fascinating  radiance  over  their 
future,  and  that  visions  of  fame  and  fort¬ 
une  occupy  their  minds.  Tell  them  of 
what  they  must  surely  face — of  hostile 
climate,  deadly  disease,  loneliness,  nos¬ 
talgia,  dearth  of  intellectual  resources — 
and  you  are  to  them  “  as  one  that 
dreameth.’  ’ 

Young  Moulton  felt  all  this  to  the 
fullest  extent.  As  he  walked  with  a 
light  step  along  the  busy  street,  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  his  imagination  travel¬ 
led  years  ahead.  He  saw  himself  a  rich, 
successful,  cultivated  man  of  the  world  ; 
returning  to  re-establish  his  family 
name  ;  courted,  honored,  distinguished. 
His  castle  in  the  air  had  attained  a  great 
height  when  he  reached  the  office  where 
he  was  employed,  and  the  kindly  greet¬ 
ing  of  his  principals  brought  him  back 
to  realities. 

"  Well,  Harry,”  said  the  senior,  “  I 
suppose  it  is  needless  to  ask  if  you  have 
decided  to  accept  this  offer  ?” 

“  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  refuse,” 
he  replied. 

”  No,  probably  not,”  said  the  mer¬ 
chant,  a  shrewd,  kindly  Californian. 
“  Nevertheless  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  Here  you  have  a  future  be¬ 
fore  you,  tolerably  sure,  if  not  brilliant. 
You  are  in  your  own  land  and  among 
friends.  When  you  leave  them  behind, 
you  tempt  fortune,  you  cast  adrift  from 
safe  moorings.  I  suppose  you  have 
thought  of  all  this  and  made  up  your 
mind,  so  I  will  only  say  that  wherever 
and  whatever  you  are,  you  have  our  best 
wishes  for  your  happiness  and  prosper- 

In  three  days  the  clipper  ship  “  Sword¬ 
fish”  sailed  from  San  Francisco.  Up 
to  the  time  the  pilot  left  her,  Moulton 
had  remained  in  the  exalted  state  of 
mind  into  which  the  offer  from  China 
had  thrown  him  ;  but  when  the  man  was 
shaking  hands,  just  after  sunset,  and  as 
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the  first  rays  hashed  out  from  the  light 
on  the  Farallones,  a  sudden  and  inex¬ 
plicable  misgiving  seized  him.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  he  had  made  a 
fatal  mistake  ;  that  the  path  before  him 
led  to  disaster  ;  that  he  should,  even  at 
that  late  moment,  abandon  his  plan  and 
return.  The  feeling  passed  away  in 
due  time,  but  it  often  recurred  to  him 
during  the  voyage  and  in  the  years 
which  followed.  Was  it  mere  impulse, 
or  a  foreboding  born  of  some  inward 
revelation  of  the  future  ?  We  shall  see. 

The  days,  one  like  the  other  on  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  passed  away,  and 
on  a  certain  morning,  coming  early  on 
deck,  Moulton  saw  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  clear  sea  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  muddy  water  sent  down  by  the 
great  Yang-tze-Kiang.  Another  day 
saw  him  installed  in  a  “  hong”  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  new  and  strange  sights 
and  scenes  of  the  Central  Flowery  Land. 

Henceforward  his  life  was  as  that  of 
other  ‘‘  sojourners”  (so  the  treaties  call 
them).  Pleasant  winters  and  hot  sum¬ 
mers  succeeded  one  another,  but  in  an 
exciting  and  engrossing  business  life, 
his  almanac  was  the  schedule  of  steam¬ 
ers’  departures,  and  no  one  looked 
farther  ahead  than  the  coming  “  mail- 
day.”  Promotion  followed  good  service, 
and  a  few  years  made  our  whilom  young¬ 
ster  a  man  of  some  mark  in  the  for¬ 
eign  community. 

At  last  a  letter  from  the  senior  partner 
of  the  house  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected — who  was  resident  in  Hong  Kong 
— summoned  him  to  the  latter  point,  in 
anticipation  of  a  new  and  important 
position.  His  passage  was  taken  in 
the  steamer  ”  Labourdonnais,”  of  the 
Compagnie  des  Messageries  Imperiales 
(not  Maritimes  as  in  these  republican 
days),  and  she  was  to  sail  at  daylight  on 
a  certain  morning  “  or  at  such  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  as  the  state  of  the  tides 
might  require.”  The  night  came,  and 
Moulton’s  farewell  dinner.  Again  his 
hand  was  shaken  by  warm  friends  and 
well-wishers  :  again  he  was  to  turn  his 
back  on  scenes  which  had  become  fa¬ 
miliar. 

He  was  not  to  make  the  voyage  alone. 
An  acquaintance  was  booked  for  Mar¬ 
seilles  by  the  steamer  with  which  the 
”  Labourdonnais”  was  to  connect  at 


Hong  Kong.  This  was  Mr.  Alfred  Sey¬ 
mour,  a  young  American  who  had  been 
travelling  in  the  East  and  passed  part  of 
the  winter  at  Shanghai.  He  was  a 
genial  and  accomplished  fellow,  and  had 
made  himself  very  popular  ;  and  he  and 
Moulton  had  become  great  friends. 
He  was  not  at  the  dinner,  but  had 
promised  to  be  on  board  late  in  the 
evening.  The  time  for  departure  had 
nearly  arrived,  when  the  inward  mail 
was  delivered  and  a  letter  handed  to 
Moulton  ;  one  of  those  thin  missives 
without  envelope,  which  were  common 
enough  in  those  days  of  high  ”  over¬ 
land  ”  postage.  As  he  opened  and  read 
it,  his  astonishment  was  overpowering. 
It  was  from  a  firm  of  lawyers  in  Boston, 
and  informed  him  that  the  aunt  whom 
he  had  never  seen  had  died  in  Paris,  and 
left  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  With 
legal  formality,  it  went  on  to  say  that 
his  cousin  from  Massachusetts,  Miss 
Alice  Webster,  was  with  their  aunt  in 
her  last  illness,  and  had  remained  with 
friends  at  a  certain  number  in  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  St.-Honore,  where  he 
would  find  her  on  his  arrival  ;  it  being 
presumed  that  he  would  leave  China  on 
receipt  of  the  information  thus  conveyed 
to  him. 

He  was  accustomed  both  to  think 
quickly  and  to  control  his  feelings.  A 
moment’s  reflection  showed  him  that  this 
startling  news  necessitated  no  immedi¬ 
ate  change  in  his  plans  ;  nor  need  he 
communicate  it  to  those  he  was  leaving. 
He  would  talk  it  over  with  Seymour  on 
the  trip  ;  so  he  folded  the  letter  up,  put 
it  in  his  pocket  and  made  ready  for  his 
departure.  A  number  of  friends  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  jetty  and  were 
going  off  with  him.  Just,  however,  as 
they  were  about  to  step  into  the  native 
boats  which  were  contending  for  their 
patronage,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given. 
As  in  those  curious  little  cosmopolitan 
”  settlements”  at  that  time,  an  alarm  of 
this  kind  was  a  call  to  all  able-bodied 
foreigners,  the  party  proposed  going  to 
the  fire  before  embarking.  Moulton 
demurred  ;  he  was  tired,  and  he  wished 
to  be  alone  and  collect  his  thoughts  ;  so 
the  hearty  farewells  were  said,  and  the 
others  ran  to  the  fire,  leaving  him  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  jetty,  in  the  cool  air  and 
under  the  bright  stars. 
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Miss  Alice  Webster  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  Ametican  girl.  Her  many 
graces  of  mind  and  body  would  have 
conquered  the  most  merciless  of  Trans- 
Atlantic  critics,  if  not  those  denation¬ 
alised  and  contemptible  scribes  who,  in 
these  later  days,  have  gained  a  fleeting 
notoriety  by  feeble  and  ignorant  de¬ 
preciation  of  their  own  country-women. 
She  had  lived  from  childhood  in  one  of 
the  hill-towns  of  New  England  ;  in  an 
old  colonial  house,  with  quaint  Dutch 
tiles  around  the  great  fireplaces,  and 
family  portraits  by  Stuart  on  the  walls. 
Every  influence  surrounding  her  had 
been  refined  and  generous,  and  she  had 
rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  She 
was  as  lovely,  too,  in  her  blonde  beauty, 
as  the  ancestress  whose  picture  hung 
in  the  library,  with  whom  the  officers  of 
Rochambeau’s  column  danced  at  New¬ 
port  in  Revolutionary  days,  and  of 
whose  charms  they  made  frequent  rec¬ 
ord  in  their  diaries.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  aunt  who  sent  for  her  to  come 
and  cheer  her  loneliness  in  Paris,  de¬ 
sired  to  keep  her  always  there,  and  that 
in  her  last  days  she  thanked  and  blessed 
her  for  the  sweet  solace  of  her  loving  care. 

Several  months  had  passed,  and  the 
young  girl  was  still  in  Paris,  with  some 
intimate  friends,  as  the  lawyer’s  letter 
had  told  Moulton.  Of  this  letter  she 
knew,  and  that  her  cousin  was  expected 
to  leave  China  and  come  to  Paris. 
Naturally  he  was  often  in  her  thoughts. 
She  had  never  seen  him,  indeed  had 
heard  but  little  about  him  ;  and  she 
found  herself  speculating  on  his  probable 
appearance.  What  would  he  be  like  ? 
A  Californian  who  had  lived  in  China 
was  quite  beyond  her  experience.  A 
cousin  of  hers  could  hardly  resemble  the 
only  man  from  San  Francisco  she  had 
ever  seen — a  whilom  rustic  who  had  re- 
tifrned  to  the  New  England  village  with 
little  gold  and  much  experience.  As  for 
China,  she  knew  but  one  person  who  had 
ever  been  there,  and  he  was  an  old,  old 
gentleman  from  Boston,  who  took  snuff, 
and  prosed  about  the  time  when  he  was 
supercargo  of  the  ship  “  Rainbow,” 
and  made  the  voyage  to  Canton  in 
ninety-three  days. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  window  and 
looking  at  the  people  passing  in  the 


street.  The  apartment  was  just  above 
the  entresol ;  and  furnished  with  much 
display  of  yellow  satin  and  gilding.  She 
wondered  how  it  would  strike  a  man 
who  had  perhaps  lived  in  such  queer 
little  houses  with  pointed  roofs  curled 
up  at  the  edges,  as  she  had  seen  in  rice- 
paper  pictures  or  on  ”  willow  pattern” 
plates.  A  ring  at  the  bell  interrupted 
her  meditations  :  the  servant  brought 
her  a  card  ;  it  bore  the  name  of  ”  Mr. 
Henry  Moulton.” 

With  a  little  beating  of  the  heart,  she 
bade  him  show  the  gentleman  in  —and 
he  came.  In  a  moment  she  was  shaking 
hands  with  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  with 
black  hair  and  long  moustache.  He 
had  the  easy  manners  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  he  was  plainly  delighted  to 
meet  her. 

The  situation  was  a  novel  one,  but 
not  in  the  least  disagreeable,  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  sat  there  in  her  black 
dress  ;  raising  her  eyes,  from  time  to 
time,  to  his  face.  Cousins  as  they  were, 
they  had  known  absolutely  nothing  of 
each  other.  Their  relationship  served 
simply  as  a  legitimate  foundation  for 
what  promised,  even  thus  early,  to  be  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  He  stayed  to  be 
presented  to  the  family  whose  guest  she 
was,  and  gladly  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dinner.  When  he  took  his  departure, 
late  in  the  evening.  Miss  Alice  said  to 
herself  that  he  was  a  cousin  thoroughly 
worth  having. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young 
people  saw  much  of  each  other  in  the 
days  which  followed.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  or,  as  thought  the  cau¬ 
tious  matron  under  whose  care  the  fair 
lady  was,  more  suitable.  If  cousinly 
affection  should  give  place  to  a  warmer 
feeling,  no  one  could  complain  :  and  it 
certainly  looked  very  much  like  it,  as 
days  became  weeks.  Of  course  no  dis¬ 
creet  scribe  could  portray  the  feelings  of 
a  young  girl,_,  except  as  suggested  by 
outward  signs  ;  but  she  certainly  seemed 
to  like  her  newly-found  cousin  very 
much.  If  there  was  the  least  little 
“  rift  in  the  lute,”  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  jarring  on  her  acute  sensitiveness  as 
to  truth  and  frankness,  of  his  somewhat 
easygoing  views  in  this  regard  ;  perhaps 
not  wholly  unnatural,  she  reminded  her¬ 
self,  in  a  man  of  the  world  who  had 
lived  long  in  heathen  lands. 
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As  for  him,  he  would  have  sworn  al¬ 
legiance  to  any  faith  or  tenet  which 
would  please  her  :  for  he  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven,  head  over  ears  in  love, 
and  not  ashamed  to  let  it  be  known. 
It  was  quite  a  little  idyl  of  the  American 
colony,  and  it  was  “  written  up”  w'ith 
customary  effusiveness  and  inaccuracy, 
by  more  than  one  special  correspondent. 

On  a  certain  evening  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  with  others,  “assisted”  at  a  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Fran^ais,  and  they 
walked  home  along  the  boulevards  in  the 
bright  moonlight.  Miss  Alice  was  lean¬ 
ing  on  her  cousin’s  arm,  and  they  lagged 
a  little  behind  the  rest.  He  left  her 
with  her  friends  at  their  door,  and  there 
was  something  special  in  the  manner  of 
their  parting,  which  led  a  man  who  had 
been  with  them  to  remark  to  a  friend, 
as  they  walked  away,  puffing  at  newly- 
lighted  cigarettes,  that  he  “  wondered 
when  it  was  coming  off.” 

Next  morning  the  young  lady,  fresh 
and  dainty  as  always,  entered  the  break- 
fast-room.  She  never  seemed  more  gen¬ 
tle,  more  considerate,  more  gracious — so 
all  the  party  remarked — than  during  that 
cheerful  half-hour.  When  breakfast  was 
over,  she  rose  and  went  to  the  window. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
pleasant  panorama  of  a  gay  Paris  street 
passed  before  her  eyes.  Over  her  head 
a  canary-bird  was  singing  blithely. 

She  had  taken  the  “  Galignani”  from 
the  table,  where  it  had  lain,  fresh  from 
the  press,  but  forgotten  in  the  flow  of 
merry  talk.  Now,  settling  herself  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  window-seat,  she  began 
to  read  it.  As  she  looked  at  the  head¬ 
ings,  her  attention  wandered  :  her 
thoughts  must  have  been  happy,  for  an 
unconscious  smile  came  to  her  lips.  She 
could  hear  the  piano  in  the  next  room  : 
she  knew  the  air  ;  it  was  from  “  Fra  Dia- 
volo,”  and  she  began  to  hum  the  words, 
as  she  resumed  her  cursory  reading  : 

“  Then  since  life  glides  so  fast  away, 
Lei’s  enjoy  it,  while  yet  we  may  ; 

For  fate,  so  kind  to-day. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  may  betray. 

As  new  danger  our  steps - ’ 

But  what  was  this  ?  She  started  :  her 
eyes  were  fixed  and  staring,  the  words 
seemed  standing  out  in  bold  relief  on 
the  paper  as  she  read  :  and  this  was 
what  she  saw  : — 


“  Hong  Kong. — The  files  of  the 
‘China  Mail,’  published  at  the  above 
port  and  just  at  hand,  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  one  of  the  strangest  series  of  oc 
currences  ever  recorded.  We  condense 
the  main  facts — 

“  About  five  weeks  before  the  disclos¬ 
ures  just  made,  Mr.  S - ,  senior  resi¬ 
dent  partner  of  the  firm  of  J - 

R - and  Co.,  wrote  to  his  house  in 

Shanghai  asking  them  to  send  Mr.  Henry 
Moulton,  a  confidential  clerk,  to  Hong 
Kong  by  the  French  mail  steamer  ‘  La- 
bourdonnais,’  as  it  was  pro]>osed  to  give 
him  authority  to  sign  for  the  firm,  and 

leave  him  in  charge  during  Mr.  S - ’s 

temporary  absence  from  the  colony. 
When  the  steamer  arrived,  Mr.  Moulton 

did  not  appear,  much  to  Mr.  S - 's 

annoyance.  He  wrote  to  Shanghai  to 
ask  for  an  explanation.  The  ’  l.abour- 
donnais  ’  in  the  meantime  was  de¬ 
spatched  on  a  special  trip  to  Saigon. 
The  return  mail  from  Shanghai  brought 
the  startling  intelligence  that  Mr.  Moul¬ 
ton  left  the  hong  the  night  before  the 
‘  Labourdonnais  ’  sailed,  and  parted 
from  his  friends  at  the  jetty.  The  news 
of  his  non-arrival  created  the  most  in¬ 
tense  excitement  in  Shanghai,  where  he 
was  highly  esteemed  and  respected.  The 
American  Consul-General  and  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Council,  calling  upon  the  native 
authorities  for  aid,  instituted  a  most 
thorough  search  and  investigation.  An 
attempt  was  even  made  to  drag  the 
river,  and  when  no  result  crowned  these 
earnest  efforts,  great  consternation  en¬ 
sued,  for  a  new  feeling  of  insecurity 
seized  'upon  the  community.  The  ex¬ 
citement  in  Hong  Kong  on  receipt  of 
this  intelligence  was  as  great  as  in  the 
North.  All  of  a  sudden  a  resident  sent 
to  the  daily  papers  an  extract  from  a 
private  letter  just  received  from  Singa¬ 
pore  from  a  friend  who  had  gone  on  in 
the  mail  steamer  with  which  the  ‘  La¬ 
bourdonnais  ’  connected.  The  writer 
alluded  to  the  sad  occurrences  on  the 
trip  from  Shanghai  to  Kong  Kong,  the 
sudden  death  of  a  Mr.  Moulton,  an 
American,  and  the  speedy  and  secret  con¬ 
signment  of  his  body  to  the  deep.  The 
publication  of  this  information  great¬ 
ly  increased  the  prevailing  excitement. 
Editors  and  correspondents  asked,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  if  English  and 
American  passengers  were  to  be  thrown 
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overboard  like  dogs  from  French  steam¬ 
ers,  and  not  a  word  said  of  it.  The 
feeling  was  growing  dangerously  strong 
when  the  ‘  Labourdonnais  ’  returned. 
The  next  morning  a  formal  statement 
from  the  French  Consul  appeared  in  the 
papers.  It  was  emotionless,  dignified, 
and  categorical. 

“  ‘  M.  L.  Baron  de  II - presented 

his  compliments  to  M.  le  Redacteur, 
and  regretted  that  in  the  absence  of  in¬ 
formation  easily  accessible,  accusations 
alike  unfounded  and  unjust  had  been 
made  against  the  officers  of  a  “  Messa- 
geries”  steamer.  The  fact  was  that  one 
M.  Moltone  or  Multon,  passenger  of 
the  first  class,  had  been  seized  with  a 
rapid  and  fatal  illness.  He  had  been 
attended  in  his  own  cabin  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  steamer,  a  good  Father  of  the 
Church,  and  a  friend  of  his  own,  the 
most  devoted — one  M.  Seymour  or 
Semore,  registered  for  Marseilles.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  he  died  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  And,  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  regulations  of  the  Company, 
his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  deep 
while  the  passengers  were  at  dinner. 
On  arrival  M.  le  Capitaine  had  made 
before  his  consul  the  deposition  required 
by  French  law,  and  thus  fulfilled  his 
whole  duty.  He  was  d^soU  that  there 
had  been  any  misunderstanding.  In 
conclusion,  M.  le  Baron  begged  M.  le 
Redacteur  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his 
distinguished  consideration.” 

”  That  this  was  all  true,  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  The  Frenchman  had 
complied  with  the  letter  of  the  law  :  the 
passenger  who  was  with  poor  Mr.  Moul¬ 
ton  was  a  stranger  in  Hong  Kong  ;  he 
had  not  come  on  shore,  but  gone  on  at 
once  in  the  mail  steamer.  No  one  could 
really  be  blamed,  and  yet  it  was  proved 
to  be  entirely  possible  for  a  well-known 
resident  of  a  foreign  settlement  in  China 
to  embark  on  a  regular  mail  steamer  for 
a  three  days’  voyage  and  utterly  disap¬ 
pear  from  mortal  ken.  The  affair,  from 
first  to  last,  has  rnade  a  profound  sensa¬ 
tion  in  China.* 

Alice  Webster  read  this  article  through 

*  If  there  be  any  of  the  readers  of  this  story 
who  deem  this  incident  over-drawn,  or  whose 
experience  has  not  taught  them  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  hction,  they  are  respectfully  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  files  of  the  English  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  in  1864. 
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from  beginning  to  end,  never  missing  a 
word.  At  first  she  had  received  such  a 
shock  that  her  heart  seemed  to  stand 
still.  To  this  succeeded  total  bewilder¬ 
ment.  She  was  dazed  and  could  not 
comprehend  the  significance  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  She  sat  quite  still,  very  pale 
and  holding  the  paper  before  her. 
Then,  to  her  excited  thought  came  a 
glimpse  of  relief.  Of  course  it  was  the 
friend  who  was  with  her  cousin  that 
died  ;  such  a  mistake  could  readily  oc¬ 
cur.  The  color  came  back  to  her  face. 
Doubtless  he  would  come  to  see  her  at 

once,  he  would -  A  servant  entered 

and  handed  her  a  note.  She  opened  it 
with  feverish  haste,  and  read  as  follows  : 

“  I  must  say  a  word  to  you.  Miser¬ 
able  creature  as  you  must  think  me,  I 
am  worse  in  my  own  eyes  than  I  can  be 
even  in  yours. 

“You  may  refuse  to  read  what  I 
write,  but  I  must  tell  my  story,  though 
it  be  only  to  place  before  your  eyes  the 
record  of  my  folly  and  shame. 

“  As  you  know,  I  am  an  impostor. 
Your  cousin — a  good  and  true  man,  and 
once  my  friend — died  in  my  arms  on  the 
French  steamer  between  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong. 

"  I  was  about  his  age,  and  not  unlike 
him  m  personal  appearance.  I  was  born 
of  parents  who  had  once  been  rich  but 
were  poor,  and  soured  by  ill-fortune. 
They  instilled  in  my  mind  the  idea  that 
we  had  a  grievance  against  society,  and 
they  nurtured  in  me  a  consuming  ambi¬ 
tion.  I  fought  the  world  from  child¬ 
hood  :  I  showed  it  a  brave  face  at  all 
times,  even  when  defeat  seemed  inev¬ 
itable.  I  went  to  China  in  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  some  opening  to  fame  and  fortune. 
When  the  community  thought  me  a  trav¬ 
eller  of  means,  I  was  in  reality  over¬ 
whelmed  with  disappointment.  I  had 
abandoned  hope  and  determined  to  go 
to  Europe.  Fate  decreed  that  your 
cousin  should  choose  the  same  steamer, 
and  should  make  me  his  confidant.  The 
very  first  morning  on  board  he  showed 
me  the  letter  denouncing  his  inheritance 
and  the  change  in  his  fortunes.  He 
begged  me  to  go  with  him  to  Paris  ;  he 
promised  to  present  me  to  you  ;  he 
treated  me  as  a  dear  friend.  That  very 
night  he  was  stricken  with  mortal  sick¬ 
ness  ;  in  the  early  stages  he  placed  his 
papers  in  my  hands.  In  twelve  hours' 

t6' 
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his  body  lay  deep  in  the  ocean.  I  knew 
no  one  in  Hong  Kong,  and  did  not  go 
on  shore.  It  was  when  we  had  sailed 
thence,  and  1  saw  that  nothing  was  said 
of  your  cousin’s  death,  that  the  devil 
tempted  me.  Every  circumstance  was 
in  my  favor.  How  far  I  could  have 
gone  I  know  not.  I  did  not  look  ahead 
beyond  the  passing  day.  I  saw  you — 
and  I  forgot  all  else.  1  have  lived  in  a 
fool’s  paradise  ever  since  :  I  have  not 
thought  of  aught  but  you.  I  have  been 
on  a  pinnacle  of  happiness,  and  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  I  have  been  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  despair.  My  eyes  have  been  opened 
as  by  a  dash  of  lightning,  and  I  see  my¬ 
self  as  1  am  ;  even  as  you,  with  your 
pure  instincts,  must  see  me.  Your  char¬ 
acter  has  been  a  revelation  to  me.  I 
believe  that  my  reverence  for  you  would 
have  made  a  good  man  of  me,  but  I 
know  only  too  well  that  to  your  truth- 
loving  soul  I  stand  hopelessly  con¬ 
demned. 

“  But  one  word  more.  The  lessons 
I  have  learned  from  you,  in  this  brief 
period  of  happiness,  may  not  be  lost. 
Some  day  you  may  hear  of  my  atone¬ 
ment,  of  my  doing  something  worthy  of 
a  true  man.  When  I  walked  home  with 
you  last  Sunday  from  the  little  church, 
you  gave  me  your  prayer-book  to  carry, 
and  you  did  not  ask  me  for  it.  I  shall 
take  it  with  me  ;  for  this  I  beg  you  to 
pardon  me.  Perhaps  you  may  yet  find 
in  your  heart  some  pity  for  as  miserable 
an  offender  as 

“Alfred  Seymour.” 
III. 

It  was  April,  1865.  Miss  Alice 
Webster  was  again  at  her  pleasant  New 
England  home.  If  she  had  told  anyone 
of  the  letter  received  in  Paris,  her  coun¬ 
sel  was  well  kept,  and  in  some  occult 
manner  the  special  correspondents  had 
been  bailed.  There  were  rumors  of 
strange  occurrences  in  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  the  cousin  from 
China,  but  they  took  no  permanent 
shape. 

What  Miss  Alice  thought  or  felt  no 
one  could  tell,  for  she  was  no  senti¬ 
mental  maiden  to  wear  her  heart  on  her 
sleeve.  She  was  gentle,  gracious,  fas¬ 
cinating  as  ever. 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  attention  of 
New  England,  as  of  ail  the  country,  was 


concentrated  on  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  great  Civil  War.  The  Union  forces 
had  entered  Richmond  on  the  3rd,  and 
General  Grant  was  making  the  great 
forced  marches  which  ended  with  Lee's 
surrender  at  Appomattox  on  the  9th. 
In  the  delirium  of  rejoicing  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  news  of  this  momentous  event, 
the  carnage  which  preceded  it  was  for¬ 
gotten.  The  dags*  were  still  flying,  and 
the  salvos  of  artillery  were  still  resound¬ 
ing,  when  Miss  Alice  received  by  mail 
a  small  package  and  the  following  let¬ 
ter  : — 

“  Colonel  R - presents  his  com¬ 

pliments  to  Miss  Webster,  and  sends  a 
book  in  which  her  name  and  address 
were  found  written.  On  the  6th  in¬ 
stant,  only  three  days  before  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  regiment  under  his  com¬ 
mand  formed  part  of  a  column  thrown 
forward  to  Farmville  by  General  Ord, 
with  the  intention  of  obstructing  Lee’s 
advance  until  the  main  body  ot  the  army 
of  the  James  could  come  up.  The  loss 
of  life  which  the  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  involved  was  very  great,  and 
among  those  who  perished  was  Captain 
Seymour,  who  had  joined  the  regiment 
but  a  few  months  before  and  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  having  been  pro¬ 
moted  on  the  held.  He  fought  like  a 
hero  and  died  a  soldier’s  death.  No 
letters  or  papers  of  any  kind  were  on  his 
person,  and  no  survivors  in  the  com¬ 
mand  knew  of  his  home  or  friends  ;  but 
the  little  book  was  found  in  his  breast¬ 
pocket,  and  Colonel  R - has  deemed 

it  proper  to  forward  it  as  stated. 

“  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia : 
April  1 2th,  1865.” 

*  *  «  *  * 

I,  the  present  scribe,  have  had  singu¬ 
lar  associations  with  the  people  and 
scenes  of  which  I  have  just  written.  1 
was  in  China  when  the  man  1  have  called 
“  Moulton”  went  on  board  the  French 
steamer  ;  indeed  he  came  to  my  house 
before  dinner  to  say  good-bye.  “  Sey¬ 
mour”  dined  with  me  that  same  night 
and  took  his  departure  from  my  table. 
When  I  last  saw  the  lady  I  have  called 
Miss  Webster,  she  was  with  her  husband 
at  a  Presidential  reception  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  everyone  was  asking  who  she 
was.  I  never  thought  of  writing  this 
story  until  a  few  months  ago,  and  then 
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only  because  it  made  such  an  impression 
on  a  small  party  of  clever  men  at  the 
hospitable  Union  Club  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  One  was  the  merchant,  now 
white-headed,  in  whose  office  “  Moul¬ 
ton”  had  been,  and  part  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  was  new  to  him. 

‘‘  Poor  fellow,’'  said  he  ;  "I  did  not 
want  him  to  go  to  China,  and  it  was 
hard  enough  that  he  should  die  just  as 
good  times  were  coming.  ”  This  brought 


out  other  comments  on  my  tale.  The 
last  was  made,  by  a  soldier-like  man, 
with  a  grey  moustache  and  an  empty 
sleeve. 

”  There  is  no  poetical  justice  in  that 
sequence  of  events,"  said  he.  “Your 
bad  man  came  off  best  of  all,  for  he 
died  an  honorable  death,  fighting  for  his 
country,  and  there  is  no  chance  to  do 
that  nowadays.  But,  all  the  same,  it  is 
a  very  curious  story.” — Belgravia. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MALDON  (11.  2-184). 

A  Translation. 

BY  EMILY  H.  HICKEY. 

He  gave  the  word  that  every  man  should  let  his  good  steed  go, 

Should  drive  him  far  away  and  march  afoot  to  meet  the  foe. 

And  hand  to  hand  should  strive  the  strife,  and  valiant  heart  should  know 

The  son  of  Offa  knew  the  earl  would  brook  no  coward  blood  ; 

He  loos’d  his  hawk  and  let  him  fly,  the  dear  hawk,  toward  the  wood. 
Out  stept  the  young  man  to  the  fight,  and  well  it  might  be  seen 
No  weakling  would  he  prove  him  there,  as  he  gript  his  weapons  keen. 

And  fain  was  Eadric  by  his  lord  to  stand  in  fight  that  day  ; 

By  his  prince’s  side,  and  forth  he  bore  his  spear  unto  the  fray  ; 

Stout  heart  he  had  while  he  could  hold  the  shield  and  good  broadsword  ; 
He  made  his  vaunting  true,  in  van  of  battle  by  his  lord. 

Then  Byrhtnoth  gan  array  his  men  ;  he  rode  and  gave  the  rede. 

He  shewed  the  fighters  how  to  stand  and  keep  the  place  at  need, 

Fast  with  their  hands  to  hold  the  shields,  nor  be  afraid  indeed. 

Then,  when  that  host  of  his  was  set  in  order  fair  and  due, 

He  'lighted  where  it  pleas'd  him  best,  where  his  own  true-men  he  knew. 

The  vikings’  herald  stood  on  shore,  and  threateningly  and  loud 
}fe  gave  the  earl  upon  the  bank  the  seafolk’s  message  proud. 

”  The  swift  seaman  have  sent  me  here,  and  bid  me  say  to  thee 
Full  quickly  must  thou  send  them  rings,  in  safety  wouldst  thou  be  ; 

And  better  ’tis  for  you  buy  off  this  onset  of  the  spear 
With  tribute,  than  that  we  should  deal  so  sore  a  combat  here  ; 

We  need  not  spill  each  other’s  lives  if  ye  make  fast  aright 
A  peace  with  us  ;  if  thou  agree,  thou,  here  the  most  of  might, 

Thy  folk  to  ransom,  and  to  give  the  seamen  what  shall  be 

Right  in  their  eyes,  and  take  our  peace,  make  peace  with  told  mon^y. 

We’ll  haste  to  ship,  we’ll  keep  that  peace,  and  go  upon  the  sea.” 

Then  Byrhtnoth  spake,  he  rais’d  his  shield,  he  shook  the  slender  spear. 
Angry  and  steadfast  spake  the  words,  and  made  him  thus  answer  : 

”  Dost  hear,  thou  dweller  on  the  sea,  what  this  my  people  saith  ? 

Their  tribute  is  the  spear,  the  sword,  the  arrow  tipt  with  death  ; 
War-harness  that  for  you  in  fight  full  little  profiteth. 
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“  Now,  herald  of  the  sea-folk,  take  this  message  back,  and  say 
Thou  bearest  them  an  ill  tiding,  an  evil  word  to-day  ; 

Say  that  amid  his  host  an  earl  undaunted  here  doth  stand 
For  his  own  soil,  his  prince’s  earth,  the  people,  and  the  land. 

In  battle  must  the  heathen  fall ;  too  shameful,  in  my  thought. 

Ye  went  with  tribute  forth  from  us  unto  your  ships  unfought, , 

Now  ye  are  hither  come  so  far  into  our  land  unsought. 

And  think  ye  not  so  lightly  ye  shall  treasure  win  this  day. 

For  sword  and  blade  shall  us  atone  ere  we  will  tribute  pay." 

Then  did  h  bid  them  bear  the  shield  ;  he  bad  the  men  a-rank 
March  on,  till  all  were  standing  there,  upon  the  river-bank. 

Now  host  might  not  with  host  contend,  the  tide  was  at  its  height ; 

After  the  ebb  came  flowing  flood,  the  lake-streams  linkt  their  might : 

Too  long  it  seem’d  to  wait  until  the  spears  might  clash  in  fight. 

Then  Pante’s  stream  they  did  beset  with  all  their  strong  array, 

The  forefront  of  the  East  Saxbns,  and  the  sea-folk’s  host  that  day. 

No  one  could  hurt  another  there,  save  by  the  arrow’s  flight. 

The  flood  went  out,  the  seamen  stood  all  eager  for  the  fight. 

Then  did  the  Shelter  of  Heroes  give  the  word  the  bridge  to  hold 
To  Wulfstan,  him  to  war  inured,  by  race  a  warrior  bold, 

(He  was  the  son  of  Ceola),  and  his  ready  spear  outleapt 
To  smite  who,  boldest  of  the  foe,  first  on  the  bridge  had  stept. 

With  him  the  undaunted  mighty  twain,  Aelfhere  and  Maccus  were. 

These  from  the  ford  not  fain  to  flee,  but  steadfast-handed  there. 

Defended  them  against  the  foe,  while  weapons  they  might  bear. 

Then  when  the  foe  began  to  see,  and  know  full  certainly 
The  keepers  of  the  bridge  to  them  right  bitter  ones  would  be. 

Dissemble  did  these  loathly  men,  begg’d  the  approach  indeed. 

That  they  might  pass  over  the  ford,  their  troops  across  might  lead. 

Too  much  the  earl  in  his  disdain  to  that  ill  folk  gave  heed. 

Then  gan  the  son  of  Byrhthelm  call  across  the  cold  water 

(The  warriors  hearken’d  while  he  spake),  "  Now  is  your  way  made  clear  ; 

Come  straightway  on  to  us.  Advance,  men,  to  the  hght’’  (he  said), 

"God  only  knoweth  which  of  us  shall  keep  the  battle-stead.’’ 

The  wolves  of  slaughter  strode  along,  nor  for  the  water  car’d, 

The  host  of  vikings  westward  there  across  the  Pante  far’d  ; 

O’er  the  clear  water  bare  their  shields,  their  bucklers  to  (he  land. 

Where,  ready  for  the  foe’s  coming,  with  his  men  did  Byrhtnoth  stand. 

He  bad  with  shields  the  war-hedge  make,  to  keep  them  ’gainst  the  foe  ; 

The  glory  of  battle,  the  fight  was  nigh,  now  must  the  doom'd  lie  low. 

Then  rose  a  cry  as  round  and  round  the  ravens  wheel'd  in  air  ; 

The  erne,  all  greedy  for  his  prey  ;  a  mighty  din  was  there. 

Then  from  their  hands  the  file-sharp  lance,  the  keen-ground  spear,  they  sent. 
The  shield  receiv’d  the  dart’s  onset,  the  bows  full  busy  went. 

Oh,  bitter  was  the  battle-rush,  the  rush  of  war  that  day  ; 

Then  fell  the  men  ;  on  either  hand  the  gallant  young  men  lay. 

Then  Wulfmaer  took  the  wound  of  death,  the  battle-bed  he  won  ; 

Full  sorely  pierc’d  and  hewn  with  swords  was  Byrhtnoth’s  sister’s  son. 

The  vikings  had  their  due  ;  I  have  heard  that  Eadward  mightily 
With  his  good  sword  slew  one  of  them,  nor  from  its  swing  stay’d  he,’ 
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So  that  the  doomed  warrior  fell  down  straightway  at  his  feet ; 

His  prince  gave  him,  his  chamber-thane,  thanks  when  the  time  was  meet. 

Fast  stood  the  strong-soul’d  youths  in  fight,  full  eager  in  the  strife. 

Who  first  with  weapon-point  should  take  the  doomed  foemen’s  life. 

Then  slaughter  was  upon  the  earth  :  they  stood  all  steadfastly. 

And  Byrhtnoth  set  them  in  array,  and  every  thought  bad  he 
Of  every  youth  be  set  on  war,  who  would  the  victory. 

Then  one  in  battle  rage  went  forth,  aloft  he  rear’d  his  shield. 

His  covert  buckler,  striding  there  against  our  chief  in  field  : 

So  went  the  earl  full  resolute  against  the  churlish  foe  ; 

Each  all  intent  on  other’s  ill,  to  work  him  bale  and  woe. 

The  seaman  sent  a  southern  dart,  it  struck  the  chief  amain. 

He  thrust  with  shield  and  shiver’d  it  :  back  sprang  that  spear  again. 

Then  raged  the  fighter,  with  his  dart  that  viking  proud  pierc’d  he. 

That  gave  the  wound  ;  he  pierc’d  his  neck  with  javelin  skilfully. 

He  guided  well  his  hand  that  so  might  death  the  scather  see. 

Then  swift  he  thrust  another  one,  through  shatter’d  corslet  prest 

The  spear  that  bare  the  mortal  wound,  the  death-stroke  through  the  breast. 

The  blither  was  the  earl  for  that,  out  laught  the  warrior  grim, 

Thankt  God  because  of  that  day’s  work,  which  God  had  given  to  him. 

Then  from  his  hand  one  sent  a  dart,  from  his  grasp  to  fiy  amain. 

That  all  too  quickly  did  it  pierce  .^thelred’s  noble  thane. 

Beside  him  stood  a  lad  ungrown,  a  boy  i’  the  field  ;  no  fear 
He  knew,  but  from  his  lord’s  body  drew  forth  the  bloody  spear. 

’Twas  Wulfstan’s  sorf,  the  young  Wulfmaer  ;  that  sharp  spear  on  its  way 
He  sent  a-travelling  back  again  to  pierce  that  foe  in  fray 
Who  erst  had  sorely  hit  his  lord,  that  on  the  ground  he  lay. 

Then  went  an  arm’d  man  to  the  earl,  his  jewels  would  he  claim. 

The  warrior’s  garments  and  his  rings,  and  fretted  sword  of  fame  ; 

Then  Byrhtnoth  drew  a  sword  from  sheath,  broad,  brown  of  edge  and  hard. 
And  smote  upon  his  corslet  so  to  deal  him  his  reward  ; 

Too  soon  a  seaman  hinder’d  him  ;  that  good  arm’s  strength  he  marr’d. 

He  let  it  drop  and  fall  to  ground,  his  sword  with  hilt  of  gold. 

He  could  not  wield  the  weapon  more,  the  keen-edg’d  falchion  hold. 

Yet  spake  the  word  that  warrior  hoar,  the  young  men’s  hearts  he  cheer’d. 
Bad  the  good  comrades  forward  go,  nor  ever  be  afeared. 

No  longer  could  he  firmly  stand  on’s  feet  ;  to  heaven  lookt  he — 

“  Thanks,  Lord  of  hosts,  for  these  world-joys  thou  here  didst  give  to  me  ; 
Now  merciful  Creator,  now,  I  stand  in  deepest  need 
That  thou  should’ st  grant  my  spirit  good,  that  thus  my  soul  indeed 
Fare  forth  to  thee,  travel  with  peace,  O  King  of  Angels,  so  ; 

I  pray  Thou  that  the  hell-spoilers  nor  work  her  hurt  nor  woe.” 

The  heathen  varlets  smote  him  down,  and  those  that  stood  him  by, 

.^Ifnoth  and  Wulfmaer,  by  the  side  of  him  in  death  did  lie. 
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THE  PRAYER  CARPET. 
BY  H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 


Osman  was  a  merchant  residing  at 
Gaza,  and  from  time  to  time  his  affairs 
compelled  him  to  cross  the  desert  from 
Gaza  to  Cairo.  He  could  not  always 
find  a  caravan  starting  at  the  period  at 
which  l^e  had  to  make  the  journey,  and 
he  had  learned  from  experience  not  to 
fear  the  great,  terrible  desert,  but  to 
traverse  it  alone.  He  allowed  about  ten 
days  for  his  solitary  journey,  and  had 
been  taught  to  trust  to  Allah  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  guidance  across  the  pathless 
waste.  He  arranged  with  the  Bedouins 
for  a  safe  conduct,  and  when  he  wished 
to  go  to  and  return  froni  Cairo,  he 
bought  a  heirie^  or  swift  dromedary, 
which  he  sold  again  when  his  journey 
was  happily  completed.  He  had  many 
times  traversed  in  perfect  safety  the 
huge  sea  of  sand,  and  he  had  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  Allah  ;  for  Osman  was 
a  devout  and  pious  Mussulman,  who 
trusted,  without  a  doubt,  God  and  his 
prophet.  He  was  sedulously  observant 
of  all  the  forms  and  obligations  of  his 
religion,  and  never  failed  at  the  hours 
of  prayer  to  hobble  his  dromedary,  to 
spread  out  his  praying  carpet  upon  the 
arid  sand,  and  to  pray  fervently  as  a 
good  Mussulman  should. 

That  which  men  have  done  often 
they* do  easily,  and  without  dread,  as 
sailors  occupy  their  business  in  the  great 
waters  without  much  thought  of  fear  ; 
and  Osman  was  neither  daunted  or  dis¬ 
mayed  when,  one  day,  his  business  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  make  another  voyage 
across  the  desert. 

He  bought  a  fine  young  dromedary, 
very  fleet  and  willing,  though  without 
as  yet  much  experience.  He  packed 
upon  the  animal  his  provisions,  as  dates, 
beans,  cakes  of  barley  ;  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  did  not  forget  his  prayer 
carpet. 

So,  on  one  early  morning,  before  the 
heats  had  begun,  Osman  perched  him¬ 
self  high  upon  the  hump  of  his  drome¬ 
dary  and  started  with  pious  cheerfulness 
upon  his  long  and  lonely  voyage  on  the 
“  ship  of  the  desert.”  His  conscience 
was  serene,  his  heart  was  calm,  and  he 


hoped  to  perform  the  journey  as  safely 
as  he  had  so  often  made  it. 

And  then  for  three  or  four  days  he 
travelled  steadily  on.  He  had  one  oasis, 
that  of  Gatieh,  to  look  forward  to  as 
a  cool,  restful  break  in  the  monotony 
of  his  long  ride  ;  and  he  exercised  his 
fancy  in  picturing  to  himself  the  shade 
of  palms,  and  the  fair  fountain  of  fresh, 
pure  water.  The  desert  is  ve^’y  lonely 
and  very  silent,  and  a  man’s  voice,  as 
he  cheers  on  his  dromedary,  sounds 
strangely  in  the  void  waste.  Himself 
the  centre  of  a  round  horizon,  with  a 
flaming  sky  and  a  branding  sun  burning 
above  and  about  him,  Osman  rode  over 
the  shifting  sand-hills,  blinding  in  their 
dazzling  heat-glare,  and  stopped  from 
time  to  time  to  allow  his  beast  to  graze 
upon  the  poor,  prickly  shrubs,  in  which 
camels  manage  to  And  nourishment. 
The  hot  air  was  dry  and  fine,  the  utter 
silence  was  at  times  oppressive,  but 
Osman  was  used  to  these  things,  and 
voyaged  on,  steadfast  in  his  purpose  and 
secure  in  his  faith  in  the  divine  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  hour  of  prayer  !  Osman  de¬ 
scended  from  his  high  plump  perch, 
hobbled  his  beast,  and  spread  his  pray¬ 
ing  carpet  in  the  shade  thrown  upon  the 
sand  by  the  lofty  dromedary. 

Then  he  prayed,  and  bowed  his  face 
to  the  earth  as  a  good  Mussulman 
should.  He  heard  a  soft  sound  of  flat 
steps,  and  lo  !  when  he  looked  up,  he 
saw  that  the  dromedary  had  got  loose 
from  his  shackles,  and  was  speeding 
away  in  long,  shambling,  rolling  strides 
over  the  wide  plains  of  glittering  sand. 

Osman's  first  wild  impulse  was  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  faithless  animal  ;  but  he  soon 
saw  that  pursuit  was  hopeless. 

He  was  alone,  and  unprovisioned.  All 
his  stores  of  food,  all  the  water,  were 
being  borne  swiftly  away  from  him  by 
the  fleet  animal,  which  became  every 
moment  smaller  and  smaller  in  his  ach¬ 
ing  sight.  Should  he— could  he — try  to 
walk  homeward,  or  onward  to  the  oasis? 
Could  he  walk  in  that  heat  ?  Could  he 
subsist  without  food  or  water  ?  His 
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heart  beast  fast,  his  brain  throbbed,  his 
sight  became  dim.  He  was  in  sore 
stead,  and  succumbed  to  a  burning  de* 
lirium  of  horrible  despair.  He  felt  sick 
with  dread.  .  .  .  He  had  absolutely 
nothing  left  with  him — except  the  small 
prayer  carpet. 

After  a  period —he  never  knew  how 
long  it  lasted — of  blank  stupor,  Osman 
awoke  again  vividly  to  the  horrors  of 
his  position,  and,  in  his  anguish  of  spirit 
he  uttered  an  exceeding  bitter  cry.  To 
die  alone  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the 
sad  desert  seemed  to  the  wretched  man 
a  terrible  doom,  and  his  soul  sickened 
within  him  at  the  appalling  prospect. 
The  pitiless  sun  scorched  his  very  brain  ; 
and  there,  beside  him,  on  the  burning 
sand,  lay  the  little  red  carpet.  Almost 
mechanically  he  knelt  upon  it  and  tried 
to  pray.  His  thoughts  were  confused, 
and  words  would  not  come,  but  he  re¬ 
peated  passages  from  the  Koran  which 
appealed  to  Allah,  the  compassionate, 
the  merciful,  flis  spirit  fainted  within 
him,  and  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  swoon. 
When  consciousness  returned  the  sun 
was  sinking,  his  shadow  fell  upon  the 
sand,  and  his  mind  was  calmer.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  he  gazed  over  the  far  desert, 
he  thought  he  saw,  at  a  great  distance, 
a  little  speck,  which  yet  seemed  to 
move,  and  to  come  slowly  nearer  to 
him.  The  speck  was  yet  afar  off  when 
Osman  fancied  that  he  could  discern  a 
rapidly  approaching  dromedary  on  which 
sat  a  man.  His  heart  beat  violently, 
and  he  strained  his  eyes  to  gaze  yet  more 
intently.  Soon  he  became  certain  that 
his  impression  was  not  mere  fancy. 
Help  was  surely  coming,  and  was  com¬ 
ing  swiftly.  The  rider  seemed  to  see 
him,  and  the  dromedary  came  directly 
towards  him.  Oh,  the  sense  of  aching 
relief  in  poor  Osman’s  strained  mind  as 
he  felt  sure  that  the  rider  saw  him  and 
was  steering  towards  him. 

Soon  he  saw — and  he  thought  that  his 
eyes  were  playing  him  .false — that  the 
animal  which  was  so  swiftly  swinging 


towards  him  had  more  than  four  legs. 
This  perplexed  his  mind  and  occupied 
his  excited  thoughts.  Nearer  and  near¬ 
er  came  the  swiftly  moving  mass,  and 
larger  and  larger  grew  the  coming  camel 
and  his  towering  rider.  Presently  Os¬ 
man  noticed  that  the  high  heap  which, 
with  its  attendant  shadow,  glided  so 
swiftly  over  the  smooth,  noiseless  sand, 
seemed  to  sunder  into  a  second  drome¬ 
dary  led  by  the  Arab  on  that  side  which 
was  hidden  from  Osman’s  eyes  by  the 
camel  on  which  the  rider  sat.  Then 
Osman  fancied  that  the  led  camel  re¬ 
sembled  his  own  beast.  Then  at  last 
the  heap  became  quite  distinct,  and 
halted  just  by  the  kneeling  Osman. 

On  the  one  animal  sat  a  swarthy  Bed¬ 
ouin  Arab,  in  the  white  burnouse  of 
the  desert  ;  and  the  beast  which  he  led 
was — Osman’s  own  dromedary. 

Silently  the  grave  son  of  the  desert 
descended  and  hobbled  the  two  camels. 
Then  he  turned  to  Osman  and  said, 
“  Osman  of  Gaza,  son  of  Ahmed,  thou 
art  at  peace  with  our  tribe,  and  it  is  well 
with  thee.  Lo  !  I  bring  thee  thy  heirie, 
and  I  will  guide  thee  to-morrow  to 
Gatieh.  Eat,  drink,  and  rest.  Allah 
hath  been  gracious  to  thee,  for  thor, 
verily,  art  one  of  his  honored  ones.” 

So  all  Osman’s  terror  and  dole  turned 
to  joy  and  gratitude,  and  joy  was  greater 
even  than  sorrow  had  been.  The  stars 
came  out,  large  and  lustrous,  and  night 
covered  the  desert.  The  Bedouin  and 
Osman  ate  together,  and  lay  down  be¬ 
side  the  camels.  Then  Osman  looked 
up  to  the  dark,  soft,  starry  heavens,  and 
repeated  from  the  Koran,  “  He  aideth 
whom  he  will  ;  and  he  is  the  mighty, 
the  merciful  and  then  Osman  slept 
peacefully. 

The  next  day  the  Bedouin  brought 
Osman  where  he  would  be,  to  the  green 
oasis  of  Gatieh  ;  but  as  they  journeyed 
on,  the  rescued  man  thought  that  no 
one  thing  that  was  laden  upon  his  beast 
was  of  such  value  as  The  Prayer  Car¬ 
pet. —  Tinsley  s  Magazine. 


THE  OTTOMAN  TURKS  IN  EUROPE. 

For  the  past  four  hundred  years,  race  alien  alike  in  origin,  character,  and 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  south-  religion  to  the  other  European  States, 
east  of  Europe  have  been  subject  to  a  With  this  fact,  on  its  practical  side,  we 
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are  to  a  certain  extent  familiarized  by  discover  the  original  domicile  even  of 
the  continual  recurrence  of  the  so-called  the  civilized  nations  of  Western  Europe 
Eastern  Question.  We  have  heard  as  well  as  of  those  nomad  hordes  which 
much  and  often  of  the  weakness,  the  have  from  time  to  time  devastated  its 
corruption,  and  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  south-eastern  provinces,  or  penetrated 
Empire.  Its  ever-impending  yet  ever  to  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Northern 
delayed  disappearance  has  been  con-  Sea.  High  Asia  has  not  inaptly  been 
stantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  European  termed  “  the  mother  of  nations,”  but 
world.  It  has  provided  a  never-failing  with  almost  equal  appropriateness  it 
material  for  diplomatic  arrangements  might  be  called  the  fertile  parent  of 
and  re-arrangemtnts,  which  have,  how-’  Western  revolutions.  From  its  widely 
ever,  left  the  problem  still  unsolved  ;  it  extended  table-lands  there  have  issued, 
has  again  and  again  proved  a  disturb-  from  prehistoric  ages,  successive  irrup- 
ance  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  now  by  its  tions  of  barbarous  and  nomadic  tribes 
apparent  weakness,  and  the  consequent  impelled  from  their  seats  by  movements 
aggressions  of  powerful  neighbors ;  now  of  new  national  life  to  the  Eastward, 
by  its  reckless  misgovernment  and  the  re-  and  in  their  turn  passing  on  to  shock, 
suiting  insurrections  of  its  subject  prov-  now  with  less  now  with  more  momen- 
inces.  Indeed,  the  present  position  of  turn,  to  the  'Vest,  and  causing  there 
Turkey  has  engrossed  so  much  of  our  some  of  the  most  remarkable  crises  and 
practical  consideration,  that  we  have  revolutions  of  history, 
perhaps  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  strange-  After  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
ness  of  the  phenomena  which  Turkish  race  had  made  its  passage  from  Central 
history  presents.  We  do  not  always  re-  Asia  towards  the  West,  depositing  on 
alize  that  regions,  the  seats,  in  former  its  way  the  seeds  of  future  civilizations, 
ages,  of  Greek  enterprise  and  civiliza-  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pause,  per- 
tion,  and  the  centre  for  centuries  of  the  haps  of  centuries,  in  the  migratory  tran- 
eastern  division  of  the  Roman  Empire,  sits  described  above.  When  they  re- 
are  held  now  by  a  race  which,  six  hun-  commenced,  they  represented  the  move- 
dred  years  ago,  was  a  nomad  horde  still  ments  of  a  different  and  a  less  civilized 
ranging  the  table  lands  of  Asia.  Nor  race — the  Turanian — and  of  this  the 
on  the  other  hand,  perhaps,  do  we  al-  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  his- 
ways  bear  in  mind  how  immense  a  con-  torically  important  division  were  the 
trast  between  its  former  energy  and  force  Turks.  To  this  race,  in  all  probability, 
and  its  present  paralysis  and  degradation  belonged,  though  space  forbids  us  to 
the  history  of  this  race  suggests.  We  enter  into  the  question  here,  the  succes- 
shall  attempt,  therefore,  in  the  following  sion  of  invading  tribes  which,  under 
pages,  not  to  trace  the  history  of  the  the  names  of  Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians, 
Ottoman  Turks  forward  step  by  step  Khazars,  Patzinaks,  and  Uzi,  penetrated 
with  minuteness,  but,  if  possible,  to  into  Europe  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  have  passed  over  the  steppes  of  Southern 
made  that  history  so  unique  and  re-  Russia,  and  broke  in  successive  waves 
markable  ;  to  explain  the  wonderful  upon  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  East- 
rapidity  of  their  earlier  successes  and  ern  Empire. 

their  recognition  as  an  integral  power  of  Fierce,  sometimes  irresistible,  how- 
Europe  ;  to  show  the  inherent  sources  ever,  as  these  invasions  were,  the  bar- 
of  weakness  ;  to  determine  the  causes  barous  tribes  in  no  case  founded  any 
w’hich  ultimately  led  to  decrepitude  and  permanent  settlements  in  Europe.  They 
decay  ;  and  finally  to  advert  to  the  won-  disappeared  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
derful  vitality  which,  like  so  many  of  the  period  of  success,  sometimes  all  but 
lower  organisms,  it  has  in  spite  of  ail  annihilated  by  the  hideous  carnage  of 
displayed.  To  this  end  we  shall  use  those  barbarous  battle-fields,  sometimes 
the  more  concrete  facts  of  history  as  the  no  doubt  amalgamated  with  the  sur- 
joints  and  framework  necessary  for  the  rounding  nationalities,  often  dispersed, 
consistency  and  clearness  of  our  subject,  and  in  scattered  bands  retracing  their 
The  migrations  of  races  have  usually  steps  towards  the  north  or  east.  Mean- 
followed  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the  while  the  Eastern  Empire,  often  totter- 
historian  must  cast  his  eye  eastward  to  ing  to  its  foundation  through  the  rude 
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shocks  thus  received,  still  maintained  its  all  was  different.  The  course  from  Per- 
ground,  and  to  some  extent  its  old  pres-  sia  to  Constantinople  was  no  uncivil- 
tige.  From  the  same  Eastern  region  ized  tract  of  country  which  barbarian 
and  by  the  same  race,  but  by  a  different  hordes  could  traverse  at  pleasure.  In 
route,  a  more  formidable  and,  in  the  the  northern  portion  there  was  the  civil- 
end,  a  more  fatal  attack  was  being  grad-  ization  and  military  power  of  the  East- 
ually  prepared.  Towards  the  close  of  ern  Empire  ;  southward  there  were  the 
the  tenth  century  there  crossed  the  Jax-  political  organization  and  religious  en- 
aites,  a  numerous  horde  of  Turks  ex*  thasiasm  of  the  Saracens.  Barbarians 
pelled  from  their  more  eastern  homes,  could  hardly  make  the  passage  un- 
and  led  by  a  chieftain  named  Seljuk.  changed  and  unaffected  by  these  new 
He,  after  encamping  some  time  in  the  conditions  of  life.  Hence  their  history 
neighborhood  of  Samarcand,  embraced  becomes  more  complex  ;  causes  and 
with  his  tribe  the  Mahommedan  religion,  conditions  are  multiplied,  and  the  afhli- 
and  fired  with  religious  zeal,  or  its  sem*  ation  of  results  is  more  momentous  but 
blance,  handed  down  to  his  successors  more  difficult. 

a  power  soon  to  be  developed  into  an  It  was  in  1356  that  the  Ottomans  first 
empire.  Advancing  westward  from  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  but 
Persia,  the  tribe,  called  from  its  original  we  should  ill  understand  their  subse- 
leader,  the  Seljukians,  gradually  over-  quent  successes  if  we  did  not  briefly  ad- 
ran  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  founded  vert  to  their  career  across  the  Straits, 
the  seat  of  its  empire  at  Nicaea,  not  one  which  furnished  the  antecedents  of 
hundred  miles  from  Constantinople,  much  that  was  peculiar  in  their  history. 
Frequent  were  the  collisions  during  the  For  300  years  before  the  final  passage 
next  hundred  years  with  the  Roman  into  Europe  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor 
Empire,  which,  when  almost  at  its  weak-  had  been  engaged  in  wars  from  which 
est  and  most  hopeless  state,  was  granted  they  learned  the  military  discipline  and 
a  brief  respite  by  the  first  crusade,  which  tactics  of  European  armies,  for  the  Cru- 
compelled  the  Seljukians,  in  the  begin-  saders,  into  which  were  thrown  the  chief 
ning  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  remove  martial  energy  of  Western  Europe  from 
their  capitol  to  Iconium.  It  was  at  this  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
period  that  the  Mongol  invasion  of  were  mostly,  as  Latham  points  out,  not 
Zenghiz  Khan  and  his  successors  con-  against  Saracens  but  Turks.  It  is  true 
vulsed  both  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  that  these  great  conflicts  were  fought 
and,  when  the  hordes  of  Tartars  at  farther  to  the  South  than  the  Seljukians 
last  dispersed,  they  left  the  Seljukians  or  Ottomans  penetrated,  but  between 
wrecked  and  helpless,  and  the  road  lay  the  different  Turkish  tribes  of  Asia 
open  for  a  fresh  migration  of  another  Minor  there  were  constant  relations 
division  of  the  same  race — the  Otto-  either  friendly  or  hostile,  and  the  mili- 
mans.  Starting  from  the  same  region  tary  improvements  of  one  would  soon 
as  the  Seljukians,  following  a  similar  find  their  way  to  all  the  rest,  just  as  we 
course,  and  like  them  imbued,  but  in  a  find  that  the  degree  of  civilization  and 
still  greater  degree,  with  Mahommedan  warlike  skill  possessed  by  the  Turks  of 
fanaticism,  they,  under  the  lead  of  Iconium  was  at  once  appropriated'  by 
Ertogruhl,  now  entered  upon  the  herit-  their  Ottoman  successors.  But  besides 
age  of  the  Seljukians.  If  the  northern  the  Crusades  there  had  been  other  wars 
Turks  had,  throughout  their  migrations,  with  Europeans,  which  had  affected 
remained  uncivilized  and  barbarous,  the  in  the  closest  way  the  more  northern 
case  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Seljuki-  Turks — wars  with  the  very  Power  which 
ans  and  Ottomans.  The  more  southerly  guarded  the  entry  into  Europe.  From 
direction  taken  by  them  had  made  their  opposite  sides,  from  Constantinople  and 
history  very  different  from  that  of  the  Trebizond,  the  Seljukians,  and  after 
tribes  already  mentioned.  The  steppes  them  the  Ottomans,  found  constant  and 
of  Russia  were  as  suited  to  nomadic  formidable  instructors  in  the  arts  of 
tribes  as  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  the  war.  Hence,  when  the  band  of  Turks 
various  north-Danubian  races  had  re-  under  Ertogruhl  descended  from  Khor- 
ceived  no  more  than  the  elements  of  asan,  and  passing  westward  of  the  Eu- 
civilization.  But  south  of  the  Euxine  phrates  and  Mount  Taurus,  sought  fresh 
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seats  in  Asia  Minor,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  amongst  kindred  races,  whose 
heritage  of  warlike  experience  as  well  as 
of  actual  dominion  they  were  not  slow 
to  make  their  own.  And  this  double 
appropriation  as  w’ell  as  their  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  towards  Europe  was  rendered  easy 
and  natural  by  the  circumstances  which 
marked  the  period  of  their  appearance. 
The  Seljukian  empire  had  had  its  short 
and  brilliant  day  of  barbaric  conquest 
and  barbaric  civilization.  The  causes 
to  prolong  its  natural  term  were  want¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  stricken  by  a  complete 
“  moral  palsy”  within,  and  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  flood  of  Mongol  invasion  from 
without.  The  Ottoman  nation  was 
fresh,  receptive,  and  as  yet  uncorrupted, 
barbarous  indeed,  but  aided  by  the 
moral  force  and  rising  order  which  their 
zealous  profession  of  Islam  gave  them. 
Their  first  ]K>ssession  in  Bithynia  ex¬ 
panded  with  rapidity  in  all  directions, 
and  they  soon  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  empire  which  had  endured 
so  many  shocks  from  their  northern 
kinsmen.  Constantinople  had  now  en¬ 
tered  into  a  settled  decline.  Shattered 
and  divided  by  the  events  which  led  to 
the  Latin  dynasty,  no  longer  protected 
on  the  north  by  the  now  threatening 
kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and 
utterly  enfeebled  by  political  and  moral 
corruption,  she  was  quite  unable  to 
make  head  against  her  resolute  and  {per¬ 
sistent  enemies  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
A  chance  of  recovery  presented  itself 
when  the  Russian  power  and  the  Selju¬ 
kian  Empire  were  simultaneously  broken 
by  the  Mongol  invasion,  but  her  weak¬ 
ness  amounted  to  a  paralysis  and  the 
opportunity  went  by. 

Against  this  tottering  power  there  was 
opposed  all  the  freshness  of  a  youthful 
nation,  all  the  fanaticism  of  a  conquer¬ 
ing  religion.  The  dominions  founded 
by  Othman  were  soon  increased  by  his 
son  Orkhan,  under  whom  the  first  pas¬ 
sage  into  Europe  took  place.  Nicome- 
dia,  Nicaea,  Pergamus,  successively  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  in  1356  he  crossed 
the  Straits  into  the  imperial  territory, 
first  as  a  paid  ally  of  the  Emperor  Cata- 
cuzene,  but  to  abide  there  as  the  possess¬ 
or  of  the  Thracian  Kaliipoli$.  But  the 
importance  of  Orkhan  in  Ottoman  his¬ 
tory  lies  in  more  lasting  though  more 
intangible  actions  than  the  capture  of 


cities  or  even  the  passage  of  the  Straits. 
He  appears  as  a  great  legislator  and  as 
a  great  political  organizer,  more  prom¬ 
inently  even  than  as  a  conqueror. 

Before  a  European  empire  could  be 
founded,  it  was  necessary  for  an  invad¬ 
ing  army  to  have  a  secure  standing- 
ground  in  Asia.  The  safety  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  had  long  consisted  in  its 
double  territory  ;  the  successor  of  the 
Turks  depended  on  the  same  condition. 
Accordingly,  the  great  work  of  Orkhan 
was  the  consolidation  of  the  Turkish  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Asia.  Unlike  a  purely  bar¬ 
barian  conqueror,  he  deliberately  entered 
on  this  task,  and  performed  it  with  con¬ 
summate  skill.  Communes  were  estab¬ 
lished,  mosques  erected,  schools  found¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  country,  which  at  that 
time  owned  his  supremacy,  welded  and 
compacted  by  a  system  of  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  which  left  his  successor  free  to 
pursue  fresh  conquests  westward.  But 
with  all  his  administrative  talent,  he 
probably  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
more  general  causes.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  he  had  not  to  begin  de 
novo.  A  code  of  laws  for  his  subjects 
was  provided  for  him  by  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  a  code,  too,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
pressly  adapted  by  its  founder  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  a  conquering  nation.  This 
law  was  not  only  provided  for  him,  but 
obedience  to  it  was  ensured  by  sanctions 
stronger  than  he  could  have  intended. 
The  importance  of  this  assistance  to  the 
ruler  of  a  new  rising  dominion,  in  hold¬ 
ing  together  his  subjects  and  tightening 
the  reins  of  authority,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  and  a  judicious  ruler  like 
Orkhan  would  not  fail  to  make  good  use 
of  it.  Besides  the  civil  organization, 
the  beginnings  at  least  of  that  military 
system,  peculiar  to  the  Ottomans,  date 
from  his  reign,  and  the  levy  of  tribute- 
children  systematized  by  his  son  Murad 
is  generally  assigned  to  the  intention  of 
his  vizier  Tschendereli.  By  this  institu¬ 
tion,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the 
sequel,  the  standing  army  of  Charles 
VII.,  as  Von  Hammer  points  out,  was 
anticipated  by  100  years.  From  what 
has  preceded  it  appears  that  causes  gen¬ 
eral  and  personal  had  been  at  work  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits,  alltending  in 
the  direction  of  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe. 
It  is  now  necessary  briefly  to  look  at  the 
resistance  to  be  expected  there. 
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From  the  first  entrance  of  the  Roman 
power  into  the  south-eastern  provinces 
her  civilization  and  that  of  Greece  had 
remained  side  by  side,  unabsorbed  and 
unabsorbing.  If  either  had  acted  alone, 
it  is  possible  that  a  common  type  similar 
to  that  in  the  west  might  have  arisen, 
and  the  diversities  of  race  in  the  empire 
have  grown  fainter  or  disappeared.  As 
it  was  they  neutralized  one  another. 
Constantinople  became  a  Roman  capital, 
with  Greek  language  and  Greek  mode 
of  life,  and  the  minor  races  maintained 
their  own  nationality  almost  untouched. 
How  many  of  these  races  there  were, 
we  have  already  partly  seen.  The  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  empire  lay  close  to  the 
high  road  from  Asia  and  Central  Russia 
towards  the  west,  and  tribes  repulsed 
from  the  west  found  easy  settlements 
here.  Thus  arose  the  separate  king¬ 
doms  of  Croatia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria, 
of  Sclavonic  race,  scattered  amid  the 
older  races  of  Albanians,  Illyrians  and 
Thracian  Roumanians,  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  found  in  the  land.  Thus  the 
empire  was  surrounded  by  or  consisted 
of  heterogeneous  nationalities,  each  re¬ 
maining  so  separate  and  distinct  in  man¬ 
ners,  interests,  and  sympathies,  that  a 
common  union  against  an  invader  was 
almost  impossible. 

And  so  it  proved  when  Amurath  I. 
began  to  extend  his  father’s  foothold  in 
Europe.  Bulgaria  had  again  become 
a  hostile  power.  Servia,  under  Stephen 
Dushan,  had  founded  a  threatening 
kingdom  over  Macedonia,  Albania,  and 
Northern  Greece.  This  fell  with  the 
death  of  the  king  ;  but  it  weakened  the 
empire  while  it  lasted,  and  was  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  disunion  which  was  to  aid 
the  Turk. 

The  conquests  of  Amurath,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  diversions  created  by  in¬ 
surrections  in  the  East,  were  rapid. 
Adrianople  became  his  European  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  capture  of  Philippopolis 
marked  his  advance  on  the  Balkans. 
Then  began  his  conflicts  with  the  more 
warlike  Sclavonian  kingdoms  but  a  petty 
crusade,  promoted  by  Urban  V.,  and 
consisting  of  Servian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Hungarian  troops,  failed  to  stop  his  ad¬ 
vance,  and  after  the  battle  of  Marizza, 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  paid  tribute  to  their 
conqueror.  But  the  Servian  king  Laz¬ 
arus,  mindful  of  the  power  of  his  pred- 
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ecessors,  not  long  after  organized  a 
more  formidable  coalition.  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Bosnians  formed  its  Sclavonic 
elements,  aided  by  Hungarians,  the  Al¬ 
banian  Skypetars,  and  the  Roumanians 
of  Wallachia.  A  petty  success  at  the 
outset  did  not  prevent  the  deliberate 
annexation  of  Bulgaria,  unopposed  by 
the  forces  of  the  league,  and  in  r389  the 
Sclavonic  power  was  finally  broken  by 
the  battle  of  Kossova,  and  Servia  re¬ 
duced  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  State. 

The  Ottomans  were  now  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  Europe,  and  ready  for  fresh 
conquests,  which  indeed  were  guaran¬ 
teed  to  them  by  Amurath’s  civil  and 
military  policy,  with  which  we  have  now 
to  deal.  The  system  of  confirming  one 
conquest  before  the  prosecution  of  the 
next,  was  applied  in  Europe  no  less 
than  in  Asia,  but  in  one  point  it  was 
extended.  Amurath  commenced  the 
custom,  followed  by  Mahomet  II.  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  of  intro¬ 
ducing  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  con¬ 
quered  countries  Oriental  colonies  of 
Turkomans  or  Arabs,  while  the  original 
residents  were  often  transplanted  else¬ 
where.  By  this  well-known  device  of 
Barbarian  conquerors,  insurrections 
were  checked  and  submission  ensured. 
Nor  was  it  without  a  sagacious  purpose 
that  the  Ottoman  conquests  were  grad¬ 
ual,  not  sudden.  Complete  subjection 
was  preceded  by  a  period  of  vassalage 
or  semi-dependence,  during  which  the 
vassal  State  was  used  as  an  instrument 
for  reducing  others  to  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion.  Christian  troops  fought  against 
their  kinsmen  at  Kossova  and  during 
the  reign  of  Bajazet,  the  Servians,  who 
had  to  provide  1,000  horsemen  every 
year,  sent  contingents  to  the  Ottoman 
armies.  Thus  concert  was  prevented, 
demoralization  and  paralysis  engen¬ 
dered  ;  no  breathing  space  for  recovery 
was  allowed,  and,  when  the  occasion 
suited,  vassalage  was  exchanged  for 
subjection  and  their  right  to  bear  arms 
taken  from  the  conquered  Rayas. 

But  the  institution  by  which  more 
than  by  any  other  the  Ottoman  govern¬ 
ment  proved  superior  to  contemporary 
powers  remains  to  be  described.  The 
Ottomans,  though  a  warlike  race  would 
hardly  by  their  own  resources  have  de¬ 
feated  so  often  the  armies  of  western 
Christendom,  or  worked  out  with  such 
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consummate  skill  the  civil,  institutions 
of  their  religion.  To  attain  these  ends, 
the  military  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  Rayas  themselves  were  used  as  in¬ 
struments,  applied  and  guided  by  a  more 
than  Machiavellian  astuteness.  It  was 
above  all  things  necessary  if  the  central 
government  was  to  be  strong,  for  it  to 
consist  of  members  working  in  unison 
for  a  common  end  under  a  single  direc¬ 
tion.  This  ideal  could  be  best  realized 
by  the  employment  of  slaves,  and  it  was 
accordingly  the  aim,  perhaps  of  Orkhan, 
certainly  of  Amurath,  to  take  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  government  from  the  slaves 
of  his  palace.  But  they  were  slaves  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  A  fifth  of  all  the 
booty  taken  in  war  belonged  to  the  sul¬ 
tan.  Of  this  his  choicest  portion  was 
the  tribute-children  levied  from  his 
Christian  subjects,  sometimes  from  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  ;  sometimes,  when  these 
did  not  suffice,  from  the  vassal  States. 
These  children,  brought  up  with  monas¬ 
tic  severity,  severed  from  every  tie  of 
family  or  nation,  instructed  in  the  strict¬ 
est  tenets  of  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
underwent  within  the  palace  walls  a 
continued  training  adapted  to  develop 
to  the  greatest  extent  their  latent  powers 
of  mind  and  body.  To  the  sultan,  as 
their  only  patron,  they  were  bound  by 
ties  and  motives  stronger  than  any  that 
a  Loyola  could  invent  By  lifelong  cus¬ 
tom,  by  pampered  appetites,  by  hope 
of  the  highest  honors,  by  the  terror  of 
immediate  death,  they  were  reduced  to 
tools,  planning  or  executing  the  sul¬ 
tan’  s  designs.  The  purpose  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  household  slaves  was  a 
double  one.  Those  whose  mental  gifts 
raised  them  above  the  rest  went  through 
a  separate  and  higher  education,  pass¬ 
ing  at  last  into  the  civil  administration 
of  the  empire,  either  as  judges,  secre¬ 
taries,  or  viziers,  but  whatever  their 
ultimate  rank  of  power,  they  remained 
slaves  whom  a  word  from  the  sultan 
could  degrade  or  destroy.  The  rest 
were  elaborately  trained  in  military  tac¬ 
tics  and  discipline  to  be  drafted  into  the 
famous  corps  of  Janissaries,  which  for 
centuries  constituted  the  main  strength 
of  the  Ottoman  army.  They  formed  a 
military  caste,  cut  off  by  descent  and 
character  from  the  fluctuations  of  popu¬ 
lar  feelings,  always  providing  security 
for  the  sultan  at  home,  and  in  war  an 


organized  and  disciplined  infantry  force, 
which  was  especially  important  at  a 
time  when  the  continental  armies  over¬ 
looked  the  value  of  this  branch.  For 
centuries  the  Janissaries  continued  to 
be  the  military  mainstay  of  the  empire. 
From  the  original  i,ooo  instituted  by 
Orkhan,  they  had  increased  to  12,000 
under  Mahomet  II.,  and  to  20,000  un¬ 
der  Solyman,  and  were  generally  levied 
from  the  hardy  populations  of  Albania, 
Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria.  The  history  and 
influence  of  this  second  and  more  formid¬ 
able  Varangian  Guard  almost  bears  out 
the  remark  of  Von  Hammer  that  their 
institution  was  more  terrible  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
than  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

It  was  to  the  organization  of  their 
armies  that  Amurath  and  his  successors 
owed  much  of  their  wonderful  success. 
In  addition  to  the  Janissaries  and  a  large 
body  of  lightly  armed  and  unpaid 
troops,  retained  in  the  service  by  the 
hope  of  unlimited  plunder,  the  cavalry, 
always  a  numerous  and  important  part 
of  an  Ottoman  array,  was  provided  for 
by  a  feudal  system,  wisely  regulated  to 
the  needs  of  the  empire.  Its  object  was 
twofold,  the  preservation  of  conquered 
territory,  and  the  supply  of  efficient 
troops  for  the  army.  For  this  purpose, 
part  of  the  domain  land  was  divided  into 
military  fiefs  called  Ziamets  and  Timars, 
the  holders  of  which  were  bound  to 
equip  one  horseman  (Spahi)  for  every 
multitude  of  .^,000  aspers.  But  ample 
precautions  were  taken  that  no  landed 
aristocracy  should  grow  up  as  a  possible 
check  on  the  absolute  power  of  the  sul¬ 
tan.  All  fiefs  were  held  directly  from 
him  ;  the  rule  against  subdivision  was 
fixed  and  undeviating  ?  through  practi¬ 
cally  hereditary,  re-investiture  was  nec¬ 
essary  after  the  death  of  the  former 
holder  ;  but  the  son  of  the  possessor  of 
a  Ziamet  only  entered  upon  a  Timar, 
and  a  Timar  falling  below  a  certain  value 
was  i^S(f  facto  vacated.  In  case  of  death 
without  issue,  or  the  neglect  of  feudal 
duty,  the  fief  was  encheated  to  the 
crown.  These  precautions  carried  out 
by  energetic  sultans  and  aided  by  the 
counter-influence  of  the  Janissaries  and 
by  the  constant  requirements  of  war, 
kept  the  feudal  system  of  the  Ottoman 
true  to  its  intent  and  purpose,  until  the 
decay  of  the  empire  fairly  set  in. 
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Nor  was  the  care  of  the  sultans  for 
the  efficiency  of  their  army  confined  to 
general  organisation  :  it  was  even  more 
remarkable  for  the  completion  of  de¬ 
tails.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Solyman  the 
Ottoman  armies  were  ahead  of  Europe 
in  discipline  and  equipment.  Their 
artillery  was  numerous  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed,  provided  with  every  latest  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  arts  of  fortification 
and  engineering  were  carefully  studied. 
Their  commissariat  was  skilfully  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  its  transport  facilitated 
by  the  systematic  construction  of  roads 
along  the  line  of  march  ;  and  all  this  at 
a  time  when  European  armies,  instead 
of  being  disciplined  machines,  were  mere 
agglomerations  of  individual  knights 
and  their  retainers,  brave  indeed,  but 
too  little  amenable  to  discipline,  and 
often  from  want  of  organization  insuffi¬ 
ciently  provided  against  the  hardships 
of  a  campaign.  Nor  was  it  only  that 
the  Ottoman  army  was  an  efficient  one, 
but  war  and  its  preparation  was  the  sole 
employment  of  the  whole  nation.  Apart 
from  the  political  significance  of  the 
phrase,  they  were  literally  an  army  of 
occupation,  encamped  in  a  country,  the 
produce*of  which  was  theirs  by  the  la¬ 
bor  of  the  subject  Rayas.  There  was 
therefore  no  agricultural  or  commercial 
needs  to  draw  them  away  from  war,  nor 
at  this  period  was  there  any  cause  for 
apprehension  from  risings  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  among  whom  national  vigor  was 
entirely  drained  away  by  the  dreadful 
tribute  of  their  children. 

With  the  instruments  and  in  these 
conditions  Bajazet  found  no  difficulty 
in  extending  Ottoman  power.  Walla- 
chia  submitted,  Greece  was  overrun, 
Hungary  threatened,  and  the  formidable 
coalition  of  Bavarians,  Styrians  and 
Hungarians,  aided  by  knights  from 
France  and  Rhodes,  whom  Boniface  IX. 
had  summoned  against  the  infidel,  was 
broken  by  the  promptitude  and  vigor 
of  the  sultan.  VVith  the  defeat  and  capt¬ 
ure  of  Bajazet  by  Tamerlane  the  Otto¬ 
man  power  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
final  point.  A  civil  war  raged  between 
rival  claimants  for  the  throne,  the  Selju- 
kian  princes  revolted,  and  recovery 
seemed  hopeless.  But  no  second  Cru¬ 
sade  appeared  from  the  west  ;  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  too  enfeebled  to  strike  a 
timely  blow,  the  vassal  States  were 


drained  of  their  manhood,  and  above  all 
the  political  system,  which  the  early 
sultans  had  organized,  proved  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  strain  even  without  a 
directing  hand.  Hence,  it  happened  that 
after  a  breathing  space  under  Mahomet 

I. ,  the  Ottoman  power  had  regained 
its  vigor  and  cohesion  under  Amurath 

II.  Hungary  was  now  the  barrier  of 
Christendom  towards  the  north,  and 
Huniades,  adventurous  knight  and  pru¬ 
dent  general,  maintained  the  struggle 
during  the  whole  of  this  reign  and  part 
of  the  next.  Unassisted  from  the  west, 
except  by  volunteers,  he  penetrated 
across  the  Balkans,  wrested  Servia  and 
Wallachia  from  their  conqueror,  and 
only  failed  of  glory  and  victory  by  the 
perjury  which  led  to  the  disaster  of 
Varna.  Meanwhile,  another  check  was 
placed  on  Amurath  by  the  obstinate  re- 
sistence  of  Scanderberg  in  Albania  who 
for  twenty- five  years  withstood  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  rob  him  of  his  father’s  king¬ 
dom.  In  a  single  campaign  he  caused 
the  loss  of  20,000  of  Amurath’s  best 
troops.  But  the  end  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire  was  at  hand.  Its  last  important 
stronghold  was  lost,  when  Amurath  capt¬ 
ured  and  sacked  Thessalonica.  Mahom¬ 
et  II.,  one  of  the  greatest  and  worst 
of  the  house  of  Ottoman,  fulfilled  the 
destiny  of  his  race  and  the  Ottoman 
sultan  entered  the  city  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors. 

The  importance  of  this  event  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  it 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  They 
succeeded  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
capitals  in  Europe,  which  seemed  to 
admit  them  by  their  right  of  possession 
into  the  number  of  the  great  Powers. 
The  empire,  they  pretended,  had  only 
changed  hands  ;  its  continuity  was  not 
broken,  but  its  vigor  recruited  by  a 
younger  and  less  effete  tenure.  More 
tangible  was  the  strength  supplied  by  the 
central  position  of  their  new  capital, 
which  finally  cemented  their  hitherto  di¬ 
vided  territory  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
in  fine  gave  them  a  rallying-power  and 
starting-point,  which  assured  to  them 
their  European  empire  against  any  Power 
which  at  that  time  could  have  threatened 
their  ejection. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  further 
without  adverting  to  the  negative  condi¬ 
tions  of  Ottoman  successes  to  be  found 
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in  the  apathy  and  indiSerence  of 
Western  Europe.  This  apathy  was 
possibly  caused  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
Mahomedan  intrusion  was  no  new 
phenomenon.  The  Mongol  invasion  of 
Russia  and  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain 
took  away  the  sense  of  novelty  from 
the  event.  But  in  truth,  other  causes, 
general  and  particular,  rendered  any 
decided  concert  against  the  intruders 
impossible.  The  last  disastrous  crusade 
had  terminated  in  1291,  and  with  it  the 
motive  power  which  .had  animated  re¬ 
ligious  warfare  began  to  decline.  More¬ 
over,  the  Pope's  central  power,  through 
which  the  earlier  Crusades  had  been 
organized,  was  now  diminished,  and  his 
spiritual  influence  weakened  by  the 
forced  secession  to  Avignon.  Of  the 
particular  States,  at  the  time  of  Amu- 
rath’s  first  successes,  each  was  absorbed 
in  its  own  internal  matters.  In  Eng¬ 
land  popular  forces  were  rising  to  the 
surface  under  Wat  Tyler  ;  in  Germany 
marauding  barons  were  harassing  the 
burghers  ;  Spain  was  prostrate  under 
Moorish  rule.  Even  the  abortive  cru¬ 
sade  which  ended  at  Nicopolis  owed  its 
formation  to  the  personal  relationship  to 
the  king  of  Hungary,  who  commanded 
the  co-operation  of  the  empire,  which 
was  one  day  to  be  his  own.  The  gallant 
Huniades,  notwithstanding  his  heroism, 
only  received  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
the  French  and  German  knights.  Hence 
the  prostration  of  the  Ottoman  power  by 
Tamerlane  had  been  watched  with  in- 
difierence,  and  the  immediate  danger  of 
Constantinople  called  forth  no  effort  to 
save  it.  For  this  indeed  there  were 
reasons,  political  and  religious.  Geo¬ 
graphically  isolated  from  the  Western 
Powers,  the  empire  had  but  small  com¬ 
munion  with  them  from  the  reign  of 
Heraclius,  and  therefore  its  gradual  fall 
created  no  ma'rked  void  in  European 
politics.  In  the  tenth  century  religious 
disputes  had  cut  it  off  from  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  Latin 
Church.  So  high  did  religious  contro¬ 
versy  rise,  that  in  Constantinople  the 
opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  the 
Turkish  turban  would  pollute  St.  Sophia 
less  than  the  hat  of  the  Cardinal.  After 
the  actual  capture  of  the  city,  followed 
by  the  annexation  of  Greece  and  the 
landing  at  Otranto,  there  was  indeed 
some  uneasiness  aroused,  but  the  suc¬ 


cessful  repulse  from  Belgrade  by  Huni¬ 
ades,  the  resistance  of  Scanderberg,  and 
the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Rhodes 
served  to  calm  it,  and  the  respite  given  to 
Europe  by  Selim’s  Persian  and  Egyptian 
campaigns  tended  in  the  same  direction 
with  yet  greater  force. 

Hence  when  Solyman  ascended  the 
throne  in  1520,  the  Ottomans  were  all 
but  one  of  the  recognized  powers  of 
Europe,  a  position  which  his  long  and 
memorable  reign  confirmed.  Under 
this  prince  Ottoman  importance  reach¬ 
ed  its  zenith.  The  whole  world  was 
changing  its  face,  and  in  Europe  partic¬ 
ularly  the  political  and  religious  revolu¬ 
tions  which  mark  the  period  of  modern 
history  were  working  themselves  out. 
Almost  every  nation  was  directed  by 
some  great  ruler.  Henry  VIII.  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Leo  X.  at  Rome  were  respec¬ 
tively  directing  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance.  Francis  and  Charles  V., 
both  powerful  sovereigns,  were  both 
looking  at  Italy  as  an  addition  to  their 
domains  ;  and  in  Russia  and  Poland 
Vassilji  Iwanowitsch  was  laying  the  first 
foundations  of  his  northern  power,  while 
Sigismond  1.  was  already  a  formidable 
neighbor.  But  for  the  time  each  was 
absorbed  in  his  own  interests,  while 
Hungary  lay  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
her  powerful  enemy,  through  the  an¬ 
archy  in  which  the  minority  of  Louis  II. 
plunged  her.  Solyman  was  not  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  his  opportunity. 
Having  captured  Belgrade,  he  resolved 
on  the  conquest  of  Rhodes,  which  was 
necessary  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 
After  a  gallant  resistance  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  retired  to  Malta,  and  Solyman 
was  left  unimpeded  to  pursue  his  Hun¬ 
garian  campaigns.  The  disaster  at 
Mohaez  left  Hungary  a  prey  to  two  rival 
claimants,  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles 
V.,  and  Zapyola,  a  native  noble.  Soly¬ 
man  supported  the  latter, , and  marched 
against  Vienna,  to  meet  with  the  fiist 
signal  repulse  to  the  Ottoman  arms. 
That  and  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Charles  V.  caused  him  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  East.  Indeed,  it  was  not  the 
least  significant  feature  in  the  policy  of 
the  early  sultans,  that,  unlike  the  Roman 
empire,  they  undertook  one  great  war 
only  at  a  time,  taking  care  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  all  but  their  im- 
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mediate*  enemy.  Thus  when  events 
rendered  a  European  invasion  danger¬ 
ous,  they  would  convey  their  unruly 
Janissaries  to  quell  the  constant  petty 
insurrections  in  the  East,  or  to  humble 
the  power  of  Persia.  They  were  aided 
in  this  policy  by  the  fact  of  having  a 
weak  kingdom  like  Hungary  at  their 
northern  frontier.  Though  capable  of 
a  stubborn  resistance,  this  nation  was 
never  able  to  repeat  the  exp’loits  of  a 
Huniades.  Nor  was  an  understanding 
possible  for  her  with  the  subject  States 
of  Servia  or  Bosnia.  At  this  period  the 
Ottomans  owed  much  to  the  partial  tol¬ 
eration  of  their  religion.  Under  a  Ma- 
homedan  rule  the  members  of  the  Greek 
church  exercised  their  religion  without 
much  interference  ;  under  a  Hungarian 
or  Austrian  domination  they  knew  well 
that  persecution  and  intolerance  would 
make  their  entry.  After  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  taken  place,  similar  considera¬ 
tions  tended  to  incline  the  Hungarians 
themselves  to  prefer  Turkish  rule  and 
freedom  of  worship  to  .Austrian  bigotry 
and  persecution. 

Under  Solyman  we  have  still  to  men¬ 
tion  two  territorial  extensions,  and  a 
change  of  attitude  by  the  Western  Pow¬ 
ers,  which  was  more  important  still.  Un¬ 
der  Khaireddin  Pascha  or  Barbarossa, 
the  Ottoman  navy  became  a  formidable 
means  of  offence.  The  power  of  Venice 
was  prematurely  checked,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Algerine  stations  with  the 
sultan’s  government  promised  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  relations  between  the  naval 
States  of  the  Mediterranean.  Across 
the  Danube,  Hungary  was  at  last  an¬ 
nexed,  and  divided  into  the  “  sanjaks" 
of  the  Ottoman  provincial  system,  while 
the  event  was  masked  by  the  first  treaty 
of  Austria  in  which  Solyman  was  treated 
as  an  equal  sovereign,  and,  by  virtue  of 
the  subsidy  paid  to  him,  as  a  victorious 
one. 

But  before  this  he  had  been  recognized 
by  a  stronger  Power  than  Austria  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  European  State- 
system,  which  was  now  hrst  growing  up. 
Modern  international  policy  sprang  from 
the  mutal  jealousy  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  Pope's  weight  was  thrown  now  into 
one  scale  now  into  the  other,  but  the 
equipoise  which  this  influence  liad  once 
produced  was  disturbed  by  the  new 


forces  of  the  Reformation.  Diversity 
of  creed  no  longer  was  a  bar  to  cordial 
alliances  ;  national  interests  became  the 
key-stone  of  international  relations,  and 
the  balance  of  power  intervened  as  a 
principle  which  first  guided  and  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  the  state-craft  of  Europe. 
Hence  it  was  that  France  saw  in  Soly¬ 
man  no  longer  the  infidel  intruder  on 
European  territory,  but  the  formidable 
sovereign  who  had  threatened  Vienna 
and  confronted  Charles  V.  In  1536  a 
treaty  of  friendly  alliance  was  struck  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  Porte,  and  Soly¬ 
man  was  enabled  to  boast  that  the  kings 
of  France,  Venice,  Poland,  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania  had  sought  refuge  in  the  shadow 
of  his  might. 

On  looking  back  on  this  unparalleled 
advance  of  Ottoman  power  and  influence 
in  Europe,  it  is  impossible  not  to  assign 
a  very  high  importance  to  the  abilities 
and  personal  career  of  the  early  sultans. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  no 
European  nation  has  produced  so  long 
a  series  of  great  though  unscrupulous 
rulers  as  the  sultans,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  from  Orkhan  to  Solyman. 
During  reigns,  long  in  years  and  event¬ 
ful  in  results,  they  seemed  to  possess 
almost  every  quality  by  which  ambitious 
ends  are  gained  by  well-calculated 
means.  Plans  of  conquest  successfully 
carried  into  execution,  new  ideas  of 
government  introduced  and  worked  out, 
though  due  in  part  to  the  creatures  and 
instruments  of  their  will,  yet  bear  upon 
them  the  imprint  of  their  directing 
minds.  The  tribute-children  of  Orkhan, 
the  organization  of  the  imperial  slaves 
by  Amuralh  1.,  the  military  promptitude 
of  Bajazet,  the  legislation  of  Mahomet 
II.,  and  the  crowding  administration  of 
Solyman,  signify  an  amount  of  intellect¬ 
ual  force  with  which  no  other  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  rulers  will  afford  material  for 
comparison.  The  restrictions  on  their 
absolute  power  were  merely  nominal 
and  were  comprised  in  the  observance 
of  religious  law,  interpreted  by  the  chief 
Mufti.  But  this  religious  law  was  too 
useful  an  ally  to  be  weakened  or  vio¬ 
lated,  and  the  fetva  of  the  Mufti  only  on 
rare  occasions  opposed  the  will  of  the 
sultan.  But  if  their  power  was  not  re¬ 
stricted  by  ministers,  their  choice  of 
ministers  was  a  wide  one.  No  privileges 
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of  birth  barred  the  way  to  advance  ;  no 
jealousy  limited  the  selection.*  Though 
they  were  always  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  early 
sultans  were  assisted  by  general  and  ad¬ 
visers  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
Ainurath  owed  not  a  little  of  his  success 
to  Khaireddin  Pacha,  and  Solyman’s 
friend  and  vizier  Ibrahim  Pacha  greatly 
eased  his  burden  of  government.  In 
fact,  there  was  at  Constantinople  a 
school  of  politicians  and  generals  at  a 
time  when  the  political  action  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  incoherent  and  vague. 
While  the  training  of  ministers  was  not 
neglected,  the  initiation  of  the  royal 
princes  into  their  future  duties  was  ex¬ 
cellent  and  complete.  From  their  ear¬ 
liest  manhood  they  were  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
and  when  they  ascended  the  throne,  they 
were  generally  mature  alike  in  age  and 
experience.  Nor  was  the  choice  of 
ministers  and  generals  confined  to  slaves 
or  subjects.  Ottoman  history  is  full 
of  the  names  and  successes  of  renegades 
from  other  nations,  who  were  attracted 
to  Constantinople  by  the  free  scope  of 
their  ability  and  the  rich  prospect  of  re¬ 
wards  and  honors  :  out  of  the  ten  grand 
viziers  of  Solyman,  eight  were  renegades, 
and  among  his  generals,  the  proportion, 
if  less,  was  doubtless  great.  Their  im¬ 
portance  in  introducing  fresh  ideas  of 
government  or  military  tactics  increased 
after  the  period  in  which  the  Ottomans 
lost  their  early  precedence  of  Europe  in 
these  respects. 

From  Solyman’s  death  is  to  be  dated 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  Externally  it  remained  un¬ 
broken  for  another  century,  though  its 
encroachments  w’ere  henceforth  checked 
by  the  power  of  Austria,  now  contermi¬ 
nous  with  it  on  the  north.  For  the  next 
140  years  the  warlike  relations  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  were  chiefly  with  Venice 
and  Austria  ;  with  the  other  States  of 
Europe  she  was  either  at  peace  or  in 
actual  alliance.  Against  the  former,  in 
spite  of  Lepanto  and  the  prolonged  re¬ 
sistance  of  Candia,  she  had  the  advan- 

*  V'on  Hammer  remarks  that  while  the  high¬ 
est  officers  were  not  by  law  hereditary,  they 
were  often  in  effect  confined  to  particular  fam¬ 
ilies  for  long  periods.  He  mentions  as  exam¬ 
ples  the  three  families  of  Tschendereli,  Tim- 
ourtasch,  and  Eurenos. 


tage.  Towards  the  north,  in  spite  of 
the  diversion  in  her  favor  caused  by  the 
Thirty  Years^  War,  her  power  fell  back. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Porte  be¬ 
gan  to  abate  some  of  his  haughty  con¬ 
tempt  for  international  usages,*  a  fact 
signified  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
employment  for  diplomatic  purposes  of 
the  more  subtile  and  versatile  intellects 
of  the  Fapariote  Greeks.  In  fact,  the 
era  of  treaties  had  commenced,  treaties 
by  which  the  Ottoman  power  was  suc¬ 
cessively  curtailed,  first  by  Austria  and 
then  by  Russia.  The  equality  of  Aus¬ 
tria  was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of 
Sitvatovok  in  1606,  after  the  reverses  of 
Mahomet  III.  in  Hungary,  and  half  a 
century  later,  a  turning-point  in  Otto¬ 
man  history  was  reached  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Gothard,  where  its  power  was  shat¬ 
tered  by  Montecuculi.  Wars  with 
Poland  followed,  marked  by  several 
Turkish  defeats,  though  resulting  in  the 
gain  of  Podolia.  During  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  the  Porte  was  engaged  in  a 
vast  struggle  with  Persia,  and  when  in 
1682  Vienna  was  once  more  reached  by 
the  Janissaries  of  Kara  Mus»apha,  the 
army  of  Sobieski  inflicted,  not  the  first, 
but  the  greatest  of  the  reverses  received 
from  Poland.  The  opportunity  was 
seized  by  Venice  ;  Greece  was  wrested 
from  the  Porte,  and  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  Kiuprili  family,  disas¬ 
ter  followed  disaster  in  Hungary,  and 
Turkish  discipline  and  generalship  were 
proved  manifestly  inferior  to  the  army 
and  skill  of  Prince  Eugene.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  century  Russia  had  for  the 
first  time  ranked  among  the  enemies  of 
the  Porte,  and  the  position  of  the  Cri¬ 
mean  Khanate  had  been  the  scene  of 
continued  struggles.  In  1699  was  signed, 
in  full  European  conclave,  the  memora¬ 
ble  treaty  of  Carlowilz.  The  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Porte  were  set  aside  ;  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and  most  of  Hungary  and  Scla- 
vonia  were  ceded  to  Austria,  Podolia  to 
Poland,  and  while  the  Morea  and  Dalma¬ 
tia  were  retained  by  Venice,  in  the  next 
year  the  important  town  of  Azoph  was 
given  to  Peter  the  Great. 

From  the  date  of  this  treaty,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Turkey  has  been  diplomatic. 

*  Von  Hammer  remarks  that  the  barbarity  of 
their  diplomacy  was  only  equalled  by  that  of 
their  treatment  of  their  prisoners  and  sub¬ 
jects 
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Its  strength  and  reputation  were  broken, 
but  its  very  weakness  caused  an  interest 
to  be  taken  in  its  political  fortunes 
which  had  been  absent  before,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  see  the  strange  sight  of  the 
great  States  deliberating  in  common  over 
each  fresh  stage  in  Ottoman  history. 
In  the  great  struggles  of  Western  Europe 
the  Porte  took  no  share.  Its  influence 
was  mostly  confined  to  Poland  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  through  them  to  Sweden.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  mark  the  steps 
of  her  decline,  a  decline  interrupted  at 
intervals  by  the  favorable  treaties  ex¬ 
torted  by  her  obstinate  resistance. 
Austria,  raised  to  an  undue  predomi¬ 
nance  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  check  by  that  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  her  last  war  with  Turkey  at 
the  close  of  the  century  was  only  im¬ 
portant  in  its  consequences  for  Servia. 
As  Austrian  influence  waned  in  south¬ 
eastern  Europe,  that  of  Russia  rose. 
The  easy  terms  granted  by  the  Porte 
on  the  Pruth  were  due  either  to  treach¬ 
ery  or  to  a  short-sighted  contempt  for 
the  danger  which  threatened  them  from 
their  new  enemies.  This  false  security, 
if  it  existed,  was  soon  dissipated.  The 
Crimea  already  ravaged  by  Count  Mun- 
nich,  became  severed  from  the  Porte  by 
the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  protectorate  of  the  Rayas  acknowl¬ 
edged.  .Although  the  “  oriental  project” 
of  Catharine  II.  was  destined  to  be  un¬ 
fulfilled,  the  treaty  of  Jassy  extended  the 
Russian  frontier  to  Dneister,  and  the 
present  century  has  seen  the  northern 
Power,  supported  by  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity,  dictate  peace  at  Adrian- 
ople.  C)ur  short  sketch  must  come  to 
an  end.  It  will  better  accord  with  the 
aim  of  this  essay  to  trace  the  internal 
causes  and  antecedents  of  so  much  ma¬ 
terial  disaster. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  causes  of 
the  rapid  successes  of  the  Ottomans  were 
the  superiority  of  their  military  system 
and  of  their  method  of  government  and 
administration,  aided  by  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  European  nations  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  But  the  necessary  condition  of 
continued  prosperity  is  progress.  A 
stereotyped  system  must  by  the  inev¬ 
itable  laws  of  history  become  more  and 
more  incongruous  with  ever-changing 
conditions  ;  and  therefore  want  ctf  adap¬ 
tive  power  is  the  most  fatal  disease  of 
New  SxEixs. — VoL.  XLIL,  No.  a 


national  life,  and  however  slow  its 
course,  must  end  in  dissolution.  W'^ith 
this  condition  Ottoman  history  has  not 
complied.  The  other  States  of  Europe 
have  progressed  ;  Turkey  has  stood  still, 
and  therefore  their  relative  positions 
soon  became  inverted.  At  first  the 
Porte  had  encountered  enemies  strug¬ 
gling  under  the  disorganization  of  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
armed  herself  with  the  administrative 
vigor  partly  supplied  by  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  partly  the  result  of  her  own 
native  energy.  After  the  death  of  Soly- 
man  the  impulse  supplied  by  her  forces 
had  reached  its  limit  ;  no  new  forces, 
the  outcome  of  healthy  national  life,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  recoil  was  accelerated 
and  the  contrast  heightened  by  the  mar¬ 
vellous  development  in  religion  and 
politics  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Ottoman  prosperity  and  stability  was 
founded  on  a  substratum  of  continual 
conquest,  and  this  basis  once  impaired, 
the  superstructure  tottered.  The  rise 
of  Austria  checked  conquest  to  the 
northward  ;  the  attitude  of  Russia  soon 
made  precarious  the  attempt  at  extension 
eastwards.  The  consequences  of  this 
pressure  were  soon  apparent.  Military 
discipline,  which,  as  Solyman  himself 
had  discovered,  could  only  be  main¬ 
tained  in  war,  began  to  grow  weak. 
The  forces  which  had  been  intended  for 
external  aggression,  became  the  cause  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  at  home,  since 
there  was  no  national  or  civic  life  into 
which  they  could  become  transformed 
and  absorbed.  This  decay  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  system  was  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  corps  of  Janissaries.  Even  under 
the  strong  hand  of  the  early  sultans,  and 
with  their  strict  training  untouched, 
their  insubordination  had  often  to  be 
met  by  concession  and  privilege.  These 
concessions  in  time  made  them  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  war,  and  an  incubus  on  the 
government  in  peace.  The  first  mistake 
was  committed  by  Solyman,  when  he 
allowed  them  the  right  of  marriage, 
which  caused  their  interests  to  be  no 
lunger  always  identical  with  those  of  the 
sultan.  An  aggravation  of  the  evil  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  successful  demand  that 
their  children  should  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  corps.  There  was  now 
no  sort  of  guarantee  that  the  Janissaries 
had  gone  through  all  the  preliminary 
17 
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training,  which  had  made  them  so  unique 
and  formidable.  But  the  extreme  of 
corruption  was  only  attained  when  the 
corps  was  thrown  open  to  the  Mussul- 
men,  who  without  any  discipline,  greed¬ 
ily  seized  on  the  privileges  and  rewards, 
which  had  formerly  been  earned  by  hard 
fighting  in  the  field.  The  Janissaries 
were  henceforth  stationed  in  companies 
throughout  the  empire.  In  the  prov¬ 
inces  they  plied  trades,  received  their 
pay,  but  rarely  mustered  under  the  stand¬ 
ard.  In  Constantinople  they  formed  the 
most  bigoted  party  of  Mahomedans,  and 
as  such  they  placed  an  effectual  bar¬ 
rier  against  every  political  reformation  ; 
deposed  viziers,  dictated  to  the  sultan, 
outraged  the  population,  and  in  war  dis¬ 
graced  their  former  prestige.  The  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  whole  corps  of  Mah¬ 
moud  II.  was  a  barbarous,  but  almost  a 
necessary,  remedy  for  the  gigantic  evils 
which  they  produced.  The  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  were  in  no  better  con¬ 
dition.  The  feudal  system  was  ruined 
by  the  most  flagrant  corruption.  In 
order  to  ensure  a  trustworthy  order  of 
spahis,  the  law  required  that  the  fiefs 
should  be  confined  either  to  sons  of  pre¬ 
vious  holders,  or  to  soldiers  who  had 
rendered  good  service  on  the  field  of 
battle.  They  were  now  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders,  or  granted  to  Court 
favorites,  mutes  of  the  harem,  advent¬ 
urers  and  intriguers  of  all  kinds.  Some 
of  these  received  as  many  as  twenty  fiefs, 
and  the  feudal  duties  which  they  entailed 
were  utterly  neglected.  The  12,000 
fiefs  of  Roumelia,  which  used  to  furnish 
40,000  horsemen,  with  difficulty  sent 
8,000  to  the  sultan’s  standard.  Nor 
was  the  other  object  of  the  feudal  system 
better  secured.  The  provinces  which 
should  have  been  held  together  and 
cemented  by  these  feudatories  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  pillage  and  extortion  under  the 
pretence  of  feudal  rights,  and  redress 
was  obtainable  only  from  the  grand  viz¬ 
ier,  who  was  generally  the  source  of  the 
abuse.  While  corruption  thus  ate  into 
the  heart  of  the  military  system,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  the  details  of  discipline 
and  organization  suffered.  The  Turks 
no  longer  kept  pace  with  the  latest  mili¬ 
tary  improvements,  and  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Gothard  their  inferiority  to  the  Aus¬ 
trians  was  manifest  in  the  very  points  in 
which  they  had  once  excelled  them. 


The  corruption  and  enert'ation  of  the 
Ottoman  rule  involved  of  necessity  the 
decline  of  the  sultans  themselves.  Per¬ 
sonal  influences  are  helpless  against  the 
full  stream  of  adverse  conditions,  and 
brilliant  rulers  in  a  declining  state  must 
necessarily  be  rare.  Nevertheless,  their 
absence  reacts  on  the  decline  and  accel¬ 
erates  its  pace.  The  majority  of  Soly- 
man’s  successors  were  either  voluptua¬ 
ries  or  imbeciles.  They  ceased  to  lead 
the  armies  ;  they  no  longer  directed  the 
administration.  They  were  either  the 
dupes  of  ambitious  viziers,  or  the  slaves 
of  the  turbulent  Jannissaries,  or  the 
facile  instruments  of  Court  favorites  and 
ambitious  and  intriguing  sultanas.  The 
evils  had  commenced  before  the  death 
of  Solyman.  Kotchi  Bey,  an  Ottoman 
historian,  cited  by  Von  Hammer,  attrib¬ 
utes  to  his  reign  five  causes  of  corrup¬ 
tion  :  (i)  the  neglect  of  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Divan,  (2)  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sale  of  offices.  (3)  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  principle  of  strict  gradation 
in  the  public  service,  (4)  the  permission 
of  political  influence  to  the  women  of 
the  seraglio,  (5)  the  corruption  of  the 
office  of  vizier  by  the  increase  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  acquiring  wealth  from  it.  If 
the  greatest  of  the  sultans  failed  to  resist 
these  sinister  influences,  his  successors 
were  not  likely  to  be  more  successful. 
Moreover,  from  the  seventeenth  century 
the  excellent  preparatory  training  in 
provinicial  government  ceased.  It  was 
used  as  a  means  of  securing  succession 
to  the  throne  ;  and  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
stant  apprehension  of  an  armed  usurpa¬ 
tion,  the  royal  princes  were  confined  to 
a  life  of  seclusion  and  indolence  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  By  this  means  health  of 
body  and  mind  was  destroyed,  and  the 
result  was  short  reigns,  marked  by  weak¬ 
ness,  caprice,  and  monstrous  cruelty. 
The  real  power  of  administration  fell 
into  the  hands  of  viziers,  whose  constant 
liability  to  deposition  from  one  of  the 
numerous  side-currents  of  intrigue  ren¬ 
dered  any  steady  or  generalizing  policy 
impossible. 

But  the  effects  of  corrupt  courts,  and 
weak  and  tyrannical  Governments,  is 
often  remedied  by  the  gradual  rise  to 
the  surface  of  popular  and  national 
forces.  In  the  Ottoman  empire  these 
forces  have  never  existed.  Between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled  there  has  always 
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been  a  chasm  which  refuses  to  be 
bridged  over.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  non-amalgamation  left  the  ruling 
race  free  to  prosecute  its  conquests,  but, 
when  reverses  ensued,  the  unsubstan¬ 
tiality  and  hollowness  of  a  (Government 
depending  upon  force  became  glaringly 
apparent.  Depending  only  on  its  armies 
and  backed  by  no  enthusiasm  or  patriot¬ 
ism  among  its  subjects,  the  Porte  pos¬ 
sessed  no  power  of  prolonged  resistance. 
Its  armies  defeated,  there  was  no  re¬ 
source,  save  in  the  acceptance  of  humil¬ 
iating  terms  or  the  interference  of  a 
foreign  Power.  Hence  it  happened  that 
notwithstanding  the  haughty  and  stub¬ 
born  attitude  of  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment,  its  unsuccessful  wars  were  seldom 
protracted.  National  life,  however,  of 
some  sort  was  beginning  to  stir  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  and  its  results  were 
significant.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  tribute  of  Chris¬ 
tian  children  finally  ceased,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  new  constitution  of 
the  Janissaries,  which  made  this  means 
of  recruiting  them  superfluous.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  change,  though  necessarily 
slow,  were  certain.  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Greece  had  furnished  the  best  elements 
of  that  now  corrupted  corps,  and  by  this 
means  their  life-blood  had  been  drained 
away,  and  their  condition  rendered 
hopeless  and  prostrate.  Allowed  to  re¬ 
tain  their  children,  though  still  oppressed 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  Ottoman  re¬ 
ligious  and  fiscal  systems,  they  began  to 
experience  the  stirrings  of  national  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  to  cast  about  for  an 
opportunity  of  liberation  from  their  ab¬ 
ject  position.  The  opportunity  was  slow 
to  arrive,  but  it  was  used  when  it  came. 
The  Servian  Rayas  in  the  last  war  with 
Austria  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  invaders,  acquired  military  organiza¬ 
tion  and  experience,  and  under  Kara 
George  commenced  a  period  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  freedom.  VVallachia  and 
Moldavia  owed  a  semi-independence  to 
Russian  interference,  and  Greece  be¬ 
came  a  liberated  kingdom  after  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Ottoman  administration  was 
-everywhere  rotten  to  its  core.  Complete 
disintegration  seemed  imminent  ;  there 
was  no  central  energy  by  which  individ¬ 
ual  interests  might  be  generalized  and 


united.  What  the  corruption  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  we  have  seen,  but  even 
this  was  far  exceeded  by  the  frightful 
abuses  of  the  provinicial  system.  The 
Pachalets  were  sold  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der  ;  the  purchase-money  was  often  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  the  extortions  of  the  pachas 
equalled  or  exceeded  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  agents  of  Armenian  bankers.  The 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  subor¬ 
dinate  officers,  and  the  wretched  provin¬ 
cials  groaned  under  an  extortion  and 
oppression  which  the  history  of  the 
world  has  never  seen  equalled.  As  long 
as  the  revenues  were  received,  the  Porte 
never  interfered,  and  indeed  interference 
was  beyond  his  power.  Rebellious  feu¬ 
datories  and  revolted  pachas  mocked 
the  central  government  in  three  quarters 
of  the  empire.*  Egypt  and  Syria  be¬ 
came  virtually  independent  ;  Widdin 
was  for  years  the  independent  stronghold 
of  Passwan  Oglow  ;  Ali  Pacha  long  de¬ 
fied  the  sultan  in  Epirus. 

But  notwithstanding  this  long  corrup¬ 
tion  and  decay  the  prophecies  of  Otto¬ 
man  dissolution  have  remained  unful¬ 
filled.  With  the  exception  of  Egypt  and 
the  liberated  States  in  Europe  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Porte  has  retained  its  integ¬ 
rity  ;  her  armies  have  sometimes  gained 
victories,  and  even  the  gloss  of  European 
civilization  has  penetrated  to  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  causes  which  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  prolongation  of  Turkish 
power  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  have 
consisted  in  its  capacity  for  resistance 
(i)  to  the  consequences  of  internal 
decay,  (2)  to  destruction  from  foreign 
aggression.  Earlier  barbarian  dynasties 
have  usually  disappeared  with  rapidity 
after  the  first  conquering  impulse  with¬ 
drew  its  support.  The  Ottoman  empire 
was  founded  on  conditions  so  singularly 
favorable,  and  aided  by  an  organization 
so  unique,  that  its  work  had  taken  too 
firm  a  hold  to  be  more  than  loosened  by 
the  adverse  influences  which  succeeded. 
Its  cohesion  refused  to  be  dissolved, 
though  its  well-defined  symmetry  and 
compactness  were  lost.  It  remained  a 
glowing  and  seething  mass  which  resisted 
the  fires  of  corruption  through  the 
Cyclopean  welding  which  had  produced 

*  Lord  Broughton  (cited  by  Creasy)  says  of 
Albania  that  specimens  of  almost  every  form 
of  government  might  be  found  in  it. 
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it.  It  was  the  complete  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  “  survival  ”  of  former  great¬ 
ness  and  the  new  conditions  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it,  which  caused  a  pitch  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  happily  more  often  anticipated 
by  the  disappearance  of  that  which  ob¬ 
structs  progress. 

More  particular  circumstances  worked 
towards  the  same  result.  By  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Caliphate  after  Selim’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  Egypt,  the  sultan  became  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Mahomedan  re¬ 
ligion.  This  was  more  than  an  honor¬ 
ary  title  ;  it  put  the  influence  exercised 
by  emperor  and  pope  into  the  same 
hands,  and  when  the  authority  of  the 
former  was  weakened  and  despised,  the 
binding  associations  of  their  religion 
still  secured  to  the  successors  of  the 
Prophet  some  remains  of  his  former  im¬ 
portance.  Without  this  religious  sup¬ 
port,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire 
must  have  been  inevitable  ;  by  its  means 
a  bond  of  union  was  provided,  deriving 
from  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which 
characterize  Mahomedanism  sufficient 
strength  to  neutralize  to  some  extent  the 
heavy  strain  put  upon  the  centre  of  ad¬ 
ministration  by  the  decrepitude  of  the 
secular  power.  Another  circumstance 
which  warded  off  a  complete  state  of 
anarchy  was  the  preservation  of  the 
same  ruling  family.  From  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Ottoman  history  no  can¬ 
didate  for  the  throne  ever  appeared  out¬ 
side  the  house  of  Othman.  The  sanc¬ 
tity  of  this  line  of  succession  was  no 
doubt  aided  by  the  possession  of  the 
Caliphate  and  by  the  early  employment 
of  slave  ministers,  but  its  source  seems 
to  lie  deeper  still  in  national  feeling  and 
tradition,  and  it  was  never  violated. 
The  possession  of  the  throne  never  be¬ 
came  the  goal  of  successful  intrigue,  and 
the  strongest  motive  to  rebellion  and 
civil  war  was  therefore  wanting.  If 
once  the  way  to  the  throne  had  lain 
open,  the  already  loosely  cemented  em¬ 
pire  would  have  been  tom  asunder,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  pachas  have  been 
more  fatal  than  their  avarice. 

These  influences  were  felt  even  under 
the  most  imbecile  of  the  sultans,  but 
more  personal  causes  from  time  to  time 
arrested  the  course  of  decay.  A  high¬ 
handed  and  remorseless  sultan  like 
Amurath  IV.  for  the  time  restored 
order  and  repressed  corruption.  The 


prudence  of  Sokolli  found  too  few  im¬ 
itators  among  the  later  viziers,  but  the 
ability  and  virtue  of  the  Kiuprilis  pro¬ 
duced  a  transformation  in  the  empire, 
the  effect  of  which  must  have  done 
something  to  retard  the  rapidity  of  de¬ 
cline.  The  reformations  of  Selim  and 
Mahmoud  were  in  the  main  delusive, 
but  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  by 
the  former,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Janissaries  by  the  latter,  removed  some 
cause  of  discontent,  and  made  possible 
some  return  to  military  efficiency.  Bul¬ 
warks  such  as  these  would  have  offered 
feeble  resistance  to  a  general  rising  of 
the  subject  Rayas,  who  outnumbered  the 
oppressors  by  five  to  one.  But  the  dan¬ 
ger  arising  from  such  a  possibility  was 
averted  by  the  mutual  jealousies  and 
divisions  which  existed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  heterogeneous  class.  The 
Albanians  would  ill  have  submitted  to 
Sclavonic  rule,  nor  would  the  Sclavs 
have  been  the  willing  instruments  of 
Greek  aggrandizement.  The  Armenians 
were  cut  off  from  concert  with  their  fel- 
low-Christians  by  the  Mahomedan  prov¬ 
ince  of  Anatolia,  which  barred  the  way. 
Hence  the  forces  which  might  have 
caused  apprehension  were  disjointed,  and 
selfish  interests  and  national  jealousies 
either  maintained  their  condition  un¬ 
changed  or  made  the  risings  partial,  and 
therefore  less  fatal  to  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire.  Thus  Servia  became  independent, 
but  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  remained  be¬ 
neath  the  yoke  ;  Greece  won  her  free¬ 
dom,  but  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were 
left  in  slavery. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
any  favorable  circumstances  from  within 
could  long  have  retarded  the  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  if  circum¬ 
stances  positive  and  negative  had  not 
aided  it  from  without.  Duration  of  em¬ 
pire  was  guaranteed  by  the  geographical 
position  of  the  imperial  city.  Situated 
at  the  meeting-point  of  two  seas,  the 
nearer  shores  of  which  were  Ottoman 
territory,  its  sources  of  supply  were 
boundless,  and  an  attack  from  the  north 
unsupported  by  a  strong  fleet  would 
have  been  an  enterprise  full  of  temerity. 
Fortified  thus  by  its  unique  situation, 
and  in  no  small  degree  by  the  prestige 
and  glory  of  its  unrivalled  career,  Con¬ 
stantinople  afforded  to  the  Ottomans  the 
vitality  which  the  rotten  Byzantine  em- 
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pire  before  them  had  derived  from  the 
•;ame  source.  Floods  of  invasion  had 
beaten  against  the  walls  of  the  Greek 
capital,  and  in  their  recoil  had  desolated 
its  provinces,  but  while  the  city  was  un¬ 
taken,  its  empire,  amid  weakness  and 
disaster  greater  than  ever  seized  the 
Ottoman  power,  still  remained.  When 
it  fell  the  conquering  power  came  from 
t/ie  East,  and  its  Asiatic  provinces  were 
lubdued,  before  the  invasion  from  the 
porth  was  crowned  with  success.  But 
the  Turkish  invasion  has  been  followed 
^)y  no  other  immigration  of  barbarous 
tribes.  The  provinces  of  Anatolia  have 
always  been  the  best  secured  portions  of 
the  empire  ;  they  have  never  opened  to 
an  invading  army  the  high  road  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  It  is  in  the  continued  ab¬ 
sence  of  danger  from  this  quarter  that 
Turkish  security  has  in  great  measure 
consisted.  Constantinople  has  remained 
the  cementing  link  between  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic  parts  of  the  empire, 
protected  by  both,  and  securing  the  ma¬ 
terial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  dominion. 

We  have  seen  how  the  principle  of  the 
“  balance  of  power”  had  served  under 
Solyman  to  introduce  the  Porte  at  the 
maturity  of  its  power  into  the  State- 
system  of  Europe.  It  remains  to  trace 
its  influence  in  supporting  it,  after  its 
natural  term  of  life  had  expired.  France 
made  the  first  Turkish  alliance,  and  the 
same  Power  continued  for  long  to  be  the 
main  European  influence  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  agents  of  Louis  le  Grand 
were  always  present  there,  and  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz 
were  secretly  modified  by  their  means. 
At  that  treaty  England  and  France  were 
the  mediating  Powers,  and  from  that 
time  either  one  or  both  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  negotiations  which  attended 
the  Porte’s  foreign  relations.  Severed 
alike  by  religious  creed  and  by  geograph¬ 
ical  position  from  the  great  questions 
of  Western  Europe,  and,  though  declin¬ 
ing,  not  without  power  and  resources, 
Turkey  was  regarded  as  a  possible  ally 
which  might  by  its  weight  opportunely 
turn  the  scale.  As  the  Porte  grew 
weaker,  these  individual  interests  of  the 
western  states  were  merged  in  their  com¬ 
mon  apprehension  of  the  East,  and  a 
general  policy  was  developed.  Russia 
was  rapidly  extending  her  frontier  tow¬ 
ards  the  Danube,  and  Catherine  II.  un¬ 


disguisedly  aimed  at  the  possession  of 
Constantinople.  The  treaty  of  Kain- 
ardji  was  struck,  notwithstanding  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  west.  The  annexation  of 
the  Crimea  gave  rise  to  more  serious 
alarm.  France  was  eager  for  interven¬ 
tion,  but  England  hung  back.  Eight 
years  later  English  interference  pervert¬ 
ed  the  independence  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  although  Pitt’s  proposal  to 
equip  a  fleet  for  the  Dardanelles  was 
not  successful.  Jealousy  of  Russian  ag¬ 
gression  henceforth  directed  European 
statesmanship.  By  the  event  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  French  revolution,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  Napoleon’s  descent  on  Egypt, 
England  became  the  Porte’s  chief  pro¬ 
tector,  though  France  and  even  Prussia 
continued  to  assume  at  times  a  similar 
attitude.  A  moral  support  was  thus  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  corrupt  and  nerveless 
Government  at  Constantinople.  The 
”  balance  of  power  ”  became  deified  by 
“political  fetichism,”  and  the  moral 
basis  of  international  diplomacy  was  too 
often  overlooked.  But  whether  this 
policy  has  been  moral  or  immoral,  saga¬ 
cious  or  short-sighted,  it  is  not  our  pres¬ 
ent  question  ;  in  any  case  the  result  is 
clear  that  from  the  causes  which  we  have 
traced.  Western  diplomacy  has  unnatu¬ 
rally  extended  the  term  of  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire  in  Europe,  which  but  for  this  inter¬ 
ference  must  almost  inevitably  have  dis¬ 
appeared. 

No  explanation  of  the  course  of  Otto¬ 
man  history  would  be  complete  which 
left  out  of  account  the  influences  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Mahomedan  religion.  Some 
of  these  have  been  already  incidentally 
alluded  to,  but  the  importance  of  the 
subject  justifies  and  demands  a  more 
detailed  treatment.  Of  all  the  qualities 
which  decide  the  fate  of  nations,  the 
most  critical  and  momentous  is  their 
power  of  moral  expansion  and  their 
aptitude  for  moral  progress.  Moral 
corruption  means  material  decay,  and 
true  national  welfare  is  only  secured  by 
the  unimpeded  action  and  reaction  of 
the  finer  and  coarser  tissues  of  national 
life.  But  among  the  forces  which  ad¬ 
vance  or  retard  morality,  religion  has 
always  been  the  strongest,  and  may  in 
fact  be  taken  as  the  index  and  measure 
of  the  rest.  In  treating  of  the  effects  of 
Islam,  a  distinction  must  be  made  be¬ 
tween  its  results  on  the  world’s  history 
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and  its  consequences  for  the  particular 
nations  which  embraced  it.  To  confuse 
these  is  to  confuse  the  abstract  and  the 
concrete.  Viewed  in  the  former  aspect, 
it  was  important  chiefly  for  its  insistance 
of  the  principle  of  strict  monotheism, 
and  in  this  way  doubtless  played  its  part 
in  the  development  of  the  religious  ideas. 
But  to  the  historian,  the  practical  effects 
of  a  religion  are  the  most  important,  and 
the  concrete  system  in  which  Mahome- 
danism  consist  has  always  given  rise  to 
fatalism,  polygamy,  slavery,  and  intoler¬ 
ance.  By  fatalism  national  character  was 
affected  individually  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cally.  While  it  fostered  reckless  bravery 
in  war,  it  caused  a  moral  apathy  and  en¬ 
ervation,  a  want  of  enterprise  and  a  false 
security,  which  has  made  that  bravery 
futile.  In  its  political  consequences  it 
was,  if  possible,  more  disastrous  still. 
Defeat  in  war  and  the  enfeeblement  of 
Government  were  alike  the  will  of  Allah. 
Resignation  was  the  only  true  fortitude  ; 
attempts  at  reformation  were  useless,  if 
not  impious,  for  had  not  the  Koran  de¬ 
clared  that  “  each  nation  has  its  allotted 
term  ?”  The  corrupting  effects  of  polyg¬ 
amy  and  slavery  on  that  society  which 
recognizes  them  are  certain  and  inevit¬ 
able.  The  slavery  may  be  mild  and  the 
marriage  laws  severe,  but  the  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  will  only  be  diminished,  not 
prevented.  Existing  in  any  shape,  they 
choke  the  free  expansion  of  important 
elements  of  national  life,  and  they  open 
the  way  for  moral  degradation,  which 
will  certainly  not  fail  to  make  its  entry. 
But  to  Turkey  these  institutions  have 
been  politically  prejudicial.  They  have 
served  to  mark  off  the  Ottoman  nation 
as  a  population  alien  to  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  intruders  and  barbarians,  where¬ 
as  its  only  true  safety  consisted  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  all  estranging  and  separating  in¬ 
fluences,  and  in  becoming  assimilated  to 
European  nations. 

But  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  effect 
of  their  religion  on  the  Ottoman  power 
has  been  the  relations  which  it  has  in¬ 
volved  between  it  and  its  Christian  sub¬ 
jects.  Islam  is  essentially  an  aggressive 
religion.  *'  In  the  shade  of  the  cross¬ 
ing  scimitar  there  is  Paradise,”  said  the 
Koran,  and  between  the  true  believer 
and  the  infidel,  war  could  only  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  conversion  of  tribute.  Thus 
a  condition  of  inferiority  was  at  once 


imposed  on  the  Christians  who  became 
members  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  payment  of  tribute 
might  have  been  rendered  insignificant 
by  practical  equality,  and  a  gradual 
fusion  of  race  might  have  ensued.  But 
again  the  sacred  law  rendered  such  a  re¬ 
sult  impossible,  and  provided  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  severance  of  rulers  and  ruled. 
All  contact  or  intimacy  with  unbelievers 
are  strictly  forbidden  ;  the  Christians 
lived  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  towns, 
wore  a  different  dress,  were  not  allowed 
to  bear  arms,  and  might  lawfully  be 
treated  with  indignity  and  disrespect.* 
It  is  true  that  their  religion  was  tolerat¬ 
ed  within  certain  galling  limits,  but  the 
toleration  was  contemptuous,  and  ill- 
calculated  to  conciliate.  Once  more  ; 
prudent  statesmanship  would  dictate  to 
a  conquering  race  a  wise  and  far-sighted 
adjustment  of  the  national  laws,  so  as  to 
embrace  within  their  scope  all  the  heter¬ 
ogeneous  elements  of  their  dominions. 
Such  a  task  would  be  always  difficult, 
but  for  the  Turks  it  was  impossible. 
Their  social  system,  their  laws  and  their 
government  depended  on  the  Koran  and 
the  sacred  traditions  ;  they  presupposed 
a  Mussulman  population  ;  where  they 
noticed  Christians  at  all,  they  aimed  not 
at  fusion  but  at  severance.  Under  Ma- 
homedan  law,  equality  or  assimilation 
between  Ottoman  conquerors  and  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects  was  an  impossibility.  Ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  widened  the  gulf. 
The  early  sultans  were  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Christian  kings  of  Europe  :  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  the 
subject  Rayas  from  creating  an  unfavor¬ 
able  diversion.  The  tribute  of  children 
was  one  way  of  doing  this,  but  it  was 
not  the  only  way,  and  the  motive  was 
strong  for  turning  “  contemptuous  toler¬ 
ation  into  virtual  oppression.”!  Owing 
to  these  circumstances,  necessarily  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  religion,  the  Ottomans 
have  continued  to  be  an  alien  population 
in  the  European  territory  which  they 
have  conquered  ;  they  have  never  been 
supported  by  the  strength  which  nation¬ 
al  forces  only  can  afford,  and  they  have 
been  under  continual  apprehensions  of 


*  Fidf  a  quotation  from  the  “  Maltcka-ul- 
Ubhur,”  in  an  article  in  the  Xinttetnih  Century 
for  December,  1877,  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Mc- 
Coll. 

f  The  Phrase  is  Mr.  Freeman’s. 
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the  rising  of  their  Christian  subjects, 
who  have  never  failed  to  make  use  of 
any  opportunity  of  severing  themselves 
from  their  oppressors. 

It  is  thus  owing  to  difference  of  re¬ 
ligion  rather  than  to  distinction  of  race 
that  the  Ottoman  nation  has  so  signally 
failed  to  be  amalgamated  with  its  Euro¬ 
pean  subjects  ;  it  is  from  the  same  cause 
that  in  the  international  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  the  Porte  has  been  drawn  down 
by  a  stagnant  morality  and  retrograde 
political  forms.  Nor  does  the  outlook 
for  the  future  afford  any  hope  of  refor¬ 
mation.  The  Koran  is  a  guide,  minute 
and  precise  ;  its  directions  bind  the  true 
believer  at  all  places  and  in  all  times. 
From  it  and  from  oral  tradition  the 
elaborate  system  of  Mahomedan  juris¬ 
prudence  has  been  compiled.  By  Soly- 
man  it  has  constituted  an  authority  with¬ 
out  appeal  ;  the  last  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1856.*  It  results  from  this 
ossified  system  of  government  that  polit¬ 
ical  changes  are  impossible  without  a 
modification  of  religion.  Individual 
sultans  may  desire  them  ;  far-sighted 
viziers  may  attempt  them  ;  but  the  dead¬ 
weight  of  national  apathv,  prejudice, 
and  bigotry  clogs  every  forward  move¬ 
ment.  During  the  last  century  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  change  was  found 
in  the  selfish  interests  and  religious  zeal 
of  the  Janissaries.  But  their  extermina¬ 
tion  failed  to  clear  the  way.  The  influ¬ 
ential  body  of  the  Ulemas,  devoted 
throughout  their  lives  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  law,  mo¬ 


nopolizing  education,  and  comprising 
almost  all  the  intellect  of  the  country, 
set  their  faces  steadily  against  reform. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  wandering  Der¬ 
vishes,  if  its  influence  is  not  immediately 
political  at  the  present  day,  serves  to 
leaven  the  heavy  and  apathetic  popu¬ 
lace,  and  might  rouse  it  into  flame.  The 
Government  dare  not  change  the  letter 
of  the  sacred  law  ;  they  may  attempt  to 
transform  its  spirit  ;  they  may  profess 
to  return  to  the  true  intentions  of  the 
Prophet,  from  the  gradual  deviations 
which  have  hidden  them  ;  but  in  a  sys¬ 
tem,  the  essential  life  of  which  is  obtdi' 
ence  to  the  letter,  they  must  necessarily 
fail.  Mahmoud  II.  made  the  attempt, 
and  he  was  termed  a  Giaour.  The 
Hatti-Sherif  of  Gulhaneh  proclaimed 
reformation,  but  Europe  in  vain  waited 
for  its  effects.  As  subjects  of  Christian 
powers  Mahomedans  may  be  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  well-conducted  population, 
as  the  Tartars  of  the  Russian  empire 
serve  to  show.  As  an  independent  na¬ 
tion,  ruling  Mahomedan  subjects,  they 
may  remain  without  shocking  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  humanity,  as  the  Persian  Mon¬ 
archy  proves  ;  but  the  European  rule  of 
Mahomedans  over  Christians  contra¬ 
dicts  every  tendency  of  political,  moral, 
or  national  progress,  and  the  close  of 
Turkish  hostory  in  Europe  must  some 
day  be  an  illustration  of  the  law  that  the 
prolonged  life  of  systems  or  nations 
must  depend  upon  the  ultimate  cohesion 
and  mutual  adaptation  of  their  members. 
—  Westminster  Review. 


AN  OPERATIC  CRISIS. 

BY  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 


What  has  become  of  Italian  opera  ? 
and  how  does  it  happen  that  this  season, 
for  the  first  time  since  1727,  and  only  the 
second  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  London  is  without 
its  once  favorite  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  ?  To  say  that  London  has,  until 
this  season,  had  performances  of  Italian 
opera  every  year  for  upwards  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  is  indeed  to  understate 
the  case.  For  nearly  forty  years  past, 

•  Nineteenth  Century,  December,  1877. 


as  each  new  season  arrived,  the  “  nobil¬ 
ity,  gentry  and  the  public,"  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  Italian  opera  an¬ 
nounced  by  at  least  two  rival  managers  ; 
and  there  have  been  seasons  in  which 
three  theatres  for  the  representation  of 
Italian  opera  have  been  opened  and 
kept  open  at  the  same  time.  If  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  Italian  opera  had  for  the  last 
year  or  two  been  anticipated,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  some  four  or  five  years  ago 
Italian  opera  in  England  was  prosperous 
enough.  This  was  shown,  indeed,  by 
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the  Budget  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
as  published  at  the  time  when  it  was 
being  arranged  to  hand  over  the  con* 
cern  to  a  limited  liability  company.  But 
inasmuch  as  for  many  years  past  Italian 
opera  in  England  has  received  no  new 
element  of  strength — no  new  work 
since  Aida,  no  new  singer  since  Albani 
— it  has  been  gradually,  though  for  a 
time  almost  imperceptibly,  receiving  less 
attention  ;  until  at  last  the  "  psychologi¬ 
cal  moment”  has  arrived  at  which  this 
fact  must  have  become  strikingly  appar¬ 
ent  to  all  concerned  ;  to  the  manager 
unable  to  open  his  theatre,  to  the  sing¬ 
ers  unable  to  obtain  engagements,  and, 
finally,  to  the  public,  deprived  of  a  kind 
of  entertainment  to  which  it  had  be¬ 
come  accustomed  and  was,  under  certain 
conditions,  attached. 

For  some  time  before  its  present  col¬ 
lapse  Italian  opera  was  living  more  or 
less  satisfactorily  on  its  past  reputation. 
There  was  a  period,  no  doubt — a  period 
which  belongs  to  history,  and  which  is 
quite  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  opera-goers  —  when, 
in  addition  to  the  character  taken  by 
the  prima  donna,  all  the  other  parts  in 
an  opera  were  adequately  filled.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  manager  of  an 
Italian  opera  company  has  depended, 
and,  indeed,  has  had  to  depend  on  prime 
donne  alone.  Apart  from  criticism,  and 
simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  tenor 
capable  of  moving  an  audience  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  England  since  the  retirement 
of  Mario,  a  dozen  years  ago  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  tenors  capable  of  the  singing 
with  due  effect  the  music  intended  for 
them,  it  became  the  fashion  in  many 
operas  to  cut  such  music  down — mani¬ 
festly  to  the  injury  of  the  work  as  a 
whole.  The  tenor  parts  being  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  such  value  as  they  had  formerly 
possessed,  the  public  ceased  to  take  in¬ 
terest  in  them  ;  and  every  Italian  opera, 
though  originally  composed  for  three — or 
more  generally  four — great  singers,  got 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  one- part  opera 
in  connection  with  which  the  only  point 
worth  considering  was — who  played  the 
part  of  the  prima  donna.  When  Lucia 
had  once  gone  through  her  scene  of 
musical  madness  no  one  stayed  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  final  performance  of  the  de¬ 
spondent  Edgardo  ;  though  the  scene  of 
his  despair  and  death  was  at  one  time 


looked  upon  as  the  most  dramatic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  opera.  M.  Scudo,  indeed, 
writing  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
in  the  days  when  competent  Edgardos 
were  more  plentiful  than  competent 
Lucias,  regarded  it  not  only  as  the  com¬ 
poser’s  finest  page,  but  as  one  in  which, 
inspired  by  the  situation,  he  rose  above 
himself  and  displayed  by  exception  a 
degree  of  feeling  and  power  approaching 
to  genius.  The  interest  in  Donizetti's 
opera  now  comes  to  an  end  with  the  last 
note  sung  by  the  demented  heroine  ;  and 
similarly  the  interest  of  La  Sonnambula 
is  centred  almost  exclusively  in  Amina, 
that  of  II  Barbiere  in  Rosina,  that  of 
Bigoleito  in  Gilda. 

There  are  other  Italian  operas  which 
have  ceased  to  be  played  because,  a  ca¬ 
pable  Italian  tenor  being  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  found  equally  impossi¬ 
ble  to  meet  with  a  prima  donna  possess¬ 
ing  enough  volume  of  voice  and  enough 
histrionic  power  to  fill  such  parts  as 
those  of  Norma  and  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Foreign  singers  have  Italianised  them¬ 
selves,  of  which  the  result  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  prima  donna  department 
in  its  lighter  subdivisions  and  to  give 
us  such  excellent  vocalists  as  Lucca, 
Nilsson,  and  Albani.  But  neither  from 
Italy  nor  from  any  other  country  has 
come  either  a  “  dramatic  soprano” 
qualified  by  voice  and  style  to  sustain 
such  characters  as  have  just  been  men¬ 
tioned,  or  a  tenor  capable  of  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  any  of  the  great  pans  written  for 
the  tenor  voice.  By  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence,  which,  however,  may  in  some 
measure  be  explained  by  the  ordinary 
relations  between  cause  and  effect,  Italy 
ceased  to  produce  singers  just  as  Italian 
composers  were  ceasing  to  produce 
operas.  Since  Grisi  and  Mario  no 
singer  who  has  attained  celebrity  in 
England  has  been  at  once  of  Italian 
birth  and  Italian  education  :  though 
Madame  Adelina  Patti,  half  Italian,  half 
Spanish  by  origin,  did,  I  believe,  study 
in  early  youth  under  Italian  professors 
— the  place  of  study,  however,  being  not 
Milan  or  Naples,  but  New  York. 

Nor  since  Verdi  finished  his  career 
with  Aida,  has  any  opera  brilliant 
enough  and  powerful  enough  to  delight 
audiences  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world  been  brought  out.  That  is  what 
an  opera  to  fulfil  its  natural  function, 
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ought  really  to  do.  Berlioz  described 
music  as  "  the  art  of  moving  intelligent 
men  by  means  of  sequences  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  sound  an  excellent  defini¬ 
tion,  excluding  alike  strains  that  are 
frivolous  and  harmonies  that  are  merely 
learned.  So  at  least  it  would  seem  until 
we  ask  ourselves  what  by  the  words 
“  intelligent  men”  Berlioz  really  meant. 
The  definition  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to 
what  the  words  ”  intelligent  men”  sig¬ 
nify.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  something 
more  than  an  intelligent  man.  But  in 
connection  with  music  he  could  only  be 
”  moved”  by  airs  which  he  regarded  as 
Scotch.  Sidney  Smith  was  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man.  But  he  declares  in  one  of 
his  essays  that  he  could  not  sit  out  an 
oratorio  ”  except  under  sentence  of  a 
British  jurj  and  he  has  elsewhere 
observed  that  what  irritates  him  so  much 
in  music  is  not  so  much  the  noise  as  the 
evident  malice  with  which  this  noise  has 
been  prepared  and  combined  before¬ 
hand.  The  intelligent  Alexandre  Dumas 
held  that  “of  all  noises  music  is  the 
most  disagreeable.”  Innumerable  cases 
might,  indeed,  be  cited  of  men  of  ”  in¬ 
telligence,”  including  intelligence  of  a 
very  high  kind,  in  connection  with  liter¬ 
ary  art,  to  whom  music  either  said  noth¬ 
ing,  or  said  what  they  would  rather  not 
hear.  Berlioz’s  definition  can  all  the 
same  be  made  generally  serviceable,  if 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  when  he 
spoke  of  intelligent  men  he  meant  intel¬ 
ligent  men  capable  of  being  affected  by 
those  ”  sequences  and  combinations  of 
sounds”  which,  in  cases  of  genuine  mu¬ 
sic,  were  to  "  move”  them  ;  and  whether 
this  be  or  be  not  the  test  of  genuine  mu¬ 
sic,  it  is  really  the  test  of  a  good  opera. 

An  opera,  like  a  drama,  has  in  every 
case  been  written  for  the  public  ;  chiefly, 
it  may  be  hoped,  for  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  portion  of  it,  but  in  any  case  for 
the  public  as  a  whole.  An  opera  may 
possess  great  musical  merits,  and  yet 
not  please  the  public  ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  many  operas  which  have  de¬ 
lighted  the  public  for  years  and  years  in 
every  part  of  Europe  are  looked  upon 
by  severe  musicians  with  a  feeling  which 
might  be  described  as  contempt,  did  not 
that  word  imply  the  view  held  by  a 
superior  towards  persons  and  things  be¬ 
neath  him.  The  error  in  this  case  (for 
error  there  obviously  is)  arises  from 


music  written  for  a  special  dramatic 
purpose  being  treated  as  music  com¬ 
posed  for  its  own  sake.  Many  dramas 
and  comedies  which,  equally  with  II 
Trm’atore  and  La  Traviaia,  have  found 
their  way  all  over  Europe  (no  drama  or 
comedy,  by  the  way,  has  ever  attained 
nearly  so  much  popularity  as  the  most 
popular  of  Verdi’s  operas),  are  of  very 
doubtful  value  as  literature,  though  ex¬ 
cellent  as  stage  plays  ;  and  similarly  it 
may  be  said  of  all  Italian  operas  still  per¬ 
formed — written  for  the  most  part  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1830  and  1865 — that, 
however  little  title  they  may  have  to  be 
regarded  as  monuments  of  learning  and 
art,  they  have  served  their  purpose  as 
musical  dramas.  More  than  this  might 
be  claimed  for  them,  if  only  in  virtue  of 
such  pieces  as  the  concerted  finale  to  the 
second  act  of  Lucia^  the  Afiserere  scene 
in  Jl  Trovaiore,  the  quartet  in  Rigoletto, 
and  the  quintet  in  Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  one  of  the  high-priests  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  sect  which  cries  anathema  upon  all 
operas  but  those  of  Wagner,  has  for 
a  long  series  of  years  shown  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  most  popular  Italian 
operas  by  drawing  from  them  for  his 
elaborate  and  brilliant  fantasias  their 
most  striking  themes.  It  is  in  any  case 
with  Italian  opera  and  its  collapse  that 
we  are  dealing  ;  and  in  considering  the 
various  causes  that,  for  a  time  at  least, 
have  brought  that  description  of  enter¬ 
tainment  to  an  end,  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  inquire  at  this  late  day  into  its 
artistic  value.  Its  defects,  and  even 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  (which  is 
not  that  of  the  public)  its  absurdities  have 
often  been  pointed  out.  But  it  is  not  by 
reason  of  any  critical  objection  to  them 
on  the  part  of  audiences  that  in  London 
as  in  Paris,  works  of  this  kind  are  for 
the  present  no  longer  played. 

All  operas  are  of  necessity  based  on 
certain  convictions  which  seem  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  those  who  are  not  suff.ciently 
moved  by  the  music  to  accept  them. 
But  though  in  most  Italian  operas  the 
singers  are  studied  too  much  and  th6 
subject  too  little — dramatic  effect  being 
thus  sacrificed  to  flowing  melodies  and 
opportunities  for  vocalisation — it  is  cer¬ 
tain  all  the  same  that,  with  a  Patti,  a 
Mario,  an  Alboni,  a  Tainburini,  and  a 
Lablacheto  support  it,  a  favorite  Italian 
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opera  of  Verdi,  of  Donizetti,  or  even  of 
the  more  antiquated  Rossini,  would  draw 
larger  houses  now  than  ever.  This  may 
be  inferred  on  the  soundest  arithmetical 
principles,  from  the  immense  audiences 
attracted  by  the  most  familiar  works  of 
the  old  Italian  repertory,  with  no  part 
adequately  impersonated  except  the  one 
undertaken  by  Madame  Adelina  Patti. 

One  would  think  at  a  first  glance  that 
the  condition  of  an  art  must  be  flourish* 
ing  in  proportion  to  the  incomes  earned 
by  its  professors.  Yet,  in  connection 
with  Italian  opera,  the  highest  salaries 
ever  known  have  been  paid  during  the 
last  two  years,  when  Italian  opera  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  down.  Four 
hundred  pounds  a  night  to  Madame 
Patti  in  England,  eight  hundred  pounds 
(exclusive  of  a  merely  nominal  fee  of 
eighty  pounds  a  night  to  her  business 
agent)  in  the  United  States,  testified  to 
the  highly  exceptional  value  of  Madame 
Patti’s  talents — consequent  in  a  great 
degree  upon  their  rarity.  Two  hundred 
pounds  a  night — the  lowest  figure  at 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  collapse,  a 
prima  donna  of  the  first  rank,  next  only 
in  pre-eminence  to  Madame  Patti,  would 
consent  to  appear  —  was,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  thought  sufficient  even  by 
Madame  Patti  herself  ;  whose  terms, 
however,  have  been  raised  (have,  to  be 
just,  been  raised  for  her  by  her  rival 
speculators)  as  singers  of  the  highest 
merit  have  become  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  with  :  her  own  superiority 
becoming  in  this  manner  more  and  more 
marked.  Thus,  as  before  observed,  the 
decline  of  Italian  opera  has  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  sending  up  in  inverse  ratio  the 
salaries  of  Italian  vocalists. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  taste  for  Italian 
opera  that  has  died  out  so  much  as 
Italian  opera  itself ;  performances  of 
Italian  lyrical  dramas  by  Italians  or 
thoroughly  Italianised  vocalists,  having 
become  less  and  less  adequate,  until  at 
last  the  whole  fabric  has  given  way. 
The  attraction  of  the  prima  donna  among 
prime  donne  was  genuine  and  substantial 
to  the  last.  She  drew,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  public  (at  least  in  England) 
more  even  than  she  received  from  the 
manager.  But  the  interest  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  in  which  she  appeared  was 
concentrated  in  her  alone  ;  and  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  public  as  to  the  work 


represented  was  justified  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  style  in  which  all  the  parts  but  that 
of  the  prima  donna  were  sung. 

Oddly  enough,  the  collapse  of  Italian 
opera  in  England  has,  in  rather  an  in¬ 
structive  manner,  been  accompanied  by 
a  similar  collapse  in  France  ;  where, 
after  a  career  of  nearly  a  century,  dating 
from  the  revolutionary  year  of  1789,  it 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by  the 
disasters  of  1870.  After  a  time  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  it,  but  on  an  in¬ 
complete  basis,  and  without  success  ; 
and  last  winter  the  curious  spectacle 
was  to  be  witnessed  at  Paris  of  an 
Italian  opera  at  which  the  chief,  indeed 
the  sole,  attraction  was  a  tenor  entirely 
unsupported  ;  just  as  some  months  be¬ 
fore  in  London  an  Italian  opera  had 
been  carried  on  in  which  the  prima 
donna  element  was  strikingly  unduly 
prominent.  In  each  case  there  was  a 
remarkable  poverty  of  singers  ;  and  this 
in  connection  with  works  composed  with 
a  special  view  to  from  three  to  five 
vocalists — generally  four — of  the  highest 
gifts  and  acquirements.  Operas  express¬ 
ly  written  for,  say,  Grisi,  Mario,  Tam- 
burini,  and  Lablache  do  not  enjoy  a  fair 
chance  when  in  London  they  are  given 
with  no  part  perfectly  filled  but  that  of 
the  prima  donna  ;  in  Paris  with  no  part 
filled  with  anything  like  adequacy  but 
that  of  the  tenor. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  whatever 
for  supposing  that  the  most  familiar  of 
Italian  operas — Norma,  for  instance.  La 
Sonnambula,  Lucia,  and  Lucrezta  Bor¬ 
gia,  11  Trovatore  and  La  Traviata — not 
to  mention  such  undeniably  dramatic 
works  in  a  newer  style  as  Rigoletto,  Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera,  and  finally  Aida — 
will  not  for  years  to  come  prove  greatly 
attractive  if  vocalists  can  only  be  found 
to  sing  them  as  they  should  be  sung. 
Every  one  knows  them  ;  every  o|)€ra-goer 
knows  them  by  heart.  As  much,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  said  of  numbers  of  old  plays 
which  still  please  —  please,  indeed,  as 
much  as  ever  when  well  acted  ;  but  which 
interpreted  by  bad  actors  or  by  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  number  of  good  ones,  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  attract  an  audience.  The  School  of 
Scandal,  w'ith  no  part  in  it  well  filled 
but  that  of  Lady  Teazle,  would  indeed 
be  a  worse  entertainment  by  a  good 
deal  that  II  Barbiere  with  Madame  Patti 
as  Kosina  and  no  one  worth  mentioning 
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in  any  of  the  other  characters  ;  though 
the  dialogue  of  Sheridan,  like  the  music 
of  Rossini  (above  all  in  the  Barber^,  has 
only  to  be  uttered  correctly  in  order  in 
some  measure  to  produce  its  effect. 

There  are  some  popular  Italian  operas 
which,  unlike  11  Barbiere  in  the  comic 
and  Aida  in  the  serious  style,  are  worth 
very  little  as  music  ;  not  very  much  more, 
for  example,  than  the  Liidy  of  Lyons — 
nevertheless,  an  admirable  acting  play 
—  is  worth  considered  as  literature. 
Those,  however,  which  still  hold  the 
stage  are  certainly  far  above  this  not 
very  high  artistic  level ;  and  putting 
criticism — or,  in  other  words,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  opinion — on  one 
side,  the  permanent  success  achieved  by 
some  dozen  or  more  of  these  works  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  seems  to  prove 
in  a  positive  manner  their  substantial 
value.  An  enormous  number  of  “  intel¬ 
ligent  men”  in  different  countries  have 
certainly  been  ‘‘  moved  ”  by  them.  What 
capital  is  there  in  which  even  the  much 
hackneyed  (also  for  reasons  above  men¬ 
tioned,  much  mutilated)  Sonnambula 
would  not  cause  general  enthusiasm  if 
the  part  of  Anima  could  be  played  again 
by  a  second  Malibran,  the  part  of  El- 
vino  by  a  second  Rubini  ? 

Although  what  goes  in  London  by  the 
name  of  ‘‘  Italian  opera"  includes  rep¬ 
resentations  of  French  and  even  German 
operas  by  artists  who,  singing  in  the 
Italian  language,  are  for  the  most  part 
not  Italian,  this  entertainment  in  its 
purest  form  consists  of  Italian  operas 
sung  by  Italian  singers.  It  has  never 
been  restricted  to  works  composed  by 
Italians  nor  to  singers  of  Italian  nation¬ 
ality.  Handel,  Hasse,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
and  in  our  own  day  Meyerbeer,  com¬ 
posed  Italian  operas  ;  operas,  that  is  to 
say,  founded  on  Italian  libretti  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  accordance  with  Italian  forms. 
Sontag,  too,  a  German,  and  Malibran, 
a  Spaniard,  are  classed  with  the  most 
illustrious  Italian  singers  ;  they  had,  in 
fact,  formed  themselves  in  the  Italian 
school,  and  they  made  their  reputa¬ 
tion  by  singing  in  Italian  works.  But 
from  the  time  of  Rossini  Italian  opera 
in  Italy,  and  wherever  Italian  opera  had 
become  established  abroad — as  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  and  Madrid — consisted  almost 
entirely  of  works  by  Italians  ;  Rossini 


supplanting  all  his  predecessors  to  be 
himself  before  long,  not  supplanted  but 
supported  by  his  imitators,  .Donizetti 
and  Bellini  ;  to  whom  was  afterwards  to 
be  joined  the  last  of  his  school — the 
composer  of  the  greatest  serious  opera 
that  it  has  produced.  Verdi’s  .<4 /Va  may 
possibly  mark  the  end  of  Italian  opera. 
It  at  least  marks  an  entire  cessation  in 
the  productiveness  of  Italian  composers  ; 
counting,  of  course,  those  only  who,  like 
Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi, 
have  appealed  to  the  whole  world  and 
found  in  every  civilised  country  willing 
and  enthusiastic  audiences. 

If  the  collapse  of  Italian  opera  has 
been  caused  mainly  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  really  competent  Italian  singers, 
the  termination  of  the  line  of  Italian 
composers  who  for  fiftv  years  (from  the 
beginning  of  Rossini's  until  the  end  of 
Verdi’s  career)  were  constantly  giving 
to  Italian  opera  ;  through  new  works, 
new  life  must  also  be  counted  for  some¬ 
thing,  and  even  for  a  great  deal.  If 
another  Aida,  Ballo  in  Maschera,  or 
Rigoletto  could  be  written,  managers 
would  seek  everywhere  for  singers  capa¬ 
ble  of  representing  the  new  work  in  a 
worthy  manner  ;  and  as  the  honor  of 
appearing  in  it  would  also  be  eagerly 
sought  for,  it  would  probably  be  found 
possible  to  bring  together  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  a  prima  donna,  a  tenor,  a  baritone, 
and  a  bass  of  a  sufficiently  high  order. 
This  is  what  Verdi  actually  did  in  his 
Aida  and  his  Requiem,  when  the  dearth 
of  capable  singers  was  already  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt.  Italian  opera  is 
really,  however,  in  the  position  of  the 
English  drama  not  very  many  years  ago, 
when  some  said  that  if  there  were  no 
new  plays  it  was  because  there  were  no 
great  actors  to  write  for  ;  others  that  if 
there  were  no  great  actors  it  was  because 
there  were  no  new  plays  for  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  in.  There  is  nowhere  in  Europe  a 
perfect  company  of  Italian  vocalists 
waiting  for  a  new  Italian  opera  in  which 
to  display  their  talents  ;  nor  (in  spite  of 
vague,  inconsistent  reports  about  a  new 
version  of  Othello,  on  which  Verdi  has 
for  some  years  past  been  said  to  be  en¬ 
gaged)  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
a  new  Italian  opera,  whether  by  a  rec¬ 
ognised  master  or  by  a  student  of  great 
promise,  is  on  its  side  waiting  for  singers 
and  an  opportunity  of  being  performed. 
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Capable  Italian  singers,  however,  if  they 
could  only  be  found  in  sufficient  nutn* 
bers,  woujd  still  be  able  to  get  on  for 
some  considerable  time  longer  without 
new  operas  ;  whereas  composers  would 
find  it  very  difficult,  except  now  and  then 
for  a  special  occasion,  to  get  any  new 
work  properly  sung.  This,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  impossible  last  winter 
in  Paris,  and  equally  so  last  summer  in 
London. 

When,  some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  Verdi’s  vein  seemed  gradu¬ 
ally  getting  exhausted  (not  that  his  later 
works  are  inferior  to  his  earlier  ones 
— quite  the  contrary  —  but  because  he 
now  produced  only  at  long  intervals), 
Italian  managers  turned  to  France  and 
Germany  for  new  works.  Germany 
had,  in  the  way  of  serious  works,  given 
Italian  opera — that  is  to  say  opera  in 
general,  the  opera  that  makes  its  way  all 
over  the  world — only  three  productions; 
Zauberflotiy  Fidelia,  and  Der  Freischutz. 
German  composers,  through  Italy  and 
through  France,  had  of  course  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Italian  and  Italianised  opera 
some  of  its  finest  works  :  Xlozart’s  two 
Italian  masterpieces,  for  example,  and 
no  less  than  six  operas  composed  by 
Meyerbeer  for  the  Academie  and  the 
Opera  Comique  of  Paris.  But  Die 
Zauberflote,  Fidelia,  and  Der  Freischutz 
remained  the  only  three  works  adopted 
into  Italian  opera  from  the  German 
stage,  until  about  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  a  work  of  very  inferior  calibre,  the 
un-Germanlike  Martha,  was  added  to 
the  number.  The  Italians  had  already 
taken  from  the  French  Auber’s  Muette 
de  Partici ;  and  they  next  Italianised 
for  their  own  purposes  two  of  his  lighter 
operas,  Fra  Diaz’ola  and  Les  Diamants 
de  la  Cauranne.  In  Gounod’s  Faust 
they  found  a  treasure  ;  and  in  default  of 
operas  by  Italian  composers  they  now 
looked  to  Gounod,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
and  Massenet  for  new  works,  and  — 
without  much  looking — found  again  •  a 
treasure  in  the  Carmen  of  Bizet.  In 
Mefistofele,  the  first,  and  apparently 
the  last  work  of  its  composer,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  companies  obtained  once  more 
an  Italian  work  ;  not,  it  is  true,  very 
Italian  in  style,  but  the  authentic  work 
of  an  Italian  composer,  written  for  an 
Italian  company  and  produced  at  an 
Italian  theatre — where,  by  the  way,  on 


the  occasion  of  its  first  performance,  it 
was  violently  hissed.  Apart  from  this 
opera,  which,  though  very  impressive 
in  parts,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a 
permanent  mark,  the  Italian  companies 
have,  since  Aida,  depended  for  their 
novelties  almost  entirely  on  French 
composers  ;  and  in  the  course  of  some 
twenty  years  they  have  been  indebted  to 
France  for  at  least  a  dozen  operas,  in¬ 
cluding  three  striking  successes — Faust, 
Mignan,  and  Carmen,  of  which  Faust 
and  Carmen  must  certainly  be  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  operatic  successes  of 
modern  times.  Both  these  latter  works 
have,  together  yriXh  Mignan,  passed  into 
German  and  English  as  well  as  Italian  ; 
and  they  have  all  three  obtained  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  the  same  applause  with 
which,  whether  played  by  Italian  or 
English  companies,  they  have  constantly 
been  received  in  England.  These  three 
operas  were  all  intrc^uced  into  England 
by  the  companies  either  of  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Theatre  or  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera ;  so  that  Italian  opera  seems, 
until  the  moment  of  its  disappearance, 
to  have  done  good  by  making  known  to 
our  public  works  with  which  it  might 
otherwise  have  remained  for  some  time 
unacquainted.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  how¬ 
ever,  has  just  shown  us  that  a  work  of 
merit  can  pass  direct  from  the  French 
to  the  English  operatic  stage  without 
Italian  intervention  ;  and  really,  when 
there  is  a  question  of  presenting  a 
French  opera  to  an  English  public, 
there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  the 
presentation  should  be  effected  through 
singers  of  various  nationalities  in  imita¬ 
tions,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Italy.  We  are  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  translated  French  work 
would  be  quite  as  well  sung  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  as  on  the  Italian  stage.  Otherwise 
all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  falls 
of  course  to  the  ground. 

But  that  the  Pattis,  the  Nilssons,  the 
Albanis,  the  Luccas,  the  Gersters  will 
abandon  the  Italian  stage,  and  the  habit 
of  singing  in  a  language  which  is  that  of 
so  many  operatic  establishments  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  is  surely  improb¬ 
able.  We  hear  still  of  singers  foreign 
to  Italy  studying  in  that  country  with  a 
view  to  the  Italian  stage  ;  and  a  clever 
young  American  lady  writing  of  what 
she  really  knows  has  told  us,  in  a  story 
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of  operatic  life,  of  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  girls  who  rush  annually  to  Milan,  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  brill¬ 
iant  and  lucrative  profession  of  prima 
donna.  The  ambition  to  become  a 
prima  donna  and  earn  four  hundred 
pounds  a  night  (eight  hundred — with  an 
additional  eighty  for  an  agent — in  the 
United  States)  is  one  that  is  also  enter¬ 
tained  in  England  ;  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  continental  country  in  which  it 
is  not  cultivated.  It  seems  probable, 
then,  that  with  so  many  working  towards 
the  same  goal  some  will  more  or  less  near¬ 
ly  approach  it.  It  may  be  presumed,  too, 
that  in  innumerable  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  of  music  established  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  there  are  even  now 
students  who  will  some  day  distinguish 
themselves  as  composers.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  merest  speculation.  For  the 
present  there  is  more  to  be  hoped  from 
Mr.  Goring  Thomas  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
than  from  any  of  the  Italian  composers 
who  have  yet  come  before  the  English 
public  ;  more,  for  instance,  than  from 
Marchetti,  the  composer  of  Ruy  Bias, 
or  Ponchielli,  the  composer  of  La 
Giconda :  more  even  than  from  Boito, 
the  composer  of  Mefistofele,  seeing  that 
since  writing  that  work  he  has  allowed 
so  many  years  to  pass  without  produc¬ 
ing  another. 

Neither  Nadeshda,  however,  nor 
Esmeralda,  nor  Colomba,  will  in  any 
way  help  towards  setting  up  again  the 
fallen  opera  of  the  Italians.  That,  so 
far  as  the  influence  of  the  composer  is 
concerned,  can  only  be  done  by  means 
of  some  very  striking  work,  quite  in  the 
Italian  style ;  a  work  which  should 
cause  in  Italy  the  kind  of  sensation  that 
has  often  been  produced  there  by  the 
operas  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini, 
and  Verdi,  but  never  by  the  work  of  a 
foreigner.  There  is  reason  for  hoping, 
perhaps  even  for  believing,  that  such 
a  composer  may  soon  come  ;  though 
there  is  for  the  present  no  sign  whatever 
of  his  approach. 

Some  dozen  years  ago  there  seemed 
just  a  chance  that  Italian  opera  might 
in  a  measure  be  revived  through  the 
influence  of  Wagner  ;  though  it  was  its 
destruction,  not  its  preservation — far 
less  its  revival  when  once  it  should  be 
dead— that  Wagner  in  his  writings 
seemed  to  have  in  view.  Lohengrin  was 


produced  in  Italy,  and  the  applause  with 
which  it  was  received  showed  that  the 
Italians  were  still  capable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  musical  beauty  in  every  form.  In 
England,  where  everything  of  Wagner’s 
has  been  performed — from  Rienzi  and 
the  Flying  Dutchman  to  the  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  and  (without  dramatic  sur¬ 
roundings),  Parsifal — Lohengrin  seems 
alone  to  have  made  a  permanent  impres¬ 
sion  on  opera-goers.  But  this  impres¬ 
sion  is  due  to  the  performances  given  in 
German  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Richter,  rather  than  to  those  which  took 
place  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  ar.d  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  ;  and  when 
Italian  opera  is  revived  in  this  country, 
as  before  long  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  of  the  various 
foreign  works  introduced  into  the  Italian 
repertbry,  even  Lohengrin  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  attractive.  The  music 
of  Wagner,  scarcely  appreciated  by  our 
ordinary  operatic  audiences,  has  made 
its  mark  in  England  chiefly  through  the 
admirable  concerts  of  Herr  Richter, 
v/here  it  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
pieces  specially  prepared  for  the  concert 
room.  Symphonic  music  is  to  the 
music  of  most  operas  what  literature  is 
to  the  dialogue  to  be  met  with  in  most 
dramas.  The  composer  of  symphonies 
may  be  a  great  musician,  but  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  a 
dramatic  subject  ;  of  giving  force  to  sit¬ 
uations,  character  to  personages,  and 
color  to  scenes.  The  operatic  com¬ 
poser,  on  the  other  hand,  without  being 
a  great  musician,  may  possess  the  very 
qualities  in  which  we  have  supposed  the 
composer  of  symphonies  to  be  wanting. 
Some  few  composers  of  the  highest  class 
have  been  at  once  great  musicians  and 
consummate  musical  dramatists  ;  and 
examples  of  the  poet  and  the  dramatist 
combined  in  one  person  may  similarly 
be  found  among  writers.  But  as  the 
serious  student  of  literature  is  more 
often  to  be  found  in  the  library  and  lect¬ 
ure  room  than  at  the  theatre,  so  the 
serious  student  of  music  frequents  the 
concert-room  rather  than  the  opera- 
house.  The  arts,  no  doubt,  are  sisters  ; 
but  they  are  sisters  who  do  not  always 
agree.  Thus  earnest  lovers  of  sym¬ 
phonic  music  care  little  for  Italian  opera, 
and  think  it  trivial ;  while  the  majority 
of  opera-goers  know  nothing  of  sym- 
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phonic  music,  but  have  a  hazy  notion 
that  it  is  dull. 

Now  Wagner,  powerfully  impressive 
as  his  operas  are  found  to  be  in  his  own 
country  (partly,  no  doubt,  from  being 
given  in  the  words  which  first  inspired 
the  music,  partly  from  being  sung  in 
more  appropriate,  more  congenial  style 
than  is  possible  outside  Germany)  are 
in  England  scarcely  appreciated,  except 
by  musicians  and  a  certain  number  of 
studious  amateurs ;  so  that  even  if 
Italian  opera,  after  being  convicted  of 
hollowness  and  unnaturalness,  were  per¬ 
manently  to  disappear,  it  would  not  be 
replaced  by  the  Wagnerian  “  art-work,” 
called  that  of  ”  the  future,”  but  which, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  belongs 
already,  except  as  concert  music,  to  the 
past  ;  and  which  in  France  is  known  ex¬ 
clusively  as  orchestral  movements  and 
pieces  arranged  expressly  for  the  con¬ 
cert-room.  In  Southern  Europe,  apart 
from  the  temporary  success  of  Lohengrin 
in  Italy,  Wagner  is  not  in  the  least  ap¬ 
preciated  ;  nor  do  his  works  meet  with 
much  success  even  in  Belgium,  where 
all  good  music  finds  at  least  an  attentive 
hearing.  Through  more  than  one  com¬ 
poser  the  influence  of  Wagner  makes 
itself  insensibly  felt  in  places  where  his 
music  is  to  the  general  public  scarcely 
known.  But  it  may  all  the  same  be 
fairly  said,  that  though  his  works  are 
studied  by  musicians  everywhere,  they 
have  in  their  complete  dramatic  form  no 
existence  out  of  Germany. 

It  seems  a  mistake,  then,  to  say  that 
Wagner’s  works  have  destroyed  Italian 
opera  by  calling  attention,  through  con¬ 
trast,  to  their  absurdities  ;  while  Wag¬ 


ner’s  published  criticisms  have  not  been 
read  by  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
persons  to  have  produced  any  such 
effect.  Nor  could  a  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  which  for  such  a  length  of  time 
has  delighted  the  public  in  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  world  be  simply 
written  down  by  even  so  powerful  a 
critic  as  Wagner.  If  it  is  to  come  to  an 
end  it  will  still  have  to  be  replaced  by 
something  else  and  not  by  the  Wagnerian 
form  of  opera,  which  in  England  has 
met  with  precisely  the  same  fate  as 
Italian  opera  itself.  It  has  collapsed, 
that  is  to  say,  like  the  Italian  opera  ; 
not  so  much  for  want  of  singers  as  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  in  this  country  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  public  to  support  operas 
performed  in  the  German  language — 
certainly  the  only  language  in  which  the 
operas  of  Wagner  ought  to  be  given. 

When  the  question  of  reviving  Italian 
opera  presents  itself,  as  before  long  it 
must  necessarily  do,  its  recent  collapse 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  found  to  have 
had  one  good  effect  :  that  of  teaching 
singers  that  they  have  of  late  years  been 
far  too  highly  paid,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  accept  a  moderate  salary  than — as 
has  happened  to  many  Italian  or  Italian¬ 
ised  singers  this  present  season — to  re¬ 
ceive  no  salary  at  all.  It  ought  also  to 
have  convinced  managers  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  quite  tired  of  hearing  operas  that 
were  written  for  four  or  five  first-rate 
singers  played  with  not  more  than  one 
first  singer  in  the  whole  cast.  But  the 
two  lessons  go  together  ;  and  the  latter 
can  scarcely  be  applied  until  the  former 
has  been  well  mastered. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 
BY  W.  K.  HENLEY. 


Victor  Hugo  died  at  his  house  in 
Paris  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  May.  The 
cause  of  death  was  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  an  ailment  from  which  at  fourscore 
years  no  man,  however  robust,  has  many 
chances  of  recovery.  The  attack  was 
sudden,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sufferer’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  vitality,  the  end  came  soon. 
The  grief  and  interest  awakened  by  the 
event  are  such  as  can  only  be  paralleled. 


if  at  all,  in  the  cases  of  Charles  Dickens 
and  Walter  Scott.  Victor  Hugo,  in¬ 
deed,  has  been  for  many  years  the  most 
commanding  figure  in  the  literature  of 
Europe  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  his  loss  is  one  that  will  be  felt  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  civilization.  To 
many  he  was  of  the  race  of  ./Eschylus  and 
Shakespeare,  a  world-poet  in  the  sense 
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that  Dante  was,  an  artist  supreme  alike 
in  genius  and  in  accomplishment.  To 
others  he  was  but  a  great  master  of 
words  and  cadences,  with  a  gift  of  lyric 
utterance  and  inspiration  which  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed,  but  with 
a  personality  so  vigorous  and  excessive 
as  to  reduce  its  literary  expression — in 
epic,  drama,  fiction,  satire  and  ode  and 
song — to  the  level  of  work  essentially 
and  irreparably  subjective,  in  sentiment 
as  in  form,  in  intention  as  in  effect. 
The  debate  is  one  in  which  the  only 
possible  arbiter  is  Time  ;  and  to  Time 
the  final  judgment  may  be  committed. 
What  is  certain  is  that  there  is  one  point 
on  which  both  dissidents  and  devout — 
the  heretics  who  deny  with  Mr.  Arnold 
and  the  orthodox  who  worship  with  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  M.  de  Ilanville — are  ab¬ 
solutely  agreed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  take  it,  that  Victor  Hugo  was 
the  greatest  man  of  letters  of  his  day. 
It  has  been  given  to  few  or  none  to  live 
a  life  so  important  in  degree  and  so  full 
and  varied  in  kind,  so  abounding  in  effort 
and  achievement,  and  so  rich  in  honor, 
and  success,  and  fame.  Born  almost  with 
the  century,  he  was  a  writer  at  fifteen, 
and  at  his  death  he  was  writing  still  ;  so 
that  the  record  of  his  career  embraces  a 
period  of  full  seventy  years.  There  is 
scarce  any  department  of  art  to  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  which  he  did  not  in  that 
time  prove  his  right.  From  first  to  last, 
from  the  time  of  Chateaubriand  to  the 
time  of  Zola,  he  has  been  a  leader  of 
men  ;  and  with  his  departure  from  the 
scene  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  liter¬ 
ature,  like  .Alexander's  empire,  becomes 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Victor  Marie  Hugo  was  born  at  Besan- 
9on  the  26th  of  February,  1802.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  division  under  Napoleon  ;  his 
mother  came  from  La  Vendee,  and  had 
warred  and  suffered  with  Mesdames  de 
Bonchamp  and  de  I.arochejaquelein. 
As  a  child  he  followed  the  Emperor,  as 
did  another  babe  of  genius,  the  little 
Aurore  Dupin  ;  and  after  a  sojourn  in 
Italy,  where  General  Hugo  had  among 
other  duties  to  hunt  down  the  notorious 
?'ra  Diavoio,  and  he  himself  figured  as 
an  “  enfant  de  troupe”  in  the  muster 
rolls  of  Murat’s  Royal  Corse,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  at  seven  years  old,  and 
there,  in  an  establishment  of  the  Feuil- 
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lantines,  he  began  to  ply  his  book  in 
earnest,  and  learned  to  read  Tacitus. 
In  1811  he  followed  his  father  to  Spain, 
where  he  stayed  for  a  year  ;  in  1812  he 
came  back  to  Paris  and  resumed  his 
work  at  the  Feuillantines  ;  and  in  1815, 
during  the, Hundred  Days,  he  was  sent 
into  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  Here 
he  studied  mathematics  and  practised 
verse.  He  had  rhymed  at  ten  years 
old  ;  and  at  fourteen  he  perpetrated  a 
tragedy.  At  fifteen  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
a  subject  proposed  by  the  .Academie, 
and  was  rewarded  with  an  honorable 
mention  ;  and  between  1819  and  1822 
he  won  the  prize  three  times  at  the 
Floral  Games  of  Toulouse.  In  the 
latter  year  he  published  his  earliest  vol¬ 
ume,  a  first  series  of  “  Odeset  Ballades.” 
Its  success  was  instant  and  complete. 
Chateaubriand  proclaimed  him  an  ”  en¬ 
fant  sublime.”  He  won  the  hand  of 
Mdlle.  Foucher,  and  the  friendship  of 
all  kinds  of  distinguished  personages  ; 
he  was  considered  and  pensioned  as  a 
royalist  miracle,  and  the  hope  of  all 
good  Legitimists  and  Conservatives.  In 
182.3  he  published  ”  Han  d’Islande,”  a 
wild  and  wonderful  romance,  his  first 
essay  in  fiction  and  in  prose  ;  in  1825 
his  “  Bug-Jargal,”  a  kind  of  nightmare 
of  the  tropics  ;  and  in  1826  a  second  set 
of  “  Odes  et  Ballades.”  In  this  last 
volume  he  announced  his  vocation  in 
unmistakable  terms.  He  vv’as  a  lyric 
poet  and  the  captain  of  a  new  enterprise 
of  discovery.  His  genius  was  too  large 
and  energetic  to  go  at  ease  in  the  narrow 
garment  prescribed  as  the  poet’s  wear  by 
the  dullards  and  pedants  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  Boileau.  He  began  to  repeat  the 
rhythms  of  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiad  ;  to 
deal  in  the  richest  rhymes  and  in  words 
and  verses  tricked  with  new-spangled 
ore  ;  to  be  curious  in  cadences,  careless 
of  rules,  prodigal  of  inventions  and  ex¬ 
periments,  defiant  of  much  that  had 
been  recognized  as  good  sense,  con¬ 
temptuous  of  much  till  then  applauded 
as  good  taste.  In  a  word,  he  was  the 
Hugo  of  the  hundred  volumes  we  know 
— an  artist,  that  is  to  say,  endowed  with 
a  technical  imagination  of  the  highest 
quality,  with  the  genius  of  style,  with  a 
sense  of  the  plastic  use  and  value  of 
words  unequalled  since  Milton.  It  was 
natural  and  fitting  that  such  a  talent 
should  instantly  become  a  potent  influ- 
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ence  for  change.  Within  France  and 
without  the  time  was  big  with  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  verse  there  were  the  examples 
of  Andr6  Chenier  and  Lamartine  ;  in 
prose  the  work  of  Rousseau  and  Diderot, 
of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  and  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  ;  in  war  and  politics  the  tre¬ 
mendous  tradition  of  Napoleon.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  had  recreated  romance,  and 
established  on  impregnable  foundations 
the  beginnings  of  the  palace  of  modern 
art ;  their  theory  and  practice  had  been 
popularized  in  the  novels  of  Walter 
Scott  ;  and  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Byron  there  had  been  given  to  the  world 
such  an  example  of  revolt,  such  an  in¬ 
citement  to  liberty  and  change,  such  a 
passionate  and  persuasive  argument 
against  authority  and  convention,  as  had 
never  before  been  felt  in  art.  Hugo, 
like  most  great  artists,  was  essentially  a 
child  of  his  age.  “  Rebellion  lay  in  his 
way,  and  he  found  it.”  In  1827  he 
published  his  ”  Cromwell,”  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  aesthetic  heresiarch — a  rebel 
confessed  and  unashamed.  It  is  an  un¬ 
approachable  production,  tedious  in  the 
closet,  impossible  upon  the  stage  ;  and 
to  compare  it  with  such  work  as  that 
which  at  one  or  two  and  twenty  Keats 
had  given  to  the  world — ”  Hyperion,” 
for  instance,  or  the  ”  Eve  of  St.  Agnes” 
— is  to  fall  in  with  the  patriotic  humor 
of  George  III.,  and  glory  in  the  name 
of  Briton.  But  it  had  its  value  at  the 
time,  and  as  an  historical  document  it 
has  its  value  still.  The  preface  was  at 
once  a  profession  of  faith  and  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  war.  It  is  crude,  it  is  limited, 
it  is  mistaken  ;  in  places  it  is  even 
absurd.  But  it  may  be  accepted  now, 
as  it  was  applauded  then,  as  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  of  French  poetry 
and  French  drama.  From  the  moment 
of  its  appearance  the  old  order  of  things 
was  practically  closed.  It  prepared  the 
way  for  “Albertus”  and  for  ”  Antony,” 
for  ”  Rolla”  and  the  “  Tour  de  Nesle  ;” 
and  it  was  also  the  ”  Fiat  lux”  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  which  the  world  has  accepted, 
with  more  or  less  of  resignation,  the 
partial  eclipse  of  art  and  morals  effected 
in  “  Salammbo”  and  ”  L’ Education 
Sentimentale,”  and  the  Egyptian  dark¬ 
ness  achieved  in  work  like  ”  Nana”  and 
”  Une  Vie”  and  ”  Les  Blasphemes.” 
In  its  ringing  periods,  in  its  plangent 
antitheses  and  aesthetic  epigrams,  there 


were  anticipated  and  excused  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  whatsoever  manifestations  of 
romanticism  mankind  and  the  arts  have 
since  been  called  upon  to  consider  and 
endure,  from  the  humors  of  Petrus  Borel 
to  the  experiments  of  Manet  and  the 
“discoveries”  of  Richard  Wagner. 

From  this  time  forward  until  the  end 
Victor  Hugo  was  captain-general  of  the 
romantic  revolt.  It  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  however,  that  he  was  from  the  first 
associated  with  men  of  pretensions  and 
capacity  not  much  inferior  to  his  own, 
and  that  in  no  direction  was  victory  the 
work  of  his  single  arm.  In  painting  the 
initiative  had  been  taken,  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  “Cromwell” 
mainfesto,  by  G^ricault  with  the  famous 
“  Raft  of  the  Medusa,”  and  by  Dela¬ 
croix  with  the  “Dante  and  Virgil”  (1822) 
and  the  “  Massacre  of  Scio”  (1823).  In 
music  Berlioz,  at  this  time  a  student  in 
the  Conservatoire,  was  fighting  hard 
against  Cherubini  and  the  perruques  for 
liberty  of  expression  and  leave  to  admiro 
and  imitate  the  audacities  of  Weber  and 
Beethoven  ;  and  three  years  hence,  in 
the  year  of  "  Hernani,”  was  set  his 
mark  upon  the  art  with  the  “  Symphonic 
Fantastique.”  On  the  stage,  as  early 
as  1824,  Frederick  and  Firmin  had 
realized  in  the  personages  of  Macaire 
and  Bertrand  the  grotesque  ideal,  the 
combination  of  humor  and  terror,  of 
which  the  character  of  Cromwell  is  put 
forward  as  the  earliest  expression,  and 
realized  it  so  completely  that  their  work 
has  taken  rank  with  the  greatest  and 
most  p>opular  results  of  the  movement. 
In  the  literature  of  drama  the  victory 
was  won  on  all  essential  points,  and  the 
old  order  destroyed,  not  in  1830  with 
“  Hernani,”  but  in  1829  with  “  Henri 
Trois  et  sa  Cour,”  the  first  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  successes  of  Alexandre  Du¬ 
mas,  who  settled  at  a  single  stroke  the 
greater  questions  of  material  and  funda¬ 
mental  qualities  of  structure  and  form, 
and  left  his  chief  no  question  to  settle 
save  that  of  literary  style.  Musset’s 
earlier  poems  date  from  1828,  the  year 
of  “  Les  Orientales,”  Gautier’s  from 
1830  ;  and  these,  if  I  remember  aiight, 
are  also  the  dates  of  Balzac’s  “  Chou- 
ans”  and  the  “  Peau  de  Chagrin.” 
Among  the  intimates  of  the  young 
leader,  moreover,  were  men  like  Ste.- 
Beuve,  who  was  two  years  his  junior, 
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and  the  two  Deschamps  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  their  influence  was 
exercised  more  frequently  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  encouragement  than  in  that  of 
repression.  Of  late  years  we  have  lost 
sight  of  these  considerations,  and  have 
seen  in  Victor  Hugo  not  so  much  the 
most  glorious  survival  of  romanticism 
as  romanticism  itself,  the  movement  in 
flesh  and  blood,  the  revolution  in  general 
"summed  up  and  closed’’  in  a  single 
figure.  It  must  be  added  that  Victor 
Hugo  was  by  no  means  averse  from  en¬ 
tertaining  this  agreeable  view  of  matters. 
From  the  first  he  took  himself  with  per¬ 
fect  seriousness,  and  his  followers,  how¬ 
ever  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration, 
had  excellent  warrant  in  the  example  set 
them  from  above.  “  II  tronf  trop," 
says  Berlioz  of  him  somewhere  ;  and  M. 
Maxime  du  Camp  has  given  an  edifying 
account  of  the  means  he  was  wont  to 
use  to  make  himself  beloved  and  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  youth  who  came  to  him 
for  counsel  and  encouragement.  How 
perfectly  he  succeeded  in  this,  the  polit¬ 
ical  part  of  his  function,  is  matter  of 
history.  Gautier’s  first  visit  to  him  was 
that  of  a  devotee  to  his  divinity  ;  and 
years  afterwards  the  great  poet  confessed 
that  not  even  in  pitch  darkness,  and  in 
a  cellar  fathoms  underground,  should  he 
dare  to  whisper  to  himself  that  a  verse 
of  the  master’s  was  bad.  The  case  is 
typical.  As  far  as  devotion  went 
there  were  innumerable  Gautiers.  Ste.- 
Beuve,  as  we  know,  was  not  long  a 
pillar  of  orthodoxy  ;  Alexandre  Dumas 
was  always  conscious  of  his  own  superi¬ 
ority  in  certain  qualities,  and  made  light 
of  Hugo’s  dramas  as  candidly  as  he 
made  much  of  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written  ;  and  when  some  creature  of 
unwisdom  saluted  Delacroix  as  "  the 
Hugo  of  painting,"  the  artist  of  the 
“  Marino  Faliero’ ’  and  the  "  Barque  du 
Don  Juan"  resented  the  compliment 
with  a  certain  bitterness.  But  these 
were  exceptions.  The  youth  of  1830 
were  Hugolaters  to  a  man  ;  for  them 
the  master  had  liberated  poetry  and 
recreated  the  language.  He  taught 
them  how  to  write,  and  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ample  transformed  their  blunders  into 
achievements  ;  and  in  return  they  wor¬ 
shipped  him.  The  tradition  has  sur¬ 
vived  to  our  own  times.  As  far  as  ad¬ 
miration  goes,  Paul  de  Saint-Victor’s 
New  Series. — VoL.  XLII.,  No.  a 


“  Victor  Hugo,’’  albeit  published  in 
1885,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
work  of  fifty  years  ago. 

In  1828,  as  I  have  said,  Hugo  pub¬ 
lished  the  "  Orientales,”  one  of  his 
finest  feats  of  craftsmanship,  one  of  his 
feeblest  efforts  in  the  matter  of  fancy 
and  emotion.  In  t829  he  produced 
"  Le  Dernier  Jour  d’un  Condamn^, ’’ 
the  most  vigorous  and  striking  of  his 
earlier  works  in  prose  ;  and  in  1830, 
after  innumerable  difficulties,  he  forced 
his  way  to  the  front  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
and  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
“  Hernani.’’  With  "  Marion  De¬ 
lorme,’’  his  first  play  in  order  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  to  many  of  us  his  best  drama, 
he  had  failed  ;  the  bureau  de  censure  re¬ 
turned  it  upon  his  hands.  With  "  Her¬ 
nani’’  he  had  better  fortune.  The 
Academie  went  so  far  as  to  beseech  the 
intervention  of  Charles  X.,  to  the  end 
that  the  play  might  share  the  fate  of 
"  Marion  Delorme,’’  but  Charles  X.  had 
more  wit  than  the  Academie  ;  and 
“  Hernani"  was  played  at  the  Th^&tre 
Fran^ais,  with  hidlle.  Mars  as  Dona 
Sol,  and  MM.  Firmin,  Michelot,  and 
Joanny  as  Hernani,  Don  Carlos,  and 
Ruy  Gomez.  The  strife  is  matter  of 
history.  It  was  desperate  while  it 
lasted — a  grammar  and  dictionary  war 
of  the  most  rancorous  type.  But  the 
battle,  as  I  have  noted,  was  practically 
no  more  than  a  battle  of  style,  and'  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  won  ere 
it  was  begun.  It  was  renewed  the  next 
year  over  "  Marion  Delorme,’’  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  was  one,  and  by  no 
means  the  worst,  effect  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830.  But,  as  before,  the  vic¬ 
tory  remained  with  the  stronger  side. 
It  was  a  struggle  of  novelty  and  genius 
against  pedantry  and  formula,  and,  as 
was  inevitable,  the  best  cause  won. 

The  year  of  "  Marion  Delorme’’  was 
also  the  year  of  "  Norte  Dame  de  Paris,’’ 
the  admirable  romance  which  gives  its 
author  a  European  reputation,  and  of 
"  Les  Feuilles  d’.\utomne,’’  a  volume 
of  lyrics  incomparable  in  form,  and  in 
thought  and  emotion  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  a  new  departure.  In  1832  the 
poet  produced  his  third  play,  "  Le  Roi 
s’ Amuse,’’  a  passionate  and  violentfive- 
act  special  pleading,  the  drama  of  which 
as  "  Rigoletto,”  has  since  gone  the 
round  of  the  world.  The  representation 
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was  of  the  stormiest ;  but  next  morning 
the  debate  was  cut  short  by  a  ministerial 
order,  and  the  second  performance  did 
not  take  place  till  fifty  years  after,  when 
the  play  achieved  a  succh  d' estime^  and 
no  more.  The  spirit  of  the  Days  of 
July  had  entered  into  the  bard  of  the 
Restoration  and  Charles  X.,  and  in 
“  Le  Roi  s’ Amuse”  he  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  took  Tribou- 
let,  the  jester,  for  his  hero,  and  selected 
for  his  villain  no  less  a  person  than 
Francisco  I.,  the  glory  of  the  Valois 
line.  This,  of  course,  was  a  serious 
grievance  ;  and,  as  the  play  was  further 
accused  of  indecency,  its  condemnation 
at  this  distance  of  time  seems  natural 
enough.  Hugo  pleaded  his  cause  before 
the  Tribunal  de  Commerce;  but  his 
argument,  eloquent  as  it  was,  availed 
him  nothing.  He  took  his  revenge  next 
year  (1833)  with  ‘‘  Lucrece  Borgia”  and 
‘‘Marie  Tudor,”  two  capital  melodramas 
in  prose  ;  with  ‘‘  Angelo,”  also  a  melo¬ 
drama  and  also  in  prose,  in  1835  ;  with 
‘‘  Ruy  Bias,”  a  romantic  tragedy  in 
verse,  in  1838  ;  and  with  ‘‘  Les  Bur- 
graves”  (1843),  a  kind  of  epic  in  action 
— a  combination  of  ..-Eschylus  and  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin — which  anticipates  a 
certain  number  of  the  gigantic  types  of 
character  and  the  grandiose  effects  of 
the  ‘‘  Legendc  des  Siecles.”  With  the 
‘‘  Burgraves’’  Hugo’s  career  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  dramatist  was  closed.  He  was 
touched  to  the  quick  by  its  want  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  such  plays  as  he  has  since 
written  have  remained  unpublished  or 
have  been  published  as  poems.  With 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  ‘‘  L’ Esmer¬ 
alda”  (1836),  a  libretto  he  wrote  for 
Mdlle.  Bertin’s  music,  the  dramas  named 
are  all  of  his  that  have  seen  the  foot¬ 
lights.  Of  course  they  are  far  from  rep¬ 
resenting  the  achievement  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  period,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  fruitful  in  Hugo’s  life.  In  1834 
his  ‘‘  Claude  Gueux’  appeared  in  Bal¬ 
zac’s  Revue  de  Paris,  his  "  Etude  sur 
Mirabeau,”  his”  Litterature  et  Philoso¬ 
phic  Melees”  ;  in  1835  and  1837  those 
two  delightful  sets  of  lyrics,  the 
‘‘  (Chants  du  Crepuscule”  and  the 
“  Voix  Interieures”  ;  in  1840  a  seventh 
volume  of  verse,  ”  Les  Rayons  et  les 
Ombres”  ;  and  in  1S42  “  Le  Rhin,”  a 
pleasant  series  of  impressions  of  travel. 
B/  this  time  he  had  attained  to  what 


seemed,  though  it  was  not,  the  zenith 
of  his  popularity.  As  novelist,  drama¬ 
tist,  poet,  he  had  received  universal 
recognition  ;  he  had  emancipated  French 
poetry,  and  filled  with  new  blood  the  ex¬ 
hausted  veins  of  the  language  in  which 
he  wrought.  Nor  were  official  honors 
wanting.  In  1837  he  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  in  1841  he 
forced  the  doors  of  the  Academic  ;  and 
in  1845  Louis  Philippe  made  him  a  peer 
of  France. 

From  184210  r848he  appears  to  have 
written  little,  to  have  been  much  abroad, 
to  have  cherished  an  ambition  rather 
political  than  literary.  The  royalist  of 
1820  had  developed  into  a  kind  of  dilet¬ 
tante  revolutionary  ;  and  after  the  flight 
of  Louis  Philippe  he  was  returned  to 
the  Assemblee  Constituante  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Paris.  For  a  time  his 
attitude  was  purely  personal.  He  voted 
now  with  the  Right  and  now  with  the 
Left,  and  took  the  part  (he  played  with 
much  skill  and  a  great  deal  of  prestance) 
of  a  political  free-lance.  After  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  icth  of  December  he  voted 
steadily  with  the  party  of  order.  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he  sat 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  his 
mood  had  changed.  .  Thanks  (it  is  said) 
to  the  influence  of  Emile  de  Girardin, 
he  became  a  pure  Republican,  and 
spoke  and  voted  steadily  with  the  I.eft. 
He  was  heard  on  all  the  burning  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  hour — Rome,  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  ;  but  his 
republicanism  was  too  young  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  respected,  and  his  critics  were 
neither  few  nor  inefficient.  With  Mon- 
talembert  he  fought  a  three  years’  duel 
of  words  ;  on  the  Prince- President  he 
lavished  all  the  treasures  of  a  vocabulary 
of  disparagement  not  equalled  in  mod¬ 
ern  speech.  He  made  himself  many 
enemies  ;  and  after  the  Coup  d’Etat,  to 
which  he  did  his  best  to  oppose  an 
organized  resistance,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  expelled  from  France.  He  settled 
in  Jersey  first  of  all,  and  then,  difficul¬ 
ties  having  arisen  (in  connexion  with  a 
libel  on  the  Queen  of  England)  and  a 
new  move  having  been  made  inevitable, 
in  the  sister  island  of  Guernsey.  In 
1852  he  published  (at  Brussels)  his 
“  Napoleon  le  Petit,”  a  diatribe  so  in¬ 
temperate  in  conception  and  so  violent 
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and  mannered  in  style  that  it  failed  of 
most  of  its  effect.  It  was  followed  in 
*853  by  “  Les  Chatiments,"  a  series  of 
philippics  in  veise,  which  contains  some 
of  his  finest  work.  In  1856  appeared  the 
two  volumes  of  “  Les  Contemplations," 
his  first  essay  in  pure  poetry  since  “  Les 
Rayons  et  les  Ombres,”  abounding  in 
noble  poetry,  but  abounding  in  manner¬ 
isms,  in  affectation  and  hyperbole,  and 
in  rffets  manques  as  well.  His  next 
work  (1859)  was  the  first  (and  best)  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  ‘‘  Legende  des  Siecles,” 
an  epic  of  the  ages,  as  they  appear  to 
the  master-singer  of  modern  France  and 
the  master-seer  of  the  romantic  revival. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  produced, 
with  unexampled  effect,  his  magnificent 
romance,  ”  Les  Mis^rables,”  translated 
in  advance  into  nine  languages,  and 
published  on  the  same  day  (3rd  of  April, 
1862)  in  Paris,  Hrussels,  London,  New 
York,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Turin,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  By  this  time  his  reputation 
had  grown  to  be  universal,  and  his  next 
volume  was  anticipated  as  an  event  of 
more  than  national  importance.  When 
(1865)  it  came  (I  pass  over  that  curious 
rhapsody,  the  ‘‘  William  Shakespeare”  of 
1864)  it  was  called  ”  Les  Chansons  des 
Rues  et  des  Bois. ”  It  was  found  to  be 
no  more  than  a  string  of  variations  not 
always  intelligible,  and  of  caprices  not 
always  pleasant  ;  and,  albeit  a  miracle 
of  virtuosity,  it  proved  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  comparative  failure  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  pro¬ 
digious  success  of  ”  Les  Travailleurs  de 
la  Mer"  (1866),  a  romance  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  and  as  it  were  the  passions  of 
the  elemental  forces  of  nature  which  is 
unique  in  literature. 

In  1867  ”  Hernani"  was  revived  at 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  for  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  run  of  four  months.  In 
1869  the  great  romancer  scored  a  half 
success  with  ”  L’ Homme  ejui  Rit,”  a 
book  containing,  with  many  absurdities 
and  an  inordinate  amount  of  manner¬ 
ism,  some  noble  and  touching  pages  and 
some  striking  effects.  In  1870,  for  an 
article  in  the  Rappel^  he  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Sixth  Chamber 
”  comme  prevenu  d’avoir  excite  a  la 
haine  et  au  mepris  du  Gouvernement’ '  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  the  Fourth  of 
September  having  overturned  the  Em¬ 
pire,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  addressed 


a  manifesto  to  the  German  armies’ex- 
horting  them  to  shake  hands  and  be 
friends  with  France,  and  to  proclaim  the 
Teutonic  Republic.  Against  his  will  he 
was  nominated  to  a  place  on  the  Comit6 
du  Salut  Public,  and  he  declined  to 
stand  for  any  one  of  the  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Paris.  In  the  beginning  of 
1871  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembl^e 
Nationale,  and  a  month  afterwards  he 
resigned  his  seat.  During  the  Com¬ 
mune  he  abode  in  Paris,  and  talked  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Vendf>me 
Column  ;  but  in  May  he  was  at  Brussels, 
and  from  Brussels  he  wrote  to  stigmatize 
the  action  taken  by  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  against  the  leaders  of  the  revolt. 
He  had  in  consequence  to  betake  him¬ 
self  to  Luxembourg  ;  but  he  was  soon 
back  in  Paris,  where  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  pleading  the  cause  with 
M.  Thiers  of  Henri  Rochefort.  In  the 
next  election  he  was  beaten  by  some 
27,000  votes.  Meanwhile  the  poet  was 
not  idle,  nor  was  the  novelist,  nor  the 
polemist  either.  In  1872  appeared 
“  L’Annee  Terrible”  ;  1873  he  pro¬ 

duced  a  poem  called  ”  La  Liberation 
du  Territoire”  ;  1874  was  the  year  of 
”  Quatre-Vingt-Treize,”  a  romance  of 
the  Revolution,  published  (like  the 
”  Mis^rables")  in  half  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages,  and  not  much  read  or  regarded 
in  any  one  of  them  ;  and  in  1875-6 
there  was  issued  a  complete  collection 
of  the  master’s  speeches,  public  letters, 
and  professions  of  faith,  with  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  ”  Pour  un  Soldat,”  which  I  have 
not  read.  In  1875  he  returned  to 
politics,  and  wrote  ”  Le  Delegue  de 
Paris  aux  Delegues  des  36.000  Com¬ 
munes  de  France”  ;  and  in  1876  he 
published  the  second  instalment  of  “La 
Legende  des  Siecles,”  and  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  In  1877  he  put  forth  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  ”  L’Histoire 
d’un  Crime,”  a  piece  of  novelistic  his¬ 
tory  which  met  with  not  a  little  success, 
and  “  L’Art  d’Etre  Grand-P^re,”  a 
volume  of  delightful  verse,  the  most 
human  and  sincere  of  his  later  works. 
In  1878  and  1879  he  produced  ”  Le 
Pape”  and  ”  La  Pitie  Supreme,"  two 
poems  which  exemplify  the  most  of  his 
faults  and  are  distinguished  by  only 
a  few  of  his  peculiar  merits.  Of  his 
last  books — ”  L’Ane”  (1880),  ”  Les 
Quatre  Ventes  de  1*  Esprit  ”  (1881), 
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“  Torquemada”  (1382),  and  the  third  have  become  a  mere  machine  for  the 
part  of  the  “  L^gende  des  Siecles”  and  production  of  antitheses  and  unprofit- 
“  L’Archipel  de  la  Manche”  (1883) —  able  conceits.  What  is  perhaps  a  more 
the  Athenaum  has  spoken  so  recently  'damning  reproach  than  any  is  that  his 
that  in  this  place  there  is  no  need  to  do  work  is  saturate  in  his  own  remarkable 
more  than  refer  to  them.  Some  pri-  personality,  and  is  objective  only  here 
mary  qualities  of  his  genius  are  pretty  and  there.  His  dramas  have  been 
evenly  balanced  by  some  primary  faults,  described  as  so  many  five-act  lyrics  ; 
Thus,  for  breadth  and  brilliance  of  con-  his  epics  as  the  “  Romance  of  an 
ception,  for  energy  and  reach  of  imagi-  Egoist”  ;  his  history  as  confession  ;  his 
nation,  for  the  power  of  dealing  as  a  criticism  as  the  opinions  of  Victor 
master  with  the  greater  forces  of  nature,  Hugo.  Even  his  lyrics,  the  “  fine 
he  is  unequalled  among  modern  ,men.  flower”  of  his  genius,  the  loveliest  ex- 
BUt  the  conception  is  too  often  found  to  pression  of  the  language,  have  not  es- 
be  empty  as  well  as  large  ;  the  imagina-  caped  reproach  as  a  ”  Psalter  of  Sub- 
tion  is  too  often  tainted  with  insincerity  ;  jectivity.”  Even  his  essays  in  prose 
in  his  dramas  of  the  elements  there  are  romance — a  form  of  art  on  which  he 
too  many  falsehoods  of  the  kind  abound-  has  stamped  his  image  and  superscrip- 
ing  in  his  dramas  of  the  emotions,  tion  in  a  manner  all  his  own,  the  work 
Again,  he  is  sometimes  grand,  he  is  very  in  which  he  is  best  known  and  for 
frequently  grandiose  ;  but  he  has  a  trick  which  he  is  most  acceptable  to  humanity 
of  affecting  grandeur  and  the  grandiose  at  large — are  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
which  is  more  common  than  either.  He  the  same  defect.  For  one  who  believes 
had  the  genius  of  style  in  such  fulness  in  Bishop  Myriel  as  Bishop  Myriel  there 
as  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the  greatest  are  a  hundred  who  see  in  him  only  a 
artists  in  words  of  all  time.  His  sense  pose  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  it  is  the  same  in 
of  •Verbal  color  and  verbal  music  is  be-  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  Utsel  and 
yond  criticism  ;  his  rhythmical  capacity  Javert,  with  Cimourdain  and  Lantenac 
is  something  prodigious.  He  so  revived  and  Josiane  ;  the  very  pieuvre  of  "  Les 
and  renewed  the  language  of  France  that  Travailleurs”  is,  as  has  been  said,  ‘‘a 
in  his  hands  it  became  an  instrument  Hugolater  at  heart.’*  That  these  ob- 
not  unworthy  to  compete  with  Shake-  jeetions  are  well  founded,  I  take  it, 
speare’s  English  and  the  German  of  none  familiar  with  his  work  will  deny. 
Goethe  and  Heine  ;  and  in  the  structure  It  is  a  proof  of  the  commanding  genius 
and  capacity  of  all  manner  of  French  that  was  his  that  in  spite  of  them  he 
metrical  forms  he  effected  such  a  change  held  in  enchantment  the  hearts  and 
that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  minds  of  men  for  over  sixty  years.  He 
receiving  the  orchestra  of  Rameau  from  is,  indeed,  a  literature  in  himself  ;  and 
his  predecessors,  he  bequeathed  his  if  it  be  true,  as  some  believe,  that  his 
heirs  to  the  orchestra  of  Berlioz.  On  work  is  altogether  lacking  in  the  sanity 
the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  admitted  of  Shakespeare’s  alike  with  the  good 
that  in  much  of  his  later  work  his  man-  sense  of  Voltaire’s,  it  is  also  true  that 
nerisms,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  are  in-  he  has  left  the  world  far  richer  than 
tolerably  evident ;  that  the  outcome  of  he  found  it,  and  that  but  for  him  the 
his  unequalled  literary  faculty  is  often  race 'would  have  lacked  a  vast  and  en- 
no  more  than  a  grand  parade,  a  sort  of  during  inheritance — of  noble  thoughts, 
triumph,  of  the  vocables  ;  that  there  of  high  and  fine  emotions,  of  imoerish- 
were  times  when  his  brain  appears  to  able  achievements  in  art. — Athetuzum, 
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It  is  stated  that  a  recent  discovery  in 
photography,  the  use  of  the  gelatine  dry 
plate,  has  had  the  effect,  when  applied 
in  observatories,  of  investing  astrono¬ 
mers  with  new  and  more  powerful  eyes. 


What  we  call  seeing  is,  in  fact,  percep¬ 
tion  produced  by  a  physical  impact  on 
the  retina,  due,  it  is  supposed — for  all 
theories  of  sight,  like  all  theories  of 
light,  are  more  or  less  provisional — to 
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vibration.  The  human  retina  is  not, 
however,  in  the  photographer’s  sense, 
very  sensitive.  The  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  differs  probably  in  every  human 
being,  certainly  in  numberless  classes  of 
human  beings  ;  but  even  the  sharpest- 
sighted.  or,  as  we  usually  call  him,  the 
longest-sighted,  man  is  only  a  dull  seer.  A 
first-rate  photographer  would  discard  his 
plate  as  very  imperfectly  “  sensitised.” 
Much  that  must  come  to  the  retina 
makes  no  impression — a  merciful  pro¬ 
vision,  for  if  everything  capable  of  being 
seen  were  seen,  the  power  of  thought 
would  be  overtaxed,  and  man  might  as 
well  be  blind.  It  is  probable  that  the 
wonderfully  penetrating  sight  possessed 
by  some  birds — such  as  the  eagle  and 
the  vulture — is  assisted  by  the  extra 
sensitiveness  of  the  retina  ;  and,  if  so, 
what  a  different  aspect  the  heavens  must 
present,  say  to  a  condor,  from  what  they 
present  to  us.  That  big  ruffian  of  the 
air  must  see  Jupiter’s  moons  almost  as 
clearly  as  we  see  our  moon,  though  only 
a  few  among  men,  with  quite  excep¬ 
tional  eyes,  can,  when  unassisted  by  tele¬ 
scopes,  be  certain  that  they  separate 
them.  Well,  the  photographer  has 
manufactured  inanimate  retinas  which, 
to  misuse  language  in  an  effective  way, 
sft  better  than  human  eyes.  In  other 
words,  the  gelatine  dry  plate,  adroitly 
used  by  an  astronomer  who  is  also  a 
photographer,  receives  and  retains  an 
impression  from  further  afield  in  the 
limitless  expanse  of  ether  than  an  eye 
can.*  There  are  stars,  for  instance,  so 
vast  in  their  distance  that  the  human 
eye,  assisted  by  the  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scopes,  is  blind  to  them,  misses  them, 
does  not  see  them  any  more  than  if  they 

*  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  power 
of  the  camera  to  depict  the  invisible  stars 
and  bodies  of  space  depends,  as  the  Times  and 
Spectator  have  failed  to  point  out,  not  on  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  sensibility  of  the  “  chemical  reti¬ 
na”  to  these  attenuated  rays  of  light,  but  upon 
the  power  which,  as  Mr.  Richard  Proctor  point¬ 
ed  out  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  camera  possesses 
of,  as  it  were,  soaking  in  the  rays  of  light  and 
by  means  of  an  equatorial  clockwork  motion, 
which  enables  it  to  fix  its  glass  eye  continually 
upon  the  same  spot,  of  obtaining  a  picture  by 
the  slow  and  continued  action  of  the  invisible 
rays.  This  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
power  the  camera  possesses  of  photographing 
in  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  second  brilliant 
bodies  like  the  sun,  which  we  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  by  reason  of  their  brightness. — Ed.  F.  0. 


were  non-existent^  Yet  the  gelatine 
dry-plate  similarly  assisted  does  see 
them,  and  records  their  existence  infal¬ 
libly,  so  that  whole  spaces  now  con¬ 
sidered  blank  may  be  proved  past  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  full  of  suns  ;  and  the  astrono¬ 
mer,  when  investigation  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  may  map  out  regions  of  the  sky 
beyond  the  range  not  only  of  his  eye?, 
but  of  his  instruments,  when  watched 
through  eyes  alone.  The  dead  plate 
has  a  power  the  living  retina  has  not, 
and  can,  so  to  speak,  capture  for  us 
worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  at  whose 
existence  even  thought,  which  is  not 
hampered  by  material  conditions,  could 
only  faintly  guess,  and  this  through  a 
range,  or  a  succession  of  ethereal 
depths,  of  which,  asthe  art  of  "  sensitis¬ 
ing”  plates  may  be  still  in  its  infancy,  we 
can  as  yet  form  no  conception.  As  the 
plates  become  finer  and  finer,  new  stars, 
existing  at  unimaginable  and  almost 
inexpressible  distances,  will  enter  that 
universe — or,  rather,  that  infinitesimally 
small  section  of  true  universe — of  which 
man  has  sensual  consciousness  and  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  is  bewildering,  more  especial¬ 
ly  if  we  remember  that  it  is  but  yester¬ 
day  that  men  with  eyes  as  good  as  they 
are  now — it  may  be  slightly  better,  for 
they  had  no  hereditary  habit  of  read¬ 
ing — thought  the  firmament  something 
solid,  through  which  the  stars  rather 
glittered  than  shone.  The  use  of  these 
plates,  nevertheless,  has  not  greatly  in¬ 
creased  direct  knowledge.  Men  know 
things  very  often  which  they  do  not  see 
— the  existence  of  pain,  for  ejtample  ; 
and  the  presumption  from  analogy  that 
invisible  stars  existed  in  the  blank  spaces 
was  so  violent  as  to  be  almost  equiva¬ 
lent  to  knowledge.  Proof  that  a  few 
more  stars,  or  even  a  few  million  more 
stars,  exist  than  have  yet  been  counted, 
hardly  teaches  us  more  than  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  few  more  millions  of  tons 
of  sand,  or  of  another  thousand  or  two 
varieties  of  animalcules.  One  hears  and 
believes,  and  remains  untaught.  It  did 
not  matter  to  the  Rabbis  whether  ten 
thousand  souls  or  a  million  souls  could 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  if  only 
they  were  quite  sure  that  a  hundred 
could  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  soul  was 
by  terrestrial  modes  of  measurement  im- 
mensurable.  What  does  teach  us  in 
such  a  narrative  is  the  new  proof  it 
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affords  that  there  ought  always  to  be  a 
condition  understood  in  our  talk  about 
possibilities.  To  say  this  and  that  is 
impossible  to  man.  means — not  always, 
but  often — impossible,  unless  he  obtains 
new  powers,  or  new  instruments  for  at¬ 
taining  knowledge.  At  heart,  we  most 
of  us  assume,  whenever  we  are  thinking, 
that  such  new  instruments  are  unattain¬ 
able,  yet  we  have  obtained  some,  and 
may  obtain  more.  The  telescope,  the 
theory  of  spectrum  analysis,  photogra¬ 
phy,  did  actually  and  directly,  in  their 
succession,  bring  to  man  new  powers, 
increasing  him,  as  it  w'ere,  till  in  certain 
departments  of  life  he  became  a  new 
being.  The  English  astronomer  has 
not  only  “  means,”  he  has  positive 
powers  both  of  observation  and  of 
thought  which  his  old  Chaldaean  rival 
did  not  possess,  and  which  enable  him 
to  attain  knowledge  that  the  elder  man, 
in  spite  of  his  clear  sky  and  his  probable 
power  of  continuing  his  observations 
nightly  through  the  whole  existence,  not 
of  a  man,  but  of  a  priesthood,  would 
reasonably  have  deemed  impossible. 
The  Englishman  has  a  sight  for  the 
stars,  a  hearing — through  the  telegraph 
— for  the  earthquake,  a  touch — also 
through  the  wire — for  the  distant  storm, 
which  the  Chaldaean  could  not  have  had, 
which  he  would  quite  reasonably  have 
pronounced,  comparatively  feeble  as  he 
was  for  the  purpose,  impossible.  Why 
should  not  other  barriers  vanish  as  in 
part — a  small  part,  no  doubt— those  of 
sight,  and  space,  and  time  have  vanished 
for  the  Astronomer-Royal  ?  Take  the 
dreamiest  of  all  astronomical  dreams, 
and  let  us  dream  over  it  for  a  moment. 
There  is  no  impossibility  more  perfect  — 
no  impossibility,  we  mean,  not  involving 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  or  a  defiance 
of  reason — than  intercommunication  be¬ 
tween  the  planets.  No  idea  could  be 
more  fascinating  to  the  imagination  ; 
hardly  any  has  interested  more  minds  ; 
there  is  none  except  a  break  in  the  veil 
which  hides  the  “  supernatural”  world 
which  could  add  more  to  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  yet  no  one  is  rightly  pronounced 
more  “  impossible.”  No  being  with  hu¬ 
man  powers  will  ever  traverse,  or  attempt 
to  traverse,  the  spaces  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  planets  ;  nor  will  the  present 
telescope  ever  help  us  to  see  other  worlds 


so  clearly  as  to  recognise  signs.  The 
fancy  that  telescopic  penetration  can  be 
extended  indefinitely  is  fancy  merely. 

Not  to  mention  physical  difficulties, 
probably  insuperable,  in  the  way  of 
mere  construction,  the  penetrating  pow¬ 
er  of  a  telescope  depends  upon  light, 
and  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reconciling  magnifying  power  with  clear 
view  which  seems  to  defy  removal.  No 
telescope  that  can  be  conceived  under 
existing  conditions  could  enable  us  to 
see  what  human  beings  are  doing  in  Mars, 
for  one  inevitable  condition,  ”  illumina¬ 
tion,”  is  not  consistent  with  the  other 
inevitable  conditions  of  the  problem. 

They  nullify  one  another,  and  produce 
what  we  call  an  impossibility.  But 
that  impossibility,  though  perfect,  may 
disappear,  just  as  the  impossibility  of 
hearing  beyond  a  certain  distance  has 
disappeared.  Our  hearing  has  not  in¬ 
creased  since  the  days  of  the  Chaldaean  ; 
but  how  Ke  would  have  smiled  if  told 
that  he  could  hear  from  the  tower  of 
Belus  a  whisjier  uttered  by  King  Cheops 
from  his  pyramid,  and  be  certain  of  the 
voice.  Yet  there  are  Americans  inter¬ 
ested  in  telephones  who  would  contract 
to  make  that  whisper  possible,  and  it  is  I 

nearly  certain  that  within  ten  years  the 
Queen  at  Windsor  will  be  able  to  talk 
with  the  President  at  Washington,  or  the  ] 

Viceroy  at  Simla,  without  difficulty  or  j 

loss  in  their  power  of  recognising  her  ; 

own  special  voice.  It  is  perfectly  con-  j 

ceivable  that  glass  may  be  superseded 
for  magnifiers  by  some  clearer  sub¬ 
stance,  and  some  huge  plate  or  other 
may  be  sensitised  beyond  all  present  ex¬ 
perience,  till  we  can  ”  see,”  if  not  ob¬ 
jects,  electric- lights  in  Mars,  and  from 
that  to  heliographic  communication  with 
Mars,  though  a  vast  step  involving 
enormous  assumptions,  is  not  strictly 
“impossible.”  It  would  not  be  so 
much  more  difficult,  granting  the  man 
on  Mars,  as  well  as  the  man  on  Terra, 
to  be  aware  of  what  was  purposed,  ^ 

than  for  an  Englishman  to  make  au-  \ 

dible  signs  through  a  telephone  to  a  1 

Chinaman  in  Pekin.  The  knowledge  ! 

so  acquired  would  be  small  enough  in  1 

bulk  ;  but  merely  to  know,  instead  of  | 

imagining,  that  another  planet  con-  j 

tained  strictly  conditioned  beings  using  i 

mechanical  appliances,  would  enor-  I 
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mously  widen  man’s  ideas,  perhaps 
revolutionise  many  of  his  modes  of 
thought.  He  would  know  that  there 


was  somebody  else  besides  himself  in  the 
universe,  and  perhaps  get  rid  of  a  little  of 
his  preposterous  self-conceit. — Spectator. 
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An  Inglorious  Columbus  ;  or,  Evidence 

THAT  Hwei  Shan  and  a  Party  of  Monks 

FROM  Afghanistan  Discovered  America 

IN  THE  Fifth  Century.  By  Edward  P. 

Vining.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co. 

This  book,  dedicated  to  Hubert  Howe  Ban¬ 
croft,  the  voluminous  historian  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  a  curious  and  entertaining  argument 
based  on  no  less  curious  facts  and  traditions. 
However  it  may  fail  to  convince  the  reader 
that  it  establishes  the  point  aimed  at,  it  will 
interest  him  in  the  perusal.  Mr.  Vining  has 
delved  and  dug  assiduously,  and  has  unearthed 
a  great  mass  of  quaint  old  historical  matter 
well  worth  preserving  in  a  convenient  and 
modern  form,  while  he  has  added  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  a  controversy  by  no  means  new.  In 
fact,  the  argument  was  most  vigorously  de¬ 
bated  long  before  Mr.  Vining  was  born,  and 
what  he  has  done  with  much  ability,  be  it  said, 
is  to  collate  and  represent  what  had  previously 
been  asserted,  with  valuable  additions  of  his 
own. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  M.  De  Giug- 
nes,  an  accomplished  scholar,  professed  to 
have  found  in  the  Chinese  records  an  account 
of  a  vast  country  to  the  east  of  China  called 
Fusang.  This  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  lit¬ 
erary  memoirs.  The  Chinese  account  quoted 
asserts  that  in  499  A.D.  a  Buddhist  priest 
named  Hwei  Shan  came  to  China,  declaring 
that  he  had  spent  forty  years  in  a  country 
20,000  Chinese  miles  to  the  east  of  Kam- 
schatka,  and  also  east  of  China.  Its  chief  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  “  fusang”  tree,  hence  the  name. 
From  the  details  given,  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  believe  the  tree  to  have  been  the  form 
of  cactus  known  as  the  agave  or  maguey.  In 
addition,  the  description  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives  were  found  to  be  very 
closely  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  Indians,  as  given  us  through  Aztec 
and  Toltec  traditions.  Various  European 
scholars  joined  in  the  quarrel  which  was  thus 
inaugurated,  and  the  strife  has  gone  on  to  the 
present  time.  Among  the  American  combat¬ 
ants  who  have  been  prominent  more  recently 
in  the  fray  have  been  Charles  G.  Leland,  who 


published  a  book  on  the  subject  in  London,  in 
1S75,  advocating  the  theory  ;  and  Dr.  S.  Wells 
Williams,  recently  professor  of  Chinese  in  Yale 
College,  who  combats  the  claim  of  the  Hwei 
Shan  enthusiasts.  The  smouldering  contro¬ 
versy  though  discussed  with  much  ability  by 
scholars,  has  excited  very  little  interest  in 
literary  circles.  Even  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Pacific  States,  was  hardly  able  to 
give  it  more  than  a  fillip.  It  has  been  left  to 
Mr.  Vining  to  present  all  the  essential  points 
of  the  controversy  in  an  exceedingly  readable 
form,  though  his  book  of  more  than  700 
pages  would  be  apt  to  frighten  most  readers. 
It  will  not  be  found  tedious,  however,  to  the 
inquiring  man  who  ventures  to  tackle  it.  In 
preparation  for  his  work,  our  author  spent 
many  years  in  studying  Chinese  and  the  old 
Aztec.  Perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  and  that,  by  the  way,  which 
is  Mr.  Vining’s  original  contribution  to  the 
debate,  is  his  explanation  of  the  identity  of 
the  words  of  the  language  of  Fusang,  as  given 
in  the  original  Chinese  records,  and  those  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  meaning  in  aboriginal  Mexico. 
We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  ride  the  philo¬ 
logical  hobby,  and  to  prove  almost  anything 
by  the  analogies  of  words.  But  there  is  a 
scholarly  and  painstaking  honesty  in  Mr.  Vin¬ 
ing’s  studies  which  will  commend  itself  to  even 
those  inclined  to  look  most  skeptically  on 
this  line  of  reasoning.  As  our  author  pre¬ 
sents  the  argument — and  he  seems  inclined 
to  be  just  to  both  sides — the  Fusangists  are 
decidedly  possessors  of  the  field.  The  book 
may  be  decidedly  commended,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  great  erudition,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  vast  mass  of  abstruse  knowl¬ 
edge  and  research  is  made  entertaining  to  the 
general  reader,  a  rare  quality  in  books  dealing 
with  abstruse  and  out-of-the-way  subjects. 

Prose  Writings  of  Nathaniel  Parker 

Willis.  Selected  by  Henry  A.  Beers.  New 

York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Not  very  many  years  since  the  name  of  N. 
P.  Willis  was  quoted  as  ranking  very  high  in 
American  literature  by  thousands  of  ardent 
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admirers.  This  worship  was  sincere,  too,  and 
yet  we  doubt  whether  among  these  former  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Willis’s  literary  greatness  there  are 
many  left  who  do  not  look  with  some  slight 
sense  of  annoyance  at  this  quondam  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Literary  taste  and  thought  have  as¬ 
sumed  such  new  phases  of  development  during 
the  last  thirty  years  that  the  Willis  cult  has 
dwindled  down  into  very  trivial  and  shrunken 
dimensions.  Yet  it  is  well  worth  the  while 
that  such  a  judicious  compilation  as  the  one 
under  review,  of  the  most  characteristic  things 
in  the  literary  work  of  N.  P.  Willis,  should  be 
preserved  in  a  form  to  interest  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  readers.  He  was  a  link  between  an 
old  school  of  literary  work  and  thought  and 
the  new  one.  Lacking  that  sincerity  and  the 
vigor  which  goes  With  sincerity,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  our  older  group  of  writers,  Mr.  Willis 
cultivated  grace  of  touch  and  an  easy-flowing 
sparkle  of  style  which  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  young  readers  of  the  day.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  but  little  to  tell  the  world,  and  that  little 
was  trivial  and  flimsy  in  substance  ;  but  he  told 
it  in  a  style  so  airy  and  bright  as  to  intoxicate 
the  public  during  the  height  of  his  popularity. 
Not  infrequently  his  love  of  literary  bijouterie 
carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste, 
and  betrayed  him  into  what  is  now  known  as 
a  "  hifalutin"  style  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  rich  and 
gracious  fancy  gave  such  vivacity  and  ease  to 
his  words,  that  the  reader  was  tempted  to  over¬ 
look  the  absence  of  any  exercise  of  the  higher 
imagination,  and  the  ephemeral  character  of 
his  thought.  A  somewhat  nice  scholarship 
and  fastidious  sense  of  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  discussion  of  those  minor  sub¬ 
jects  which  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
author,  gave,  too,  at  least  a  semblance  of  liter¬ 
ary  conscience  to  his  work.  Mr.  VV'illis  was 
for  a  long  time  the  favorite  magazinist  and 
what  the  French  would  call  feuilletonist  of 
America,  and  in  the  columns  of  his  own  Home 
Journal  he  poured  out  an  inexhaustible  series 
of  tales  of  adventure  and  sentiment  and  light 
essays  which  made  this  paper  immensely 
popular,  and  the  tradition  of  which  is  still  the 
tap-root  of  its  life.  Willis,  as  his  editor 
frankly  states,  outlived  his  own  reputation  ; 
but  for  a  good  while  that  reputation  was  a  very 
brilliant  one.  Mr.  Beers,  the  editor,  sums  up 
his  influence  well  in  saying  ;  “  The  grace  and 
ease,  the  nice  artistic  sense  of  which  Willis  at 
his  best  was  master,  was  a  purely  home  prod¬ 
uct  ;  and  at  a  time  when  almost  all  the  light 
literature  of  America  was  both  feeble  and  dull, 
the  bright,  thin  jet  of  his  writing,  interjected 


into  the  muddy  stream  that  flows  interminably 
through  the  magazines  and  annuals  of  the  thir¬ 
ties  and  forties,  must  certainly  have  seemed  a 
fountain  of  refreshment.”  The  reader  of  to¬ 
day,  who  knows  N.  P.  Willis  only  by  hearsay, 
will  find  this  selection  from  his  writings  ample 
to  give  a  taste  of  an  almost  forgotten  litterateur 
at  his  best,  and  surely  a  mere  sip  of  a  wine 
both  sweet  and  sparkling,  but  without  much 
body,  will  satisfy  most. 

Military  Manners  and  Customs.  By  James 

Anson  Farrer,  author  of  ”  Primitive  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs.”  New  York :  Henry 

Holt  <Sr*  Co. 

In  this  interesting  little  volume  the  author 
attempts  to  sum  up  such  points  in  the  sociolog¬ 
ical  history  of  war  as  are  of  special  interest 
or  essential  importance.  The  field  is  a  vast 
one,  and,  of  course,  condensed  statement  has 
been  enforced  ;  but  Mr.  Farrer  has  brought 
within  a  limited  compass  a  great  deal  of  curi¬ 
ous  knowledge  and  im{>ortant  deduction.  The 
special  animus  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the 
author  in  his  preface  in  the  following  words  : 
"  The  only  novelty  I  have  aimed  at  is  one  of 
treatment,  and  consists  in  never  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  to  all  military  customs  there  is 
a  moral  and  human  side,  which  has  only  been 
too  generally  ignored  in  this  connection.  To 
read  books  like  Grose’s  ‘  Mililiary  Antiquities,’ 
one  would  think  their  writers  were  dealing 
with  the  manners,  not  of  men,  but  of  ninepins, 
so  utterly  do  they  divest  themselves  of  all 
human  interest  or  moral  feeling  in  reference  to 
the  customs  they  describe  with  so  laudable  but 
toneless  an  accuracy.”  The  general  scope  of 
the  book  may  be  gathered  in  the  chapter  titles, 
such  as  “The  Laws  of  War,”  ”  Warfare  in 
Chivalrous  Times,”  “  Naval  Warfare,”  “  Mil¬ 
itary  Reprisals,”  “  Military  Stratagems,” 
“  Barbarian  Warfare,”  “  War  and  Christian¬ 
ity,”  ”  Curiosities  of  Military  Discipline,”  and 
"  The  Limits  of  Military  Duties.” 

Under  these  various  heads  Mr.  Farrer  dis¬ 
cusses  a  great  number  of  bellological  problems 
with  singular  acuteness  and  no  less  research, 
and  the  flavor  of  keen  satire  with  which  he  ex¬ 
poses  many  of  the  theories  of  those  who  have 
written  before  him,  and  the  absurdities  sanc- 
toned  by  international  Congresses,  gives 
edge  and  brightness  to  his  discussion.  We 
cannot  follow  the  many  strong  points  made  by 
the  author,  nor  even  indicate  his  trenchant 
handling  of  his  subject  in  more  than  a  general 
way.  Among  the  curious  facts  he  elicits, 
which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  his  logic  and 
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methods  of  discussion,  is  this  :  that  in  spite  of 
the  belief  that  war  is  less  cruel  than  it  once 
was,  nearly  all  the  special  features  of  modern 
war  were  in  former  times  condemned  and 
forbidden  as  inhuman.  In  other  words,  the 
more  unusual  and  deadly  means  of  destruction 
have  been  legitimated,  on  the  theory  that  every¬ 
thing  conducing  to  the  rapid  sacrifice  of  human 
life  shortens  fighting,  and  is  therefore  more 
merciful. 

Mr.  Farrer’s  book  is  so  full  of  historical  in¬ 
terest,  and  throws  so  much  light  on  questions 
not  purely  military,  that  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  civilians  as  well  as  by  soldiers. 

P0E.MS  OF  THE  Old  Days  and  the  New.  By 

Jean  Ingelow.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Miss  Ingelow  has  a  recognized  high  place 
among  contemporary  English-writing  poets, 
and  that  place  will  hold  good  long  after  her 
voice  is  silent  among  the  singers.  The  ten¬ 
der  sweetness  and  pathos  which  marked  the 
“  Songs  of  Seven”  have  perpetuated  them¬ 
selves  in  her  verse,  while  her  ripened  powers 
have  added  a  depth,  strength,  and  dramatic 
force  to  her  work  which  make  her  noticeable 
even  among  many  gifted  poets.  Miss  Ingelow 
in  this  fresh  volume  presents  herself  in  an  as¬ 
pect  which  will  give  great  pleasure  to  her  nu¬ 
merous  admirers.  In  the  breadth  and  vigor  of 
her  dramatic  perceptions,  shown,  howevei,  in 
her  lyric  and  narrative  poems  rather  than  in 
the  dramatic  form  proper,  she  has  no  contem¬ 
porary  rival  except  Browning,  in  whom  ob¬ 
scurity  and  far-reaching  after  subtleties  so 
often  cloud  splendid  powers.  Miss  Ingelow 
has  the  merit  of  directness,  clear-cut,  chiselled 
purpose,  and  the  dominance  of  a  single  over¬ 
mastering  emotion.  If  this  be  the  result  of  a 
narrower  intellectual  range,  it  is  at  least 
wrought  into  a  beauty  which  makes  us  con¬ 
gratulate  her  and  ourselves  on  the  defect  which 
is  thus  transfigured  and  glorified.  Some  of  her 
shorter  poems  will  always  stand  among  Eng¬ 
lish  poetic  masterpieces,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  her  command  over  the  technical  resources 
of  her  craft  cannot  compare  with  that  of  many 
other  English  verse-writers.  The  modern 
poetic  school,  lacking  nerve,  ring,  and  solidity, 
tending  always  to  make  the  singer  the  slave  of 
melodious  words,  is  one  with  which  Miss  In¬ 
gelow  has  no  sympathy.  While  she  is  betrayed 
now  and  then  into  the  use  of  rare  and  unac¬ 
customed  words  where  simpler  ones  would  do 
much  better,  we  recognize  her  poetic  style  in 
the  main  to  be  lucid  and  simple,  as  one  who 
has  a  true  and  earnest  message  to  sing,  and 


would  sing  it  straight  into  the  great  universal 
heart.  It  is  ceitainly  refreshing,  in  an  age  of 
poetic  artifice,  to  find  a  brave,  genuine  soul  who 
sacredly  preserves  the  best  traditions  of  the 
older  English  school  in  her  methods. 

The  opening  poem  of  the  volume  and  one  of 
the  longest,  ”  Rosamond,”  is  a  dramatic  story 
of  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  has 
many  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
writer.  But  we  like  her  far  better  in  the 
shorter  poems.  After  ail,  the  shorter  poems  of 
the  world,  putting  aside  the  epics,  have  been 
those  which  have  most  moved  it.  They  are 
easily  remembered,  and  by  their  very  condi¬ 
tions  their  burden  is  intense,  the  expression 
condensed.  An  excellent  example  of  this  in 
the  volume  before  us  is  “  Kismet,”  a  most 
pathetic  picture  of  the  force  of  destiny  in  the 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us  are  mere 
playthings  in  the  hands  of  forces  which  we 
can’t  control. 

We  rarely  find  in  Miss  Ingelow’s  poems 
those  picturesque  and  splendid  lines  which 
make  single  verses  blaze  like  hashes  of  light¬ 
ning.  Her  power  runs  to  an  even  and  sym¬ 
metrical  purpose  and  is  more  equally  diffused, 
playing  with  a  genial  and  lambent  glow  instead 
of  those  dazzling  jets  which  make  thought  in¬ 
candescent.  What  gives  this  poet  her  special 
significance  is  found  in  the  wholesome  sin¬ 
cerity,  earnestness,  and  elevation  of  her 
thought.  Beauty  to  her,  as  to  all  poets,  is  the 
immediate  end  of  poetic  work,  but  beauty  she 
does  not  recognize  except  as  the  immortal  robe 
of  truth  and  purity.  So  it  becomes  veritably 
to  her  also  a  joy  forever. 

One  of  the  Duanes.  A  Novel.  By  Alice 

King  Hamilton.  Philadelphia  :  "J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Co. 

The  great  number  of  novels  proceeding  from 
the  press  of  the  publishing  house  whose  name 
gives  the  imprint  of  "  One  of  the  Duanes” 
precludes  the  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
critical  reader  that  he  (or  in  must  cases  we 
should  say  she,  as  novel-readers  are  so  largely 
made  up  of  the  fair  sex)  will  probably  find  any 
thing  to  richly  reward  his  attention.  If  the 
story  under  notice  is  in  no  sense  great,  how¬ 
ever  it  is  pleasant  and  natural,  the  incidents 
cleverly  conceived,  and  the  characters  skilfully 
depicted,  though  they  are  but  slight  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  texture.  The  heroine,  an  impul¬ 
sive,  high-spirited  Northern  girl,  pays  a  visit 
to  the  military  circle  at  Pensacola,  Florida, 
and  the  exigencies,  jealousies,  and  incidents 
of  garrison  life  make  the  background  of  the 
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plot.  Her  lover,  a  brave  and  manly  fellow, 
is  made  miserable  by  certain  mysteries  in  her 
conduct,  which  feminine  scandal  and  mascu¬ 
line  spite  pervert  into  suspicious  meanings. 
Matters  are  finally  cleared  up,  though,  by  the 
fact  that  it  becomes  known  that  a  brother  of 
the  maligned  damsel,  a  mauvais  sujet  of  the 
worst  type,  is  a  private  soldier  of  the  garrison, 
and  that  it  was  to  shield  him  from  his  misdeeds 
as  well  as  herself  from  the  disgrace  of  having 
the  facts  known,  that  she  had  been  induced  to 
do  things  open  to  misconstruction.  So  the 
Lady  SHerrwells,^^M  Mrs.  Candours,  etc.,  who 
are  found  often  in  their  nastiest  types  among 
what  are  known  as  “  military  ladies,”  are  dis¬ 
comfited,  and  true  love  is  finally  rewarded. 

Troubled  Waters.  A  Problem  of  To-Day. 

By  Beverley  Ellison  Warner.  Philadelphia  : 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  second  novel,  bearing  the  imprimatur 
of  the  same  firm,  is  a  somewhat  pretentious 
book,  which  we  are  forced  to  confess  ourselves 
as  finding  dull.  The  author’s  object  is  a 
worthy  one,  and  he  struggles  hard  with  his 
theme,  but  in  vain,  though  it  is  full  of  strong 
possibilities.  The  main  incidents  of  the  story 
are  developed  in  connection  with  a  strike 
among  the  operatives  of  a  large  Eastern  city. 
The  industrial  problem,  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital,  are  such  important  factors  in  our 
contemporaneous  life  that  they  offer  most 
dramatic  phases  to  the  novelist  of  keen  obser¬ 
vation  and  imagination.  It  is  rather  disap¬ 
pointing  that  Mr.  Warner  has  shown  so  little 
capacity  to  grapple  with  the  larger  and  deeper 
elements  of  his  subject,  and  that  but  little  is 
suggested  except  a  mere  skimming  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  We  believe  that  on  this  and  nearly  re¬ 
lated  themes  the  most  powerful  fiction  of  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  will  be  written. 

A  Second  Life.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander.  New  York  :  Henty  Holt  &•  Company. 

Mrs.  Alexander's  story  has  the  rare  merit  of 
freshness  of  plot,  a  motive  which,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  new,  is  at  least  most  picturesque  and  un¬ 
hackneyed.  The  heroine  is  forced  by  family 
distress  to  become  the  wife  of  a  pompous, 
purse-proud,  selfish  brute,  and  she  speedily 
finds  that  she  has  made  a  sacrifice  of  herself, 
body  and  soul,  to  a  wretch  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciating  true  womanhood.  After  suf¬ 
fering  in  silence  till  endurance  ceases,  Mildred 
takes  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  tour  in 
Switzerland  to  fall  down  an  icy  chasm  and  dis¬ 
appear  from  life.  Collusion  with  a  guide 


enables  her  to  consummate  her  stratagem,  and 
when  she  reappears  in  London  it  is  under  a 
new  name  and  with  a  new  personality.  Legally 
she  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  official  certificates 
of  her  fate  had  been  properly  made  and  at¬ 
tested.  It  is  with  her  second  life,  then,  that 
the  story  deals,  which  it  does  with  much  artistic 
skill.  We  will  nut  lessen  the  pleasure  of  our 
readers  by  giving  them  any  clew  to  Mildred’s 
ultimate  fate,  except  to  say  that  it  leads  her  to 
happiness  and  a  second  and  more  fortunate 
marriage.  One  of  the  must  picturesque  situ¬ 
ations  of  the  book  is  that  wherein  she  confronts 
her  astonished  husband,  who  is  about  to  make 
a  second  marriage,  forced  to  confess  her  iden¬ 
tity  to  save  him  from  an  innocent  bigamy.  As 
in  all  of  Mrs.  Alexander’s  novels,  the  story  is 
told  with  great  simplicity,  force,  and  natural¬ 
ness,  and  the  material  is  very  deftly  and  artis¬ 
tically  handled.  The  characterizations  of  men 
and  women  are  strong  and  individual,  standing 
out  with  the  true  vitality  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  pictures  of  life  and  society  are  so  good 
that  these  alone  would  make  the  book  pleasant 
reading,  aside  from  the  interest  with  which  our 
sympathies  are  captivated.  In  no  way  does 
”  A  Second  Life”  show  a  falling  off  from  its 
clever  predecessors. 

Christmas  in  Narragansett.  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  author  of  the  “  Fortunes  of 
Rachel,”  etc.  New  York  :  Funk  <£r*  ICa^- 
nails. 

Mr.  Hale’s  “  Christmas  in  Narragansett”  is 
modelled  on  a  similar  plan  to  ”  Our  Christmas 
in  a  Palace.”  It  is  made  up  of  more  than  a 
dozen  amusing  and  interesting  stories,  deftly 
woven  together  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
general  narrative.  This  method  of  writing 
novels  has  been  always  used,  with  more  or  less 
effect,  and  several  distinguished  novelists  have 
put  it  to  good  purpose.  Mr.  Hale’s  book  is 
bright  and  clever,  and  shows  the  trained  faculty 
of  an  accomplished  story-teller. 

Landscape.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Intellectual  Life,”  “  A  Paint¬ 
er’s  Camp,”  "Thoughts  about  Art,”  etc. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

In  this  series  of  essays  the  well-known  artist 
and  art-writer,  Mr.  Hamerton,  attempts  to 
trace  the  influence  of  natural  landscape  on 
man.  Of  such  influences  all  men  and  women 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  susceptibility  are 
very  conscious,  and  perhaps  the  influence  in 
many  cases  is  much  larger  and  deeper  than 
consciousness.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
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some  love  the  sea  passionately  and  detest 
mountain  life.  Others  see  no  joy  except  in 
the  purple  splendor  of  Rreat  masses  lifting  their 
pxans  to  the  sky,  and  are  indifferent  to  the 
sea  ;  so  one  could  easily  show  the  wide  diverg¬ 
ence  of  preferences  even  among  those  in  whom 
there  is  at  bottom  an  equally  powerful  love  and 
enjoyment  of  nature,  depending  on  some  nat¬ 
ural  idiosyncrasy.  Mr.  Hamerton  enters  into 
his  subject  with  all  his  accustomed  eloquence 
and  wealth  of  illustration,  and  writes  from  the 
fulness  of  a  mind  charged  with  his  subject  to 
brimming  over.  Aside  from  the  value  of  the 
author's  reflections  as  a  study  in  aesthetics,  he 
is  full  of  practical  hints  as  to  the  best  means 
of  studying  nature  and  the  cultivation  of  that 
attitude  which  enables  us  to  get  into  the  heart 
of  nature.  Mr.  Hamerton  summarizes  the 
feelings  of  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  man  in 
relation  to  the  conditions  of  landscape  in  the 
following  striking  passage  :  "  Hy  the  help  of 
our  modern  knowledge,  we  may  imagine  the 
approach  to  earth  as  it  would  appear  to  us  if  he 
were  permitted,  like  Raphael,  through  inter¬ 
stellar  space.  It  would  become  visible  as  a 
mere  point  of  light,  then  as  a  remote  planet 
would  appear  to  us  ;  then  we  should  begin  to 
see  its  geography  as  we  do  that  of  the  moon  ; 
and  at  last,  when  we  came  within  three  terres¬ 
trial  diameters,  or  about  twenty  thousand 
miles,  we  should  distinguish  the  white  icy 
poles,  the  vast  blue  oceans,  the  continents  and 
the  larger  islands  glistening  like  gold  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  silver-bright  wandering  fields 
of  cloud.  Nearer  still  we  should  see  the  fresh 
green  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  dark  greens 
of  Norwegian  and  Siberian  forests,  the  grayer 
and  browner  hues  of  countries  parched  by 
the  sun,  the  shining  courses  of  great  rivers. 
All  this  would  be  intensely,  inconceivably  in¬ 
teresting.  It  would  be  an  unparalleled  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  history  of  physical  geography,  but 
it  would  not  yet  be  landscape.  On  a  still 
nearer  approach  we  should  see  the  earth  as 
from  a  balloon,  and  the  land  would  seem  to 
hollow  itself  beneath  us  like  a  great  round 
dish,  but  the  hills  would  scarcely  be  percepti¬ 
ble.  We  should  still  say,  ‘  It  is  not  landscape 
yet.’  At  length,  after  touching  the  solid  earth 
and  looking  around  us,  and  seeing  trees  near 
us,  fields  spread  out  before,  and  the  blue  hills 
far  away,  we  should  say,  ‘  This  at  last  is  land¬ 
scape.’  It  is  nut  the  world  as  the  angel  may 
see  it  from  the  midst  of  space,  but  as  men  see 
it  who  dwell  in  it,  and  cultivate  it  and  love  it.” 
Mr.  Hamerton  is  the  master  of  a  singularly 
fascinating  though  simple  and  easy  style,  and 


what  he  has  to  say  on  those  matters  of  which 
he  has  made  a  specialty  will  find  a  pleasant 
lodgment  in  cultivated  minds. 
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Loro  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  respective¬ 
ly  president  and  vice-president  of  the  British 
Chess  Association,  have  both  consented  to  give 
copies  of  their  works,  with  their  autographs, 
as  prizes  to  be  competed  for  in  the  tournament 
now  proceeding.  Lord  Tennyson’s  prize  is 
for  the  best  two  players  in  consultation,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  professions  of  medicine,  the  law, 
church,  army,  or  navy. 

Father  Bedjan,  of  the  Catholic  Oriental 
Mission  in  Paris,  has  in  the  press  a  Neo-Syriac 
translation  (dialect  of  Salamas)  of  Thomas  4 
Kempis.  The  Syriac  translation  of  Father 
Guriel  (Rome,  1857)  is  not  quite  in  the  popular 
dialect. 

The  pretty  little  town  of  Chateau-Thierry  is 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  most 
illustrious  native.  La  Fontaine,  by  a  festival 
which  is  to  extend  over  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
of  the  present  month. 

A  NEW  educational  monthly  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  Madras,  the  object  of  which  is  not 
only  to  take  cognizance  of  educational  proceed¬ 
ings  throughout  India,  but  also  to  afford  to  the 
public  a  means  of  making  known  their  views 
as  to  the  universities  and  other  educational 
institutions. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  upon  whom  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects  conferred  its  gold  n.edal 
recently,  will  leave  immediatelv  on  a  visit  to 
America,  on  account  of  his  health.  The  doc¬ 
tors  have  recommended  him  to  try  the  climate 
of  Florida. 

An  old  story  may  be  repeated  just  now  as  a 
warning  to  publishers  who  are  not  inclined  to 
deal  liberally  with  authors.  Victor  Hugo  sold 
his  story  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  ”  to  Renduel 
for  a  trifling  sum,  undertaking  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  same  publisher  for  a  like  price 
the  next  two  volumes  of  prose  which  he  might 
write.  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  ”  was  a  success 
by  which  M.  Renduel  made  a  large  profit. 
Victor  Hugo  then  proposed  to  modify  the  en¬ 
gagement,  but  M.  Renduel  would  not  hear  of 
any  alteration  in  its  terms,  and  for  thirty  years 
no  prose  work  issued  from  Hugo’s  pen.  When 
at  last,  after  the  lapse  of  this  long  period,  “  Les 
Mis^rables  ”  appeared,  the  poet  paid  an  in¬ 
demnity  of  6000  francs  to  M.  Renduel,  in  con- 
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sideration  of  which  he  consented  to  waive  his 
claims. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  amounts 
received  by  Victor  Hugo  from  the  firm  of  La¬ 
croix  Verboekhoven  for  several  of  his  works, 
viz.,  for  “  Les  Misferables,”  350,000  fr.  ;  Lcs 
Travailleurs delaMer,”  150,000 fr.;  “Chansons 
de  Rues  et  Bois,”  40,000  ir.  ;  “  Shakespeare,” 
40,000  fr. ;  and  “  L’  Homme  qui  Rit,”  200,000 
fr. 

M.  Paul  BlouSt,  better  known  by  his 
pseudonym  of  Max  O’Rell,  has  resigned  his 
mastership  at  St.  Paui’s  School.  His  forth¬ 
coming  book  will  contain  a  study  of  the  best 
sides  of  the  English  and  the  French  characters, 
and  a  good  many  recollections  of  his  English 
school  experiences. 

A  NUMBER  of  admirers  of  Heine,  of  different 
nationalities,  have  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  asking  them  to  in¬ 
clude  No.  14,  Rue  Malignon,  where  the  ptoet 
died,  among  the  houses  on  which  memorial 
tablets  are  to  be  fixed.  “  France,”  they  say, 

“  never  entertained  a  more  worthy  or  a  more 
grateful  guest.” 

Lord  Archibald  Campbell  has  in  the  press 
Records  of  Argyll :  Legends,  Traditions,  and 
Recollections  of  Argyllshire  Highlanders,  col¬ 
lected  chiefly  from  the  Gaelic,  with  Notes  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  dress,  class  colors,  and 
tartans  of  the  Highlanders.  The  work  will 
be  illustrated  with  nineteen  full-page  etchings. 

The  Council  of  the  Philological  Society  have 
issued  a  circular  inviting  subscriptions  to  a 
“  Murray  Indemnity  Fund,”  intended  to  re¬ 
lieve  Dr.  Murray  from  the  debt  incurred,  and 
the  other  losses  sustained,  in  bringing  out  Part 
I.  of  the  New  English  Dictionary.  In  the 
agreement  between  the  delegates  of  the  Clar¬ 
endon  Press  and  Dr.  Murray,  as  editor  of  the 
Dictionary,  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  work 
of  the  editor  and  his  assistants  were  greatly 
under-estimated,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  Dr.  Murray,  in  order  to  bring  out  Part  I. 
as  agreed,  was  obliged  to  advance  at  least 
;^I50  from  his  private  resources,  and  to  incur 
debt  for  an  additional  sum  of  ;^500.  Towards 
this  debt  the  delegates  contributed  ;^ioo,  but 
as  their  expenditure  had  already  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  what  had  been  originally  contemplated, 
they  did  not  see  their  way  to  a  further  contri¬ 
bution.  U  nder  these  circumstances  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Philological  Society  have  decided  to 
open'a  public  subscription  to  defray  debt  and 
loss,  and  hand  over  any  surplus  to  Dr.  Mur¬ 
ray.  Although  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 


Press  are  unable  to  contribute  further  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  they  have  shown  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  editor’s  labors  by  subscribing 
as  individuals  to  the  fund. 

The  complete  works  of  the  eminent  anti¬ 
quary  and  historian,  the  Abate  Luigi  Tosti,  are 
about  to  be  published  by  subscription,  in  thir¬ 
teen  volumes,  edited  by  Sig.  Loreto  Pasqua- 
lucci,  who  will  contribute  an  essay  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  author. 

A  CURIOUS  incident  has  just  happened  in 
Russia.  The  Georgian  and  the  Armenian  lan¬ 
guages  are  suppressed  in  schools  ;  but  the 
Mingrelians,  who  use  the  Georgian  character, 
are  allowed  to  write  in  the  Mingrelian  dialect, 
but  must  use  the  Russian  character. 

The  Villon  Society  proposes  to  issue  reprints 
of  chap-books  and  folk-lore  tracts,  edited  by 
Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S..\.,  and  Mr.  H. 
B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  The  first  series,  which 
will  shortly  be  ready,  will  contain  "  The  Seven 
Wise  Masters  of  Rome,”  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  W’orde  ;  "  The  Antient,  True,  and  Admir¬ 
able  History  of  Patient  Grisel,”  1619  ;  ”  The 
Pleasant  History  of  Thomas  Hickathrift,” 
printed  for  W.  Thackeray  ;  ”  The  History  of 
Mother  Bunch  of  the  West,”  1685  ;  “  The 
Famous  and  Remarkable  History  of  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Whittington,”  by  T.  H.,  printed  by  W. 
Thackeray  and  T.  Passinger. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dahlmann,  the 
well-known  historian,  has  been  celebrated  with 
much  rejoicing  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  diary  of  Thomas  Greene,  town  clerk  of 
Stratford,  and  cousin  of  Shakespeare,  has  just 
been  published  in  England  by  Dr.  Ingleby. 
The  diary  is  one  unbroken  sequence,  dating 
from  November  15th,  1614,  to  February  19th, 
1617.  It  therefore  covers  nearly  the  last  year 
and  a  half  of  Shakespeare’s  life.  The  work 
contains  a  double-page  plan,  showing  part  of 
the  Welcombe  estates,  from  the  original  plan 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Philips, 
M.P.,  the  present  owner.  Shakespeare  is 
shown  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  connected  with  the  proposed  in¬ 
closure  of  the  common  fields.  The  project 
caused  great  excitement  in  the  town,  and  was 
successfully  resisted  by  the  corporation,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  townspeople.  Some  time 
afterward,  however,  the  inclosure  appears  to 
have  been  carried  out.  The  present  edition  of 
Dr.  Ingleby’ s  work  consists  of  fifty  numbered 
copies,  printed  for  private  subscription,  and  five 
copies  for  presentation.  The  following  verse, 
written  in  Latin,  appears  in  one  corner  of  the 
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diary,  and  the  supposition  of  the  editor  is  that 
it  was  dictated  by  Shakespeare  himself : 

Alas !  men  lire  as  though  no  death  will  follow, 

And  as  if  it  were  an  insubstantial  tale  devoid  of  credit. 
Death  is  certain— uncertain  the  day — the  hour  known  to 
none  ; 

Wherefore  think  any  day  to  be  thy  last. 

Thou  wouldst  weep  if  thou  knewest  thy  time  to  be  but  a 
single  month  ; 

Thou  smilest  (incredulous)  to  be  told  that  perhaps  it  may 
be  but  a  day. 

He  who  yesterday  was  hearty  now  keeps  his  sick  bed. 

And  our  fellow-townsman  of  an  hour  ago  is  all  at  once 
become  dust  and  ashes. 

Edwin  Arnold’s  translation  in  verse  of  the 
“  Hhagavad  Gita,”  is  announced  for  immedi¬ 
ate  publication.  It  is  to  be  called  "  The  Song 
Celestial.” 

The  Oxford  Magatine  mentions  a  rumor 
that  Mr.  J.  Russell  Lowell  is  a  possible  candi¬ 
date  for  the  chair  of  English  Literature. 

.VI.  Marc  Monnif.r,  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  versatile  of  modern  French  journalists 
and  authors,  died  at  Geneva  on  April  iSth.  He 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1828,  of  French  pa¬ 
rents.  His  father  was  an  hotel-keeper,  and  he 
himself  carried  on  the  same  business  for  some 
time  after  he  had  become  known  as  a  writer. 
Eventually,  however,  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  letters,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  For¬ 
eign  Literature  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  rector.  His 
knowledge  of  Italian  history  and  politics  was 
perhaps  his  strongest  point ;  but  he  wrote  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects  and  in  every  form  of  liter¬ 
ary  composition.  He  was  historian,  novelist, 
poet,  playwright,  critic,  and  political  journal¬ 
ist,  and  in  each  capacity  attained  a  respectable 
degree  of  popular  success. 


MISCELLANY. 

A  Rrminisce.nce  of  Prince  Orloff. — 
Prince  Orloff  has  gone  to  his  rest,  followed  by 
the  regrets  of  all  who  knew  him,  the  tears  of 
those  who  knew  him  well  !  Representing  Rus¬ 
sia  in  diplomacy  as  he  had  represented  her  in 
the  field,  Muscov  to  the  backbone,  in  head  and 
heart  Slav  of  Slavs,  Prince  Orlofif,  neverthe¬ 
less,  conciliated  those  who  dreaded  Russian 
principles  and  detested  Russian  policy.  He 
had  adopted  the  motto  of  the  American  states¬ 
man,  “  My  country  !  right  if  possible.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  my  country  !”  It  is  now  more 
than  forty  years  since  a  little  troop  of  English 
pedestrians,  knapsack  on  back,  and  alpenstock 
in  hand,  arrived,  late  in  the  evening,  at  a  small 
amberge  in  a  Swiss  valley,  then  not  much  in¬ 
fested  by  tourists,  to  stop  for  the  night  They 


were  rn  blouse,  travel-stained,  and  courierless, 
and  the  landlord  did  not  give  them  a  very  cor¬ 
dial  reception  ;  but  the  four  young  men  pushed 
their  way  into  the  room  marked  "Salle  h  man¬ 
ger”  and  there  found  a  tall  young  man  sitting 
before  the  grate,  with  his  legs  wide  apart  at 
each  side  of  it,  who,  turning  his  head  round  at 
the  noise  of  their  entrance,  and  staring  at  them 
haughtily,  said,  in  French,  ”  I  suppose  you 
were  not  told  this  is  my  private  room  ?” 

”  No  !  but  we  see  it  is  the  salle  H  manger,  and 
we  have  come  here  to  eat  and  to  rest  for  the 
night.”  “You  are  English.  I  perceive?” 
“Yes.”  “  Then  I  will  not  disturb  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen.”  And  he  stalked  out  of  the  room. 
The  waiter,  as  he  was  serving  supper,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  gentleman,  who  was  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Prince,  had  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and 
said  he  wished  to  engage  the  whole  inn,  and 
the  landlord,  not  expecting  any  one  then, 
made  no  objection.  Scarcely  had  we  finished 
our  eggs  and  ham  when  the  waiter,  who  had 
taken  the  “  livre  de  voyageurs"  out  of  the  room 
when  we  had  signed  our  names,  appeared  with 
a  card  from  “  Prince  Orloff  ”  to  say  that  he 
would  be  very  happy  if  the  gentlemen  he  had 
spoken  to  would  take  a  cigar  with  him  in  his 
private  sitting-room.  The  writer  was  one  of 
the  four,  and  so  has  reverted  to  the  editorial 
“we,”  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  We 
found  that  he  had  been  reading  the  “  livre  de 
voyageurs,”  for  after  a  formal  bow  and  giving 
to  each,  he  inquired,  “  May  I  ask  which  of  you 
gentlemen  is  Captain  D.  B.,  of  the  Scots  Fusil¬ 
ier  Guards?”  One  of  us  bowed.  The  Prince 
held  out  his  hand.  “  Sir  !  we  are  brothers  1  I 

am.  Prince  Orloff.  at  your  service,  of  the - 

Regiment  of  the  Russian  Guards.  I  am  very 
glad  to  meet  you.  Introduce  me  to  your 
friends.”  And  A.  S.,  and  P.  B. ,  and  W.  R. 
were  introduced,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
formal  bowing  and  heel-clanking  from  our 
host,  who  then  produced  a  box  of  cigars,  the 
then  little-known  cigarettes,  and  pipes,  and 
tobacco,  to  which  the  waiter  added  a  supply  of 
“  lemonade  gaseuse,”  kirschwasser,  cognac, 
and  the  like  ;  and  after  a  while  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  talk  about  glaciers,  and  bergs,  and  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  and  the  big  Russian  told  us  he  was 
expecting  his  mother,  who  was  in  delicate 
health,  and  had  pushed  on  to  secure  her  quar¬ 
ters  ;  but  he  very  speedily  dropped  S.,  B.,  and 
R.,  and  applied  himself  to  D.  B.  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  : — “  How  many  battalions  in  his  regi¬ 
ment  ?  How  many  men  in  each  ?  What  was 
their  height?  Had  they  seen  any  service?” 
&c.  Then  presently  he  began  to  tell  his  mili- 
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tary  friend  something  of  his  own  corps  ;  I  for* 
get  which  it  was.  The  men  were  an  inch  taller 
than  the  English  standard  !  The  battalions 
were  one-third  larger  !  there  were  twice  as 
many  battalions  in  a  regiment !  The  English 
had  never  met  the  Russians.  If  they  persisted 
in  supporting  these  miserable  Turks,  some  day 
they  would  know  what  a  Russian  soldier  was 
like."  D.  B.  had  a  modest  remark  to  make  as 
to  the  general  ability  of  the  English  Guards¬ 
man  to  hold  his  own.  "  Oh,  yes  ;  I  know, 
Waterloo  !’’  exclaimed  Orloff  ;  "  you  had  only 
to  deal  with  Napoleon  after  we  had  clipped  his 
wings,  broken  his  beak,  and  given  him  frost¬ 
bitten  claws.”  “  But  the  Peninsula  was  before 
Waterloo."  “  Yes  ;  but  Napoleon  did  not 
lead  the  French,  and  you  had  all  .Spain  at  your 
back."  There  was  a  deal  of  caloric  in  the  air, 
and  Prince  Orloff  getting  up,  proceeded  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  campaign  be  had  seen  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  the  devotion,  courage,  and  discipline  of 
the  troops,  and  gave  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
songs  sung  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  on  the 
inarch,  and  taken  up  in  chorus  by  the  men  with 
immense  energy,  which  elicited  a  vigorous 
encore  from  us.  But  somehow  he  was  angry 
at  D.  B.’s  refusal  to  admit  that  the  Russian 
Guards  must  not  be  the  best  troops  in  the 
world,  and  at  last  he  exclaimed  : — "  I  hope 
that  some  day,  and  that  nut  distant,  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  meeting  you,  each  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  on  the  field  of  battle." 
D.  B.  was  equally  hopeful  in  that  direction, 
and  very  soon  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was 
every  prospect  of  the  wish  being  anticipated 
by  a  Homeric  episode  in  which  the  controversy 
between  the  grvt  batailhns  is  decided  by  indi¬ 
vidual  nerves— in  fact,  there  was  a  chance  of  a 
duel,  as  the  Prince’s  appeal  to  one  of  the  party 
to  act  as  t/moin  could  not  be  rejected.  And 
we  arose  in  the  morning  in  some  expectation 
of  bloodguiltiness  being  attached  to  some  of 
us,  paid  our  reckoning,  drank  our  abominable 
coffee,  and  sallied  forth  in  the  early  morning 
on  our  way  to— the  Rosenlani,  I  think  it  was 
— at  the  foot  of  which  the  Russian  said  he 
would  await  us  with  suitable  weapons.  We 
were  full  of  fight.  "  Confound  the  Russian," 
&c.  ;  but  as  we  came  to  the  bend  of  the  road 
whence  we  could  get  a  view  of  the  glacier,  and 
saw  two  men  pacing  up  and  down,  a  gloom 
fell  on  all  but  the  man  who  was  to  fight. 
*’  Why,  confound  the  fellow,  there  he  is  !" 
There  he  was,  sure  enough.  He  came  up  to 
meet  us,  smiling  gravely,  and  uking  off  his 
flat  cap  to  each.  "  Captain  D.  B.,’’  he  said, 
"  I  regret  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  my  domes¬ 


tic  to  act  as  my  U’moin  I  I  have  been  thinking 
over  the  case,  and  I  feel  I  must  ask  you  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  apology  too.  If  you  do  not,  I  am  at 
your  service.”  There  had  really  been  no 
offence,  only  a  difference.  D.  B.  bowed,  and 
held  out  his  hand.  "Now  you  shall  see  I  was 
ready,"  said  Orloff,  addressing  his  servant  in 
Russian  ;  and  out  from  the  crisp  snow  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacier  was  brought  a  basket  full  of 
champagne  bottles  and  chicken,  &c.,  and 
down  we  sat  together  and  drained  the  wine- 
cup  and  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace.  Within 
two  years  Orloff  was  borne  off  the  field  of 
Silistria  with  a  frightful  wound,  the  scars  of 
which  he  bore  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
D.  B.  was  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 
And  the  strange  thing  is,  that  at  the  time  when 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  a  coming  contest, 
Orloff's  last  words  as  we  parted  should  be, 
"  Depend  on  it,  not  two  years  will  be  out  be¬ 
fore  you  and  I  will  have  to  prove  which  is 
right  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.’’  I  saw  him  at 
the  files  of  1856,  and  recalled  our  meeting. 
He  was  full  of  interest  in  D.  B.,  and  cursed 
the  hard  fate  that  denied  him  a  chance  of  meet¬ 
ing  him  before  Sebastopol.  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  we  would  fight  well  ?  \\  hy,  it  took 
France,  England,  Turkey,  and  Italy  to  get  one 
side  of  Sebastopol,  though  Austria  held  our 
best  troops  back  !  Try  next  time.’’  This  was 
in  his  belligerent  stage.  I  met  him  often  after¬ 
wards,  and  discovered  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  arts  of  peace  were  better 
than  the  arts  of  war,  and  that  the  outward 
layer  of  Tartar  had  been  tubbed  off  by  contact 
with  the  better  part  of  the  world,  and  had  left 
beneath  the  sterling  metal  of  which  the  man 
was  cast,  albeit  in  a  Russian  mould. — Army 
and  Navy  Gaulle. 

OwxERLKSs  Gems. — In  the  bond  vault  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington  is  a  quantity  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  other  precious  stones  which  have  a 
queer  history.  Indeed,  the  facts  relating  to 
some  of  them  are  scarcely  known,  and  their 
history  is  largely  a  matter  of  tradition.  Their 
value  is  variously  estimated  at  from  50,000 
dols.  to  100,000  dols.  There  is  a  bottle  four 
or  five  inches  long  filled  with  glistening  dia¬ 
monds,  and  besides  these  a  large  numlier 
of  separate  stones  of  various  kinds.  Some  of 
them  are  set  in  beautiful  gold  ornaments,  in¬ 
tended  for  personal  wear.  Most  of  them  have 
been  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasury  officials  for 
forty-five  years.  These  were  sent  to  President 
Van  Buien  in  1839  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  a 
country  of  Asia,  as  a  testimonial  in  recognition 
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of  some  service  to  that  country  by  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  Just  when  it  was  nobody  appears  to 
know.  Van  Buren  could  not  accept  them  for 
himself — although  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
donor  that  he  should  do  so — by  reason  of  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  forbids  any 
person  connected  with  the  Government  accept¬ 
ing  any  present  or  decoration  from  any  foreign 
Power  or  potentate.  To  have  returned  them 
would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  Royal  giver, 
and  what  to  do  with  them  was  a  question  that 
puzzled  the  Presidential  mind.  They  were 
finally  turned  over  to  the  Treasury,  and  there 
they  remain  unto  this  day.  The  entire  collec¬ 
tion  has  accumulated  in  a  similar  way.  Other 
presents  were  sent  to  Government  officers  by 
kings  and  princes  who  had  not  read  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  with  them  except  to  stow  them 
away  in  the  vault.  They  do  not  have  any 
definite  owners,  and  they  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  Government  that  unclaimed 
packages  do  to  an  express  company.  The 
treasury  people  have  long  been  in  a  quandary 
as  to  what  disposal  to  make  of  them.  Two  or 
three  times  in  years  past  the  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  but  no 
action  was  ever  taken. 

Death  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire¬ 
land. — Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  suddenly  expired 
recently  at  his  residence  in  Fitzroy  Place,  Dub¬ 
lin,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Sulli¬ 
van,  formerly  of  Mallow,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Middleton 
School,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  same  school 
of  which  the  father  of  John  Philpot  Curran 
was  the  master,  and  in  which  his  illustrious 
son  was  educated.  Edward  Sullivan  did  due 
honor  to  the  traditions  of  the  school,  for  he 
took  the  first  place  at  entrance  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  and  obtained  a  scholarship,  sub¬ 
sequently  at  successive  examinations  gaining 
first  honors  both  in  science  and  classics.  In 
1S44  he  obtained  his  degree  and  in  1845  was 
auditor  of  the  College  Historical  Society. 
Selecting  the  law  as  his  profession,  he  was 
duly  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  in  1S48,  and 
in  ten  years  was  called  within  the  Bar  as  a 
Q.  C.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  ser¬ 
jeant-at-law,  and  in  the  next  year  was  appoint¬ 
ed  law  adviser  to  the  Crown.  He  was  one  of 
the  counsel  in  the  celebrated  Yelverton  case  in 
1862,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  and  in 
1865  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  for  Ire¬ 
land,  a  post  which  he  held  till  the  change  of 


Government  in  1866.  After  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  of  1868  had  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  into 
power  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  and  in  1870,  on  the  decease  of  the  late 
John  E.  Walsh,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  seat  and  took  his  leave 
of  the  constituency  of  Mallow,  which  he  had 
represented  in  Parliament  from  the  year  1865. 
On  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Law  in  1883, 
Sir  Edward  Sullivan  was  appointed  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  married 
in  1850  Bessie  Josephine,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  R.  Bailey,  of  Cork.  During  the  Land 
League  agitation  he  was  credited  with  being 
the  backbone  of  the  Irish  Executive,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  abilities  was  created  a  baro¬ 
net.  He  was  a  keen  lawyer,  a  sagacious 
judge,  and  one  of  the  most  trenchant  in  de¬ 
nouncing  wrong  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench. 

Discoveries  in  the  Crypt  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral. — Much  archaeological  inter¬ 
est  attaches  to  the  discoveries  by  workmen 
now  engaged  in  excavations  at  the  French 
Huguenot  Church  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  and  other  au¬ 
thorities  upon  such  subjects  have  visited  the 
scene  of  operations,  and  also  examined  the 
relics,  which  have  now  been  removed  to  the 
deanery.  Minute  inspection  of  the  remains 
confirms  the  idea  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  fragments  of  St.  Dustan’s  shrine.  Among 
the  collection  is  a  finely-carved  head  of  the 
saint  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Some  portions  of  the  remains  are  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  well-known  beautiful  diaper 
work  on  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery  in  the 
cathedral.  A  hand  of  the  saint  clasping  a 
book  has  also  been  discovered,  together  with  a 
pearl  and  portions  of  the  dress.  Other  frag¬ 
ments  unearthed  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
shrine  of  Prior  Bradwardine,  which  stood  in 
Anselm’s  Chapel,  while  several  pieces  of  carv¬ 
ing  that  are  totally  distinct  from  the  rest  may, 
it  is  conjectured,  have  been  portions  of  Beck- 
et’s  shrine.  That  part  of  the  undercroft  of  the 
cathedral  now  utilized  by  the  descendants  of 
the  French  Walloons  consisted  formerly  of  the 
southern  aisle  of  Ernulph’s  crypt.  It  was 
walled  up  for  the  separate  use  of  the  refugees 
about  the  year  1826.  At  the  west  end  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  recessing  arch,  which  connects 
Lanfranc’s  work  with  that  of  Ernulph,  and 
towards  the  east  end  are  the  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  faces  of  one  of  the  four  large  columns 
erected  in  1177  by  William  of  Sens,  the  archi¬ 
tect  who  was  employed  for  the  rebuilding  of 
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the  edifice  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1174. 
In  that  part  under  the  transept,  which  may  be 
called  the  ante-chapel  of  the  French  Church, 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  beautiful  memorial  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Black  Prince  with  his  cousin 
Joan,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  in  1363.  On  the 
ribs  of  the  vaulting  are  the  arms  ol  King  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  and  also  those  of  the  Black  Prince 
himself.  Here  also  is  what  was  an  undoubted 
likeness  of  his  wife.  On  one  of  the  bosses  the 
pelican  in  its  piety,  and  very  beautifully  carved 
foliage,  together  with  some  very  elaborate 
beads,  may  be  seen.  On  the  ceiling  of  the 
northern  chapel  is  Samson,  with  his  flowing 
locks,  holding  an  ass’s  head.  Another  very 
interesting  object  has  been  exposed  to  view  in 
the  course  of  the  excavations — namely,  the  cap 
and  abacus  of  one  of  the  old  monolithic  col¬ 
umns  which  had  been  embedded  in  the  new 
masonry  at  the  time  of  the  alterations  in  1363. 

The  World’s  Purifiers. — Metaphorically 
speaking,  the  beetle  has  been  on  its  back  for 
many  a  long  year.  Let  me  try  to  set  it  on  its 
legs.  Perhaps  no  insects  have  been  less  un¬ 
derstood  than  the  beetles.  As  to  their  uses,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  may  be  the  ultimate  use 
of  any  being  whatever,  or  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  upon  the  world  in  general.  No  insects 
have  so  wide  a  range  of  food  as  the  beetles, 
and,  if  for  that  reason  alone,  they  are  deserving 
of  our  consideration.  Roughly  speaking,  we 
may  divide  the  beetles  into  carnivorous  and 
vegetarian,  and  will  take  them  in  that  order. 
Firstly,  however,  we  must  be  able  to  define  a 
beetle,  or  coleopteron.  All  insects  have  nor¬ 
mally  four  wings,  though  in  some  all  four 
wings  are  rudimentary  and  left  undeveloped. 
In  others,  such  as  the  house-flies  and  gnats, 
there  are  apparently  only  two  wings.  In  fact, 
however,  there  are  really  four,  but  the  hind 
pair  are  rudimentary,  so  that  only  the  two 
front  wings  are  used  for  flight.  In  beetles, 
however,  the  hind  pair  only  are  used  for  flight, 
the  front  pair  being  very  much  thickened,  use¬ 
less  for  flight,  and  serving  as  covers  for  the 
hind  pair  when  the  insect  uses  its  legs  for  loco¬ 
motion.  Most  of  the  beetles  pass  their  exist¬ 
ence  under  very  different  conditions.  As  a 
role,  in  the  larvel  state  they  are  darklings.  and 
shun  the  light  to  such  a  degree  that  if  they  are 
compelled  to  live  in  the  light  their  natural  con¬ 
ditions  are  altered,  and  the  insect  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  thrive.  Some,  however,  have  been 
watched  throughout  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  their  lives,  and  I  purpose  to  take  our 
examples  almost  wholly  from  them.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  carnivorous  beetles,  we  will  first 


take  those  which  feed  on  living  prey,  and  which 
in  consequence  possess  a  highly  organized 
structure.  Externally,  as  they  have  to  catch 
their  prey  in  fair  chase,  they  possess  active 
limbs  and  powerful  jaws,  many  of  them  being 
gifted  with  swift  wings.  Such  are  the  tiger 
beetles,  which  have  enormous  and  projecting 
eyes,  that  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
head,  denoting  that  a  large  range  of  vision  is  re¬ 
quired,  while  the  long,  sharply-pointed  jaws, 
the  tips  crossing  each  other  when  closed,  so 
that  prey,  when  once  seized,  could  have  no 
hope  of  escape,  show  that  the  beetle  must  be 
rapacious  as  well  as  carnivorous.  If  a  feather 
from  the  head  or  breast  of  a  humming-bird  be 
placed  under  the  microscope,  half  its  gorgeous 
colors  vanish.  But  with  the  tiger  beetle  the 
effect  is  reversed,  for  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  the  keenest  human  eye  even  to  picture  the 
jewelled  glories  of  the  tiger  beetle’s  elytra. 
While  a  larva  or  grub  it  is  quite  as  interesting 
in  its  way.  Although  it  does  look  ungainly  on 
a  smooth  or  even  a  level  surface,  it  becomes  a 
different  being  when  in  its  own  home.  It 
makes  in  the  ground  an  almost  perpendicular 
burrow,  out  of  which  it  never  ventures  until 
it  assumes  the  perfect  form.  Yet,  as  is  evident 
from  the  shape  of  the  jaws,  it  is  predacious, 
and,  moreover,  requires  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  living  prey.  The  mode  which  it 
adopts  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is 
employed  by  the  ant-lion.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  tbat  the  larva  of  the  tiger  beetle  lives  in 
a  perpendicular  burrow,  and  that  it  has  a  pair 
of  hooks  upon  an  enlarged  segment.  This  seg¬ 
ment  is  the  eighth  in  order,  counting  the  head 
as  one,  and  its  use  is  very  remarkable.  When 
awaiting  prey,  the  larva  ascends  the  burrow, 
but  keeps  the  whole  of  the  body  within  it.  The 
head  is  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  wide 
jaws  are  extended  to  their  utmost.  Consider¬ 
able  exertion  would  be  needed  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  this  p>osition,  but  the  enlarged  segment  and 
its  hooks  now  come  into  play.  The  segment 
is  so  large  that  it  nearly  fills  the  burrow,  and 
the  hooks  which  project  from  it  serve  to  keep 
the  larva  in  position.  As  soon  as  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  insect  comes  within  range  of  the  jaws 
it  is  seized,  the  hooks  are  unhitched,  and  the 
larva  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  which 
is  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  depth.  Ants 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  tiger  beetle 
larva’s  food,  for  they  have  very  imperfect 
sight,  and  are  apt  to  blunder  against  obstacles 
which  they  do  not  know.  Mr.  Westwood,  who 
kept  many  of  these  larvae,  says  that  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  excavating  they  carry  the  earth  on 
their  heads. — Sunday  Afagatine.  , 


